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PREFACE 


The study of the placing of children in families originally 
constituted the fourth stage of the enquiry carried out by the 
former Child Welfare Committee into the treatment of neglected 
and delinquent minors. The aim was to amplify the material 
on the subject of the placing of children in institutions. Accord- 
ingly, in 19B4, a questionnaire was drawn up and submitted to 
the States Members of the League of Nations and non-member 
States. The Committee also expressed the desire that the 
Secretariat should be authorised to supplement, by enquiry on 
the spot if necessary, any information it might receive in reply 
to the questionnaire. 

In 1936, the former Child Welfare Committee discussed the 
question on the basis of three documents — a summary prepared 
by the Secretariat of the Governments’ replies to the question- 
naire; a document submitted by the Save the Children Inter- 
national Union, containing an account by specialists and expe- 
rienced persons of the practices followed in certain countries 
which, with two exceptions, were not represented on the Com- 
mittee; and the report containing the conclusions of the Rap- 
porteur, Mme. Vajkai, assessor representing the Save the Children 
International Union, which was based on a study of the material 
available. A detailed examination showed that the question 
could not be confined to the single and somewhat limited aspect 
of the placing of neglected and delinquent children which had at 
first been under consideration. The Committee therefore decided 
that the whole subject should be treated independently, and that 
any material which had a bearing upon earlier studies should be 
extracted and dealt with in relation to this question. 

At the next stage in this study, it was decided that the work 
should be continued by more detailed re-examination of the 
material in hand, and especially of the regulations and the 
information available relating to methods of administration and 
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practice. It was agreed that, if necessary, the assistance of 
voluntary experts in various countries might be enlisted to obtain 
-more detailed information on the practices followed in their 
respective countries. 

To carry out this work, a small Correspondent Sub-Committee 
was appointed to work with the Rapporteur, and the delegates 
of the United States of America (Miss Katharine Lenroot) and of 
Canada (Miss Charlotte Whitton) were requested to serve on this 
Sub-Committee. At the 1937 session of the new Advisory Com- 
mittee on Social Questions, the Correspondent Sub-Committee 
submitted the j5rst chapters of the proposed report and specimens 
of the description of countries in which preliminary work was 
completed. 

Mme, Vajkai having resigned, Miss Charlotte Whitton, the 
' delegate of Canada, was appointed Rapporteur. 

The general plan of the report was modified at this session, and 
the Correspondent Sub-Committee was requested to communicate 
the complete documentary material to the Advisory Committee 
for discussion in 1938. 

Mention should be made of the collaboration of the Children’s 
Aid Society of Toronto, Canada, which offered the services of its 
Director, Mr. Robert E. Mills, and of the Children’s Bureau, 
United States Department of Labor, which placed its important 
documentary material at the Sub-Committee’s disposal and 
appointed Miss Elsa Castendyck and Mrs. Anna Kalet-Smith to 
prepare summaries dealing with the practices followed in different 
countries. The Save the Children International Union also 
furnished much original data and special information on specific 
problems in different countries, without which certain parts of 
the report could not have been completed. 

The summaries on the organisation of placing of children in 
families in various countries have been submitted to the Govern- 
ments for their approval. 
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GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED 


Social work, tinlike medicine, law, education, engineering, etc., 
has practically no words peculiarly its ovm, but has made use of 
those employed in ordinary conversation for its nomenclature. 
In adapting commonly used words to the technical pm’poses of 
social work nomenclature, we must give them special, definite and 
restricted technical meanings. Failure to recognise this has been 
the source of most of the loose thinking associated with social 
■welfare work. 

While no attempt is made to give complete definitions, the 
following comments should help to circumscribe the meaning of 
some of the current terms used here in a technical sense. 

Child Care 

Care . — ^Provision for the sum-total of immediate daily needs 
of a child, such as food, shelter, clothing, management, etc., aS 
distinguished from the provision only of specific goods or ser- 
vices, such as material relief or supervision in the child’s own 
home, or group work in a settlement or clinic service. A child 
can be considered to be in the “ care ” of an institution or child- 
placing agency, but not in the “ care ” of a family agency, a 
settlement, a playground or a clinic. A child may be in the care 
of an organisation, although not in its guardianship. In distin- 
guishing between “ care ” and mere “ supervision ” by a child- 
placing agency, a useful rule is that the child is not in the “ care ” 
of the agency if it has not authority to remove him at will and 
place him elsewhere. Thus a “ non-ward ” child returned to his 
own parents may still be under the agency’s “ supervision ”, but 
not in its care ”. 

Guardianship. — ^Involves responsibility, control, guidance, 
planning for the future, parental rights. It involves respon- 
sibility for care ”, but the direct “ care ” may be given by an 
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agency while the “ guardian$hip ” still belongs to the parents or 
even to another agency. 

Foster-care. — ^Used to mean all types of care substituted for 
care in the child’s own family or that of immediate relations. 
It includes as its main divisions institutional care as well as family 
foster-home care. 

Family Foster-home 

Foster-home. — private family home giving foster-care to 
children. The classification of foster-homes as “ boarding ” or 
“ free ” is intended chiefly for the purposes of the placing agency, 
and therefore relates to the point of view of the agency. A home 
that is “ free ” to the agency may be a “ boarding ” home from 
the point of view of both the child and the foster-home, but the 
agency’s view must prevail in giving definite meanings to words 
for purposes of social work, because it is the agency that is going 
to use them. This is most important in an agency’s statistical 
statements of population, work and cost. 

Boarding Foster-home 

Boarding-home. — ^A foster-home where an allowance is paid by 
the placing agency. 

Free Foster-home 

Free Home. — ^Where no allowance is paid by the placing agency 
(free to the agency). It includes free home, adoption home, work 
home, wage home; also a home where the child pays for his 
own board. 

Education 

Used in the sense of formal education or schooling. 

Child Training 

Used in the more general sense, which includes formal education. 
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Fundamental Concepts, Historical Development, 
Characteristic Features in Differing Systems, 
Principles and Procedures in the Organisation 
of Services 


CHAPTER I 

GENERAL INTRODUCTION ; 
FUNDAMENTAL 

PRINCIPLES OF CHILD WELFARE ^ 


, The most significant characteristic of childhood 
The child^s * t t » • /» » . 

need dependence arismg from its immaturity — 

physical, mental and social. The child’s need for 

care and guidance is obvious, and in even the most diverse 

civilisations the institution of the family is a recognition of this need. 

The recognition of the child’s right to parental 
right varies, however, with the stage of development 

of the community, .When the family, and even the 
community, lived a close-knit life, with little serious impact from 
outside forces, and with fair stability and security in the tenure 
of the home and its relationships, the circle of the household, or 
of kinship, of itself, afforded a strong protection about the child. 
The force of moral and religious tenets which imposed upon the 
parent, and often even upon distant relatives, the obligation of 
care for those of the same blood, or even of the same faith, 
exercised a great influence to the same end. But the shift from 
mediaeval to modern civilisation, and the growth of industrial and 
urban life, brought cataclysmic changes in the unit of family 
life; and these have gradually brought about the intervention of 


1 This chapter was prepared by Mr. Robert E. Muxs, M.A., Director of 
the Children’s Aid Society of Toronto, Canada. 
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the community in ever-increasing degree in a widening circle of 
relationships. This perhaps explains in part why it is only in 
comparatively recent times that the State has specifically under- 
taken to enforce in the fullest sense the parental obligations for 
which the family exists. It is in the modern child welfare legis- 
lation of different States that the community definitely asserts 
for the first time its determination to see that every child has 
reasonably adequate care and guardianship. Prior to these 
enactments, the care and upbringing of children were deemed to 
be the exclusive concern of the parents, children being regarded 
almost as chattels with which the parents could do much as they 
liked within the broad limitations of the laws that protected all 
persons. There was no special protection for children as such. 
Now, however, legislation for the protection of children in many 
countries provides both the power and the machinery to coerce 
parents who are delinquent in their care of their children, and, 
where necessary, to take the children from their parents and 
provide them with the adequate care and guardianship that their 
parents have failed to give them. Thus the right of a child to 
parental upbringing in accordance with the standards of his com- 
munity, and the obligation upon the State to see 
such upbringing, are now clearly 
expressed both in law and organisation. 

Perhaps no more striking instance could be cited of this change 
in social tradition and the distance that has been traversed from 
the patriarchal and feudal theories of the family of an earlier 
society down to present humanitarian philosophy than the 
Guardianship of Infants Act passed in the United Kingdom in 
1925 , whereby it is expressly affirmed that the court must not 
take into consideration whether the mother or the father has a 
superior claim to the custody of a child, but must give “ first 
and paramount consideration ” to the child’s interests. 

As life becomes increasingly complex, the community finds it 
necessary to supplement more and more what the parent can 
normally be expected to provide for his children. Schooling, once 
part of the home training, is now generally provided by the State. 
As people have come to live on less and less ground area, the 
inadequacy of family playgrounds and the necessity for com- 
munity facilities for play have become increasingly obvious. 
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Similarly, in a great many other directions, the parents’ task is 
being shared by the community. Community services providing 
child training, health teaching and even religious guidance are 
interesting examples. 

However, with the aid of these general services that are nor- 
mally available to all in the most progressive States to-day, 
parents as a rule fulfil their obligations in respect of the care, 
training and guidance of their children as a matter of course. 
Although the quality of the upbringing varies greatly according 
to the parents’ capacity and sense of responsibility, the cases 
where it falls definitely below the minimum standards that the 
enlightened public opinion of the community insists upon in the 
average State are sufficiently rare to be considered abnormal, and 
hence are regarded as requiring special provision to be made by 
the community. 


How the need failure of parents to provide for their children 

for placing the care and upbringing that the community expects . 
arises them is generally attributable to one or more of 

the following circumstances : 


(a) Inadequate resources. 

(b) Culpability or incapacity of the parents — ^such as 
viciousness, cruelty, mental deficiency, moral obli- 
quity, insanity, etc. — serious domestic maladjust- 
ments, etc. 

(c) Social handicap beyond the parents’ control; death 
of either or both parents. 

In all cases, the special provision the community makes, 
whether through private organisations or public departments, 
should have as its basic purpose the prevention, if possible, of the 
break-up of the family. The modern art of social case-work 
accepts family life as a normal condition and exerts its insight, 
ingenuity and effort in diagnosing and treating those ills that 
make for inadequacy in family life, especially in terms of the care 
and upbringing of children. Where the only obstacle to the 
proper care of children by their own parents is lack of the material 
necessities of life, the problem is comparatively simple. In such 
cases, the need is met by some form of “ social insurance ”, such 
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as iniemployment, sickness, or old-age insurance, workmen’s 
compensation, widows’ pensions, etc., or, failing these, by direct 
material relief. Obviously, it is quite unnecessary, and therefore 
Bconomic need to place children for care away from 

alone not their own parents for reasons of poverty or simply 
sufficient because of the status of their birth. 

Unless material values are to be set above all humanitarian 
considerations, it may therefore be regarded as an axiomatic 
principle of child care that no child should be removed from the 
care of an otherwise competent parent when the granting of 
material aid would make such removal unnecessary. 

Parental There are, however, situations in which parental 
inadequacy inadequacy arises from causes quite different from 
constituting economic ones, although frequently complicated by 
them. Where it is wilful misconduct of the parent 
that threatens the well-being or safety of the child, the problem 
is primarily one of changing behaviour, and as such falls clearly 
to the social case-worker. Where the problem of the parents’ 
behaviour arises from incapacity — ^whether ignorance, defective 
intelligence, perversion, nervous derangement, or insanity — again 
the problem is one for which the case-worker has to devise a 
solution. In like manner, where incapacity to care satisfactorily 
for children arises largely from external causes, as is the case 
where community prejudice may place almost insuperable 
obstacles in the path of the unmarried mother with her child, 
the problem is one of adjusting relationships, and social case-work 
is again the method of approach. Even in the extreme case, 
where the problem arises from the fact that there are no parents 
living, the task of finding a solution is one for case- work, since the 
possibility of placing the responsibility upon relations must 
be thoroughly explored. 

In all the situations suggested, case- work will utilise to the full 
the various social resources of the community. In one, it may be 
a relief fund to meet the economic need; in another, a behaviour 
clinic to help in the understanding of the personalities involved, 
or a court to exert legal pressure; in another, a visiting house- 
keeper or organisation to “ hold the fort ” during the mothers’ 
temporary absence, or to teach her the rudiments of household 
management; in another, a mental hospital to diagnose and 
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remove an insane or seriously defective parent, and so on. In 
some cases, the efforts of the case-worker may enlist many 
different types of social agency to find solutions for the problems 
involved. 

In the vast majority of cases, the careful use of such methods 
and resources ensures a quality of child care sufficient to meet 
the minimum requirements of the comhumity, and there is no 
need to remove the child from his own home. But, however well 
child welfare case-work is done, there are, and always will be, 
a number of children who should be cared for away from their 


own homes. 


Care at the 
parents^ or 
guardiari's 
request 

Non-ward ’ 
care 


Most of the children for whom care must be pro- 
vided otherwise than under the parental roof are 
given such care at their parents’ request. 

The parents are not unfit guardians, but for some 
reason are unable themselves to give their children 
the care they need. Possibly the mother is in 
hospital; the father is working for a low wage; no relatives 
or friends are able or willing to look after the children; and 
there is no suitable accommodation for a housekeeper. Such 
parents require assistance in carrying out their responsibilities 
— ^really economic assistance through service, and in a way a 
form of relief. Usually, their need is of a temporary character, 
but there are always widowers'" children and similar cases ^ that 
will require care to maturity. In none of these is there any 
thought of depriving the parents of their parental rights. 
Admission not Admission of such children to the care of an 
a judicial agency, whether public or private, is a purely admi- 
function nistrative function, similar to the administration of 
other forms of assistance or relief. It does not require, nor can 
it justify, the intervention of a court of law, because no one is 
being deprived of his legal rights. 

There remain, however, those children who must 
bfi cared for away from home because of inadequate 
guardianship guardianship, either because their parents are found 
” "" j-Q absolutely unfit to have responsibility for 


is lacking 


1 These latter may include a wide group — the mother employed elsewhere, 
the elder sister or brother assisting younger chUdren, etc. 
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their guidance and direction, or because guardianship is non- 
existent by reason of complete orphanhood. Clearly, these 
,, „ cases should be dealt with by a court of law, 

because important legal rights are involved. If 
the parents are unfit guardians, it is only a court 
of law that can properly deprive them of their 
natural rights in respect of their children and create a new 
guardianship. If the parents are dead, it is properly the function 
of a court to appoint a legal guardian for the child. If the 
parents are dead, the need for foster-care will, of course, be a 
permanent one. If the parents are living, but unfit, the need for 
care will probably be permanent, although the temporary consti- 
tution of new guardianship may be tried to enable prolonged 
efforts towards rehabilitation to be made. But if the seriousness 
of depriving a parent of his guardianship rights is thoroughly 
understood, it is probable that every reasonable effort will have been 
made to render the child’s home and parents safe for him before 
resorting to even a temporary change of parental guardianship. 

^ ^ Whether a child is to be cared for merely as a 

Study of a . . , . , -r . . 

child upon service to his parents and without any change in 

decision to parental rights or guardianship (that is, as a 

odTTWt to core > i • t 

‘ non-ward ), or whether his parents are deprived 

of their rights, temporarily or permanently, and the child 
is to be cared for as a ‘‘ ward the choice will have to 
be made between institutional and family foster-care. But, 
whichever type of foster-care is eventually used, the “ admission ” 
case- work process by no means ends with the decision to admit 
the child to care. The task of really getting to know the 
particular child in question as quickly as possible, so that his 
individual needs can be intelligently met, is a tremendously 
important one, requiring keen human sympathy and under- 
standing and skill in the utilisation of the specialised technique 
that has been developed for the purpose. 

When caring for homeless children was visualised largely in 
terms of food, clothing and shelter, the whole process was much 
more simple; in fact little, if any, effort was expended upon inter- 
preting individual differences to those who would give the care. 
So far as those who accepted them knew on admission, the children 
coming to them were as like as peas in a pod, and in many cases 
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they endeavoured, as far as possible, to treat them as such. It 
remained for them to learn through the passage of time, and often 
by bitter experience, significant facts that could have been 
available from the beginning. 

Now, however, the outlook on child care is 
^mw^es^'the changed. Most communities are suffi- 

cMld as a ciently advanced in child welfare concepts to 
consider adequate food, clothing and shelter as 
merely an obviously necessary minimum in the 
child’s physical care, and to place their main emphasis upon the 
medical and psychological needs of the child. Child welfare 
effort is now tremendously concerned about what kind of a child 
its care will produce. The quality of the product and the real 
test of the care given are judged, not by the smoothness with 
which the child is able to fit into the artificial training situation, 
whether institutional or qther, but rather in terms of how satis- 
factorily he is able to function on his own in the community when 
the agency has done its work. Physical fitness, sound health 
habits, good general adjustment to life and people, judgment, 
initiative, and thrift are typical of the things upon which modern 
child welfare concentrates. 

Obviously, then, it is desirable to know at the earliest moment 
everything possible that will have a bearing upon these matters. 
A comprehensive social family history will throw light upon both 
the heredity and the environment by which the child has been 
moulded. Careful physical examination will discover physical 
defects which should be remedied, and will often help to explain 
peculiarities of attitude or behaviour. Psychological study will 
help greatly in properly estimating the child’s various capacities 
and in revealing and explaining his peculiarities of personality, 
and in suggesting general lines upon which his training shotild 
proceed. Direct observation, by a skilled supervisor or matron, 
as to how the child behaves in the ordinary situations of daily 
life, provides valuable data for the physican and psychologist, and 
at the same time supplies a practical impression of the child that 
often forms a salutary check upon the findings of the specialists. 
Receimng-hcme reasons, child welfare workers agree 

or observaiim upon the necessity of an intensive study of the 
facilities child before the routine of care is finally established 
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in an institution or footer-family home. In order to facilitate 
this individual study, many organisations operate a receiving 
or observation institution, while others prefer to study the child 
through foster-parents, field staff and clinics in the more normal 
environment of family life. 

Receiving-home accommodation, whether in an institution or 
in special family foster-homes maintained for the purpose, makes 
various other valuable contributions to the effectiveness of the 
child-caring system. In general, it prepares the child for the 
environment in which he is to live, so that his chances of successful 
adjustment thereto are increased. It absorbs the tmpleasant 
shocks of admission — an idea terrifying enough in itself, without 
the added ordeals of cleaning, delousing, being provided with an 
outfit, adjusting to unfamiliar food, and to tmfamiliar customs 
— ^particularly table manners and the like. Often the receiving 
home provides an intermediary stage between the child’s own 
home and his foster-home that eases the transition. In any 
case, painful reactions to admission are not as likely to associate 
themselves in his mind with the care in which he will ultimately 
remain. The receiving home also performs a useful function in 
early diagnosis and segregation of incoming cases of commu- 
nicable disease. 
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CHAPTER II 

PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING THE PLACING 
OF CHILDREN 

IN CARE OUTSIDE THEIR OWN HOMES ^ 


„ , As ha3 already been noted, the natural and normal 

Family home , . , , . . 

the normal place lor a child s upbringing is with his own 

^^^ofchUd^^ parents in his own home. Biological, historical, 
medical, and psychological considerations all seem 
to support this view, and modern social practice concentrates its 
major efforts upon measures calculated to conserve the home for 
the child. Hence, w^hen it unfortimately happens that for some 
sufficient reason a child must be cared for away from his own 
home, the most reasonable view is that the best substitute for 
his own home would be another family home resembling as closely 
as possible what his own home should have been. Moreover, if 
we agree that the chief concern of child care is to equip and train 
the child to function successfully in a normal community where 
people ordinarily live in families, it is likewise reasonable to 
suppose that this training could best be given in such a community 
and in such a family home, rather than in the more artificial 
circumstances of institutional life. 

Institution From such considerations, the belief in family 
or family home foster-care has steadily gained gromid in recent 
for foster-child since training for ordinary life has become 

the dominant idea in child care. Probably the majority of 
authorities dealing with children are now convinced that family 
care is ordinarily to be preferred, unless some special consider- 
ations indicate the need for institutional care. This means that 
the onus is now upon the institution to show why the more 

1 This chapter was prepared by Mr. Robert E. Mills, M.A., Director of 
the Children’s Aid Society of Toronto, Canada. 
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obvious method of family fo$ter-care should not be used in any 
particular case. Although family care is remarkably versatile 
and handles successfully a great variety of situations, there are, 
of course, numerous types of case for which it is not well suited 
and in which the institutional alternative offers more or less 
obvious advantages. There is no generally accepted view as to 
which particular types are dealt with most satisfactorily by 
family homes and which by institutions, but a few broad prin- 
ciples would seem to be fairly generally accepted, based chiefly 
upon a consideration of the characteristics of the two kinds of care. 

A most distinctive characteristic of the institu- 
^advmtagef almost entirely in groups, 

and privacy and individuality are at a minimum. 
For children who, for one reason or another, appear to be in need 
of social contacts, or who would seem to react particularly well 
Group g^^oup influence or opinion, the institution would 

psychology probably have an advantage. 

A necessary concomitant of living in crowds is a 
md^control measure of organisation and routine. For 

children in special need of acquiring regularity of 
habit and discipline, the institution offers important advantages 
over the family foster-home. Especially is this so where unusual 
pressure must be applied to obtain conformity to required stan- 
dards. The family foster-home is much less able to coerce, and 
probably xmwilling to attempt very much involving any consider- 
able unpleasantness. An outstanding characteristic of the family 
foster-home is that it does not have to accept the care of the child, 
and probably will not choose to do so if any very considerable 
disturbance of the peace and comfort of the home is likely to 
result. Children who are highly objectionable, in appearance or 
otherwise, are difficult to place satisfactorily in families, as are 
those whose condition or behaviour presents a serious risk to 
other members of the family, the school, or the neighbourhood. 
On the other hand, as the institution is intended solely for the 
purpose of providing care for children in need of its service, it 
must grant admission regardless of the difficulty or unpleasantness 
of the task. 

Specialised highly specialised organisation or equip- 

^uipment ment is required, the preference in choice of care 
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would geem to be witb the institution, as is illustrated by the 
hospitals. Where this need is combined with a special need for 
control and discipline, as in the training of certain types of 
mental defective, the institution is clearly indicated. 

One of the most noteworthy advantages of the 
iZtiMshiis foster-home lies in the highly personal 

reactions that it encoui’a’ges, the affection and 
loyalty that the child may develop for his foster-parents, and 
the security and satisfaction that he may derive therefrom. 
But in certain situations this cardinal virtue may become a 
definite handicap. Where the child’s own parents are still to be 
considered and there is danger of complications resulting from the 
transfer of his affections from them to the foster-parents, the 
much more impersonal character of the institution may prove a 
real advantage. 


Otherwise the practically all other situations, the family 

family foster- foster-home system would seem to be the logical 
home favoured because of its obvious normality, its ability 

to meet the need of the child for personal affection and family 
status, its adaptability to widely differing types, and its flexi- 
bility in adjusting itself to xmlimited variations in the number 
requiring care. In the care of infant children, there seems to be 
most general agreement in favour of family homes, largely 
because of the remarkable results shovm in the reduction of mor- 
tality and morbidity. In preventing the spread of communicable 
diseases, and also of objectionable habits that are equally com- 
municable, individual family homes have certainly a tremendous 
advantage. 

These are some of the more commonly accepted criteria for 
determining which type of care is more suitable in a particular 
case. In practice, however, in many communities the decision 
as between institution and family foster-home depends rather 
upon which happens to be readily available. 

Sel ction of Assuming that a family foster-home is to be 
proper type ^3ed, the question then arises as to what type of 

of family home is best suited to the case in hand. Should it 

foster-home , i i i n 

be a free home, or a boardmg-home where an allow- 
ance is paid? If a free home is preferred, shall it be one that 
contemplates legal adoption, or one in which the child is expected 
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to pay for his care by his laboxir, or one which will pay wages to 
the child for his work? Unfortunately, this decision also is 
frequently made with very little reference to the particular needs 
of the case and the respective merits of the various types of 
placing. 

Free home community is so wealthy as to be able wholly 

favoured if all to disregard the question of cost. It is therefore 
needs are met jf ^ home can be secured that will 

adequately meet all the child’s needs, it should be chosen. The 
pressing danger has always been that the cheapness of free home- 
placing tends to dull the community’s perception of the essential 
needs of the child, with the result that care that is not just what 
is wanted is accepted because it does not appear to cost anything. 
The truth is that no community is so poor that it can afford to 
make cheapness the primary consideration in caring for its 
homeless children. 

Suitable free uiust be evident that there are many children 

homes not for whom a free home of any of the varieties named 
some^Mdren likely to be available. When a child is taken 

into a family home without payment by the placing 
agency, it is usually for one of two reasons. Either it is because 
he is desired for his own sake as a member of the family group, 
or because he is desired for the labour he can perform. Hence 
unattractive children who are too young to work are probably 
ruled out entirely from free home care. For these, there is no 
alternative to the boarding-home or paid foster-family care if they 
are to enjoy the benefits of family life at all. 

Children may be unattractive from the point of view of absorp- 
tion into a stranger’s family by adoption or otherwise for various 
reasons. Some children are distinctly unprepossessing in appear- 
ance or in personality, and others are definitely defective in 
mentality or physique. As a rule, children cease to be desired 
for their own sakes when the years of infancy are past, because 
few people wish to make their own a child who has already been 
moulded to someone else’s heart’s desire, especially if that someone 
is a parent adjudged unfit to have the upbringing of the child. 

When the child attains an age at which his labour is of value, 
the “ work home ” or “ wage home ” may be open to him. This 
usually means farm labour for the boys and domestic service for 
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the girls, because these are the occupations that involve living on 
the premises. Many children who have grown up in the city 
are entirely unsuited to country life and have a deeply rooted 
distaste for it. Similarly, many are definitely adapted for occupa- 
tions other than farm labour or domestic service. If the purpose 
is really to meet the needs of these children for those things that 
will make for healthy, happy development of their capabilities, 
it is often necessary to look elsewhere than to the free home. 

If the need of a child is primarily for a home and the interplay 
of relationships that gives it value, it is often questionable whether 
this can be met by giving him a job, even though he may live 
upon the premises. In the case of girls in domestic service, the 
effort to combine the home and the Job, especially in cities, has 
proved to be a most difficult one. The girl usually feels that she 
is not really “ one of the family ”, and the mistress feels that she 
wants a servant rather than a companion. Neither good homes 
nor good servants are likely to result. In rural homes, where life 
is more simple and informal, this problem is not so pronounced. 

As the age of compulsory school attendance has increased and 
the general standard of what is expected for a child has risen, the 
child has become less valuable as a worker, and the number of 
homes offered on this basis has very greatly decreased. Where 
standards are high, it is often impossible to obtain a “work 
home ” for a schoolgirl, even if it is desired. 

^ ^ When a free home cannot be obtained that will 

yLter-horm^ ^ give the child the kind of family care that he 
meets needs of needs, the boarding-home is definitely indicated. 

A boarding family home is much more likely to 
be foimd to meet the requirements. It does not involve the 
master and servant relationship; it does not limit the child’s 
choice of occupation and — what is perhaps even more important 
— it admits of more effective supervision and co-operation from 
the placing agency. 

When foster-parents accept a child into their home without 
compensation from the agency, they almost invariably feel that 
they are giving something and that one cannot expect to be 
critical of a gift. When board is paid, the attitude of the foster- 
parent is likely to be entirely different. It is taken for granted 
that when one pays for a service he is entitled to specify just 
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how it shall be performed and to assure himself at all times that 
it is the kind of service he desires. So long as super- 
fo^ding^home children placed out in foster- 

homes was merely to prevent or detect exploitation 
or abuse, the attitude of the foster-parent towards it was not 
especially important. But since the emphasis in child care has 
shifted, and the agency ‘has become intensely interested in the 
child’s personal reactions and adjustment, a quite different kind 
of supervision has become necessary; and it is one in which the 
willing co-operation of the foster-parent is absolutely essentiaL 
In recent years, with the growing complexity 
^offoster^^^ntr hand, and the development and 

popularising of child training psychology and of 
the parent training movement on the other, it is becoming 
increasingly realised that the ordinary parent has a really difficult 
job in understanding and training his own children. Although 
the parent has the advantage of knowing all about the heredity 
and early training of his child, and has had continuous oppor- 
tunity to get to know him thoroughly by having observed his 
every action and reaction from birth, he still finds it necessary, 

' in a great many cases, to look to experts for advice and assistance 
through the juvenile court, the behaviour clinic, or otherwise. 
How much greater is the need of the foster-parent for advice and 
assistance in understanding and training someone else’s child ! 

The foster-parent stands really as a trustee caring for the child — 
a trustee to the child-caring agency and ultimately to the parents* 

The very facts that he is someone else’s child, that the foster- 
parents are not his parents, and that the home is not his own 
home create a problem of adjustment that is of fundamental 
importance. The fact that the parties are unfamiliar with each 
other’s attitudes, habits, and likes and dislikes, and that their 
social and cultural backgroimds may be quite dissimilar, makes 
the task especially difficult. 

Moreover, there is, in many cases, the task of maintaining 
friendly relations with the child’s own parents as contributing 
both to their fuller imderstanding of his problems and to his own 
sense of security. 

To all these ordinarily expected difficulties of adapting to a 
stranger’s home is added the fact that many of the children have 
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been subjected to associations, example and training, and have 
acquired attitudes and habits far below the standard of the 
foster-home. The reason why many children are in care is that 
these things have been so grossly unsatisfactory as to require 
their removal from their own homes. This being the case, it is 
obvious that the foster-parent’s task is complicated beyond that 
of the ordinary parent by the necessity for undoing much that has 
already been improperly done in the child’s development. Cer- 
tainly the difficulties are such as to require all the help that can 
be had, if really sound results are to be expected. 

Supervision to function of supervision is to help the 

help foster- foster-parent in these difficult tasks. It involves, 
parents among many other things, important elements of 
child guidance and of parent training. In some organisations, 
the advice and instruction given in each case are supplemented 
by discussion groups for the training of foster-parents. 

Supervision of the general character suggested is much more 
acceptable where the boarding rather than the free home relation- 
ship exists. 

The feeling of security with reference to his 
essential status in the home — ^the sense of reaUy belonging 
to it — is of tremendous importance in the satis- 
factory adjustment of a child to life. This security is not peculiar 
to any particular type of foster-home — free or boarding — ^but is 
the product of very subtle factors of any such home. At its 
best, the adoption^ home offers the most in the direction of 
security, because of the legal recognition of the child’s position 
as one of the family. But, since placing looking to adoption is 
a process involving social as well as legal factors, it must not 
be taken for granted that real security necessarily follows upon 
any adoption. Unless adequately safeguarded, placing for ulti- 
mate adoption may be just as unsatisfactory as careless free 
home or work home placing. 

The fact is that many of the urges that impel 
^^ad^tion^ people to seek to adopt children give little promise 
of a satisfactory and lasting adjustment. Excessive 
parental instinct, which can become a mania for adoption, can 


^ See also Chapter V : Safeguards for placing for Adoption, page 180 . 
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be a rnogt serious hazard varying from “ spoiling ” in various 
degrees to actual insanity. The fond parent, who cannot bear to 
have her own children grow up, and wishes to adopt others to 
fill her need for someone to smother with mothering, is a frequent 
problem. Cases where a child is sought by adoption because 
husband and wife are drifting apart, and it is hoped that a com- 
mon interest in the child'' may tend to prevent a separation, are 
not infrequent, and certainly afford little prospect of real security 
for the child. Still less can be offered by an applicant for a child 
who is suffering from nerves and has been advised by her doctor 
to acquire an interest in life in order to maintain her mental 
equilibrium. 


Some home contemplating adoption is, of 

limitations on course, not available for any child whose own 
adoption parents are still to retain parental rights or guar- 
dianship ; nor should it be hastily considered for those who wish 
to divest themselves of parental responsibilities. The child is 
entitled to his own parents if in any satisfactory way they can 
be preserved to him. Moreover, parents who have given up their 
children frequently want them back again. Adoption eliminates 
the possibility of this happy denouement for both parent and child. 

Even for children whose parents have been permanently 
deprived of their parental rights, adoption should not be entered 
upon with undue haste. Parents are not unchangeable, and do 
sometimes reform, whereas adoption is irrevocable. 

Careful Subject, however, to assurance of such social 

adoption highly and legal procedures as will safeguard the child 

successful — ^ gome cases, his own parents — against 

circumstances such as these, adoption, which gives the child 

a home of his own and permanent legal security again, 

cannot but be regarded as the happiest and most satisfying 

re-establisment of the child bereft of parental guardianship. 

^ ^ The foregoing are some of the considerations 

Selection of a . . . , ? . . a . i . « a . i 

particular home affecting the selection of the type of foster-home 

^ , care for a particular child. The selection of the 

particular child i •, . i T.rv> i. 

particular home is a much more diiBcult matter, 

and one that cannot possibly be reduced to a series of rules. 

A few principles can be laid down, absurdly simple and obvious, 

but demanding the wisdom of Solomon and the patience of Job, 
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together with all the experience and technique of modern child- 
placing to put them into effect. These have been suggested 
in the foregoing discussion, but may properly be recapitulated. 

Recapitulation placing agency must first get to know 

Principles of home s^^id understand the child as well as possible, in 
finding and placing order to realise his particular needs and the 
peculiar problems of personal adjustment that he 
will present. Such a task is very extensive — in fact, as extensive 
as the knowledge and insight of the worker make it. The child 
must be thought of as a whole, as a functioning and developing 
person. 

2. The placing agency must likewise get to know and xmder- 
stand the foster-homes that are offered, first to determine %vhether 
they are sufficiently attractive to be used at all, and then to 
catalogue their peculiar characteristics, their strengths and 
weaknesses, in order to estimate their suitability for any special 
problem or any particular child. Again the demands of the job 
are limited only by the ability of the worker. The more trained 
and experienced, and withal the more understanding the worker, 
the more she will see in this evaluation aspect of home selection* 

3. Various homes available must be considered carefully in the 
light of the particular child’s needs. In some cases, it may be 
necessary to withhold placing until a home with just the desired 
characteristics can be sought out. In any case, the process should 
be one of fitting the home to the child, rather than the child to 
the home. 

4. When the child has been placed, the process is just begun. 
The task of the agency is to make the placing work out success- 
fully for the child, or, if this proves impossible, to remove him and 
try another home. This demands close supervision by highly 
skilled workers. The agency must continually endeavour to 
enlarge and correct its knowledge of both child and foster-home. 
It must constantly interpret the one to the other and smooth out 
difficulties as they arise. It should use every such occasion to 
teach in a tactful manner the principles of parent training ”, so 
that the foster-parents may become increasingly capable, and 
should, where possible, supplement this case-by-case teaching by 
group discussions. The extent to which the agency looks to the 
other resources in the community for specialised advice and 
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as^igtance and group instruction is, of course, a matter of local 
practice. 

It is essential that all supervision should 
Re-estaMisfment have in mind the preparation of the 

child for functioning effectively in the commu- 
nity without supervision, either on return to his own home 
or “ on his own ” after graduation from the agency’s care. 
If he is to return to his own people, it is obvious that the 
agency should see that the home is made as fit to meet his 
needs as is possible before he returns to it. So important is 
this consideration, that the placing of a child back in his 
own home should be dependent upon as definite safeguards 
and procedures as those attending his removal in the first place. 
Obviously, if the child is returned to the conditions which caused 
his removal, the whole benefit and purpose of that removal are 
frustrated. This is another process, the success of which depends 
upon the co-operation of other commtmity agencies. 


Some minimum 
requirements for 
‘‘ usability ” of 
any home 


In deciding whether or not a home is suitable 
for use as a foster-home at all, there are certain 
principles that are generally recognised. 

The foster-parents must be respectable, must 


Minima for have sufficient income, must be of suitable age, 
foster-parents and must live happily together. These are 


obvious minima. 


If there is anything disgraceful about the repu- 
especta t ity of the foster-parents, they can hardly be 

employed by an agency concerned chiefly with the standards and 
behaviour of its child and of the adult he will become. Usually, 
there is fairly clear-cut agreement as to what is disgraceful, but in 
some directions there may be wide difference of opinion even 
among the “ respectable ” members of a community. The 
attitude towards the use of intoxicants is an example, some 
believing that only total abstainers should be selected as foster- 
parents, and others that drunkenness should disqualify only 
when it is gross and habitual. 

Clearly, the agency should satisfy itself that the 
^omp^nce foster-parents have sufficient means to enable them 
to meet the cost of maintaining the standard of 
living expected for the child. 
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If the board payments are necessary to enable the family to 
maintain such a standard of living, there is grave danger that 
the foster-child’s interests will suffer; and, unless there is some 
weighty consideration that should minimise or offset this hazard 
— such as blood relationship, or affection from long association — 
placing should never be contemplated in such circumstances. 
If the needs of a child in care are* properly understood, it 
will be obvious that they are not likely to be fully met by 
placing used as a means of giving relief to the foster-family; 
the practice of placing children to board in destitute families 
in lieu of or to supplement relief or in widows’ pension homes 
to help eke out inadequate allowances finds little support among 
agencies primarily interested in the children, but is sometimes 
imposed upon them by an authority whose chief concern is 
Unnecessary family poor relief. An accepted principle of child- 
replacements to placing is that re-placing, other than from the 
be avoided frankly temporary homes, involves most 

difScult personal adjustments on the part of the child and 
imposes a serious strain upon his personality. All possible 
precautions should be taken, therefore, to avoid re-placing 
becoming necessary. With this in mind, the agency should 
satisfy itself that there is reasonable probability of the income 
of the foster-parents remaining adequate as long as the child 
will need their care, so that there will not be undue risk of his 
having to be re-placed because of insufficient income. 

The same principle is important in connection 
fostfr^^ arenis foster-parents. The length of time 

for which the child may expect to need their ser- 
vices varies greatly according to the type of placing. 

A purely temporary board placing may be only a matter of 
days or weeks, whereas an adoption placing should require the 
full capabilities of the foster-parents for support, guidance, 
control, understanding and comradeship for possibly a period of 
twenty years. For the temporary placing the age of the foster- 
parents at the time only need be considered, but for adoption their 
age twenty years hence is of at least equal importance. Certainly, 
no foster-parents should be selected who, before their duties 
towards the child will normally be completed, will have become 
too old to meet all the needs of the situation adequately, thus 
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making nece33ary the terrible uprooting that another re-placement 
at that stage would mean. 

Adjustment of Members of the foster-family should be reason- 
foster-parents" ably well adjusted to each other and to their 
family community. If foster-parents and others of their 
household do not live happily and co-operatively together, how 
can that most important art be communicated to the child in 
training? If they are in conflict with their neighbours or with 
their community, how can the child avoid developing anti-social 
tendencies? All things considered, the conclusion to be drawn 
is that the basic faculty that a family home should impart is the 
ability to live effectively in families and as part of the community. 

These are generally recognised minima for acceptance as foster- 
homes. Some agencies set up other standard requirements, some 
of which follow. 


Certain minimum requirements in material envi- 
emmmmlnt ^onment often are recognised. For example, most 
organisations insist upon a separate bed for the 
foster-child, and many require that a separate bedroom be 
provided. The possibility of sex practices is perhaps the most 
obvious consideration, although there are numerous others that 
favour a separate room. The encouragement of concepts of 
individual possession and responsibility, of modesty and tran- 
quillity are among the number. 

Two agreed that two foster-parents are highly 

foster-parents desirable for each child, some organisations insisting 
desirable xipon both as a requisite of placing. Normality in 
family life and training is the aim of placing in a family, 
and a home cannot be considered complete or able to give 
entirely normal experience where one parent is missing. If a 
boy is to be cared for, a father’s companionship, influence, 
guidance and control are especially needed. This is a further 
objection to the use of widows’ families for foster-home care. 
Bachelor or Some organisations are fairly definitely opposed 
spinster to the placing of a child with an unmarried person, 
foster-parents whether spinster or bachelor. This is based in part 
upon the need of two parents, but more particularly upon expe- 
rience which has shown that the relationship developed is nearly 
always highly abnormal. While the relationship may not be 
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homo-sexual, yet the mere presence of a child in such a home 
often indicates an adult in need of compensation to assist in 
overcoming poor adjustment to life. The child is not treated as 
an individual searching for wholesome interest, good friends and 
natural independence, but is considered tmconsciously as a satis- 
faction for a craving which should have been met in a more 
normal manner. 


The selection from among acceptable foster- 
largely^cmart homes of the one best suited to meet the individual 
needs of the child in question is a very complicated 
matter. It is the point at which the science and art of placing 
reach their highest level; one which is maintained throughout 
the process of adjustment supervision to its termination in estab- 
lishment or re-establishment in normal community living. In 
all this, the trained skill of the worker is the most important 
factor. 

As the child’s reaction to the care is ultimately the chief 
concern of placing, it is important that his attitude should be as 
co-operative as possible, and that he be disposed towards making 
the placement a success. With this in view, the child’s own 
inclinations and preferences should, where feasible, be carefully 
considered in choosing among available homes in placements 
where he is of age and competence to advise. 

From among the complexities involved in the selection of 
homes for individual children, considerations of religion and race 
stand out with considerable clearness. 

It is generally accepted that, if it can reasonably 
foster-parents avoided, children should not be placed for 
upbringing in homes of markedly different religious 
faith from their own. The development of religious attitudes is 
usually considered partly the fmction of the home, and a child 
is very likely to absorb the religious bias of the family group in 
which he lives. Temporary placements of infants are a distinct 
exception, because the child is too young to be so affected. When 
foster-homes of their own faith are not available, it is sometimes 
the practice of agencies of one religious faith to place their children 
in families of another. In all other cases, however, such placing 
is studiously avoided, because the public wiU suspect proselytism, 
no matter how overwhelming the other advantages of the home 
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may be. To use child-placing as a means of proselytising is to 
take an unfair advantage of both parent and child, and certainly 
a public or semi-public agency would find it difficult to justify 
recruiting one religious body from the ranks of another in any 
community where religious freedom exists. 

The objective of all child-placing being the 
dif^rmces P^^^^ision of home life for the child, approximating 
as closely as possible to what his own should have 
been, children should be placed, as a general rule, in homes and 
with persons of the same race. 
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CHAPTER HI 

PLACING OF CHILDREN IN FAMILIES 
IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES ^ 


Section A 


Historical Developme7it 

An examination of the development and practice of boarding- 
out systems in various European countries shows that the value 
of family homes in caring for orphaned and destitute children was 
early recognised. Bohemia employed this method as early as the 
fifteenth century, while in Finland and the territory that is now 
Belgium, the practice was in vogue in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries respectively.^ Denmark, France, Scotland and 
Sweden have followed this system for more than a hundred 
years. In Switzerland, the principle of family placing has been 
applied since the Reformation (Ziircher Almosenordnung, 1525). 
Its adoption has necessarily been more recent in the Western 
Hemisphere, although here, too, there has been long experience 
of it. In Chile, the boarding of dependent children dates from 
1853, and precedes North- American countries by more than a 
decade. 

In the United States of America, the care of dependent children 
in institutions was followed by the placing of children in free 
homes, usually in villages or rural areas. This was then regarded 
as a satisfactory means of caring for dependent children coming 
from congested urban centres; but as early as 1867, the Boston 
Children’s Aid Society of Boston, Massachusetts, recognised it to 
be unsatisfactory. This was especially true of young boys, many 


^ This chapter was prepared by Miss Elsa Castendyck, Children’s Bureau 
of the United States Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 

2 See document C.P.E.515, page 7. 
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of whom were vagrants or came from hornet in which they had 
had little or no moral training. These children, untrained and 
unacquainted with rural life, contributed little or nothing through 
their own efforts to the foster-home in which they were placed. 
The organisation therefore adopted the plan of paying a moderate 
sum to the families caring for them. The Board of Charities of the 
same State (Massachusetts) had in the previous year (1866) estab- 
lished a visiting agency, and in subsequent years has placed 
thousands of children above the age of 10 years in boarding- 
homes. The placing of infants by the Massachusetts Infant 
Asylum followed shortly afterwards. In 1881, the legislature of 
Massachusetts made an appropriation to pay for the care of 
children under 10 years of age, thus acknowledging the respon- 
sibility of the State for payment of board for children in family 
homes instead of expecting the child to earn his living by his 
own labour. The system developed simultaneously in organisa- 
tions financed by voluntary funds and in agencies supported 
by State and local funds.^ The use of paid homes became a 
generally accepted principle, and has for many years been prac- 
tised in varying degrees in States other than Massachusetts. 

The Children’s Protection Act of the Province ofi Ontario, 
Canada, has for more than fo^ty years recognised the value of 
private home care for children, which is now extensively practised 
throughout the Dominion. 

Ancient though the practice thus appears to be, it probably 
existed much earlier in some of the Eastern civilisations. ^ 

Slingerland, in his book Child-placing in Families,^ describes the 
practice of the Hebrew people of Biblical times in placing orphaned 
children in the homes of childless couples. The early Christian 
Church used homes of relatives and Church associates, and when 
these resources were inadequate to meet the demands, orphaned 
and dependent children were placed in homes of worthy widows. 
This service was paid for by collections taken in the congregations. 
This was probably the real genesis of a boarding-out system which 
was revived in the later centuries. It does not appear to have 


^ Henry W, Thubston : The Dependent Child, Columbia University Press, 
1930, pages 169, 170-174. 

^ W. H, Slingebland : Child-placing in Families, Russell Sage Found- 
ation, 1919, pages 27, 28, 29. 
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been a makeshift, since the recognition of values of home life and 
family training, rather than economic considerations, were, in part 
at least, the motive force at the inception of the system and during 
the period when it was practised. Although the Christian Church 
adopted the system of group care in the third or fourth centuries, 
and thus laid the foundations for institutional care in modern 
times, Jewish child welfare work continued on its original basis, 
using the early method of child-placing in families. Jewish 
orphanages, however, were established in England and Germany 
in the nineteenth century.^ 

A detailed study of the historical development of the boarding- 
out of children, country by comitry throughout the world, would 
no doubt produce data which would be of sociological and histo- 
rical interest, reflecting the degree to which the tribal group or 
the State accepted economic responsibility for its dependent 
children, and possibly enabling the value of present programmes 
and procedures to be gauged. In the ancient Jewish civilisation, 
children were cared for in homes of relatives and others, under 
definite laws and regulations. In modern times, Finland was 
among the countries which early accepted its legal responsibility 
for boarding care, having provided for such placing in the Law 
of 1852 on Public Relief. Since then at least twenty-five other 
countries have legalised the placing of children by legislation 
making some Governmental body responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the law. In spite of the subsequent wide use of 
boarding-homes, the assumption of authority and responsibility 
by the State has apparently been of slow development. Inform- 
ation obtained in 1935* shows the following dates of legislative 
action relating to the boarding-out of children : 


Union of South 


Africa^ 

1913 

Czechoslovakia. . . 

1921 

Australia 

1879 

Danzig 

1927 

Austria 

1919 

Denmark 

1905 

United Kingdom . 

1870 

Estonia 

1920 

Chile 

1853 

Finland 

1852 


^ See W. H. Slingerland : Child-placing in Families, Russell Sage Found- 
ation, 1919, pages 29, 30, 31. 

® See document C.P.E.515, page 8. 
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France 

. . . 1904 

Luxemburg .... 

. . 1855 

India 

. . . 1927 

Netherlands .... 

. . 1922 

Ireland 

. . . 1862 

New Zealand . ! . 

. . 1908 

Italy 

. . . 1926 

Norway 

. . 1905 

Japan 

. . . 1932 

Roumania 

. . 1920 

Hungary . . . 

. . . 1903 

Spain 

. . 1915 

Latvia 

...• 1929 

Sweden 

. . 1902 

Lithuania ... 

. . . 1928 

Yugoslavia .... 

. . 1929 1 


In the United States of America, the Federal laws do not contain 
any provisions relating to boarding out in families. The use of 
the paid boarding-home seems to date from about 1866, in the 
State of Massachusetts.^ Since then, the plan has been developed 
spasmodically, as the needs of the State or locality demanded, and 
at the present time it is practised in most of the forty- eight 
States. In 1936, there were thirty-two States in which statutory 
provision had been made for the licensing and supervision of 
family homes for children. 

Cultural and social conditions are no doubt the factors which 
determine the absence or rare occurrence of this form of care in 
Bolivia, Bulgaria, Monaco, Siam and Venezuela.^ 

Auspices^ Legal Authority and Regulations. 

Tradition, the size of the country, the development of a policy 
of local control in the various provinces, communes or States — 
these are the factors that largely determine the extent to which 
responsibility and regulation are placed with local authorities or 
vested in some appropriate Government agency. If we accept 
the premise that the best chances for success in a boarding-home 
programme depend largely on knowledge of the child and his 
individual needs and problems, and on complete knowledge of the 
home in which he lives, the desirable system would seem to be 


^ Switzerland : 


Basle (town) 1906 

Berne 1912 (Law on the introduction of the Swiss civil code.) 

Geneva .... 1926 

Vaud 1916 

Zurich 1921 


^ See Social Service Year Book, 1929, article by C. C. Carstens, page 180. 
® See document C.P.E.515, page 3. 
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that in which the smaller political subdivisions assumed respon- 
sibility for determining whether the child should be placed in a 
family, the home being selected and careful attention being given 
to it after the child has been placed there. Such systems do exist 
in many countries. Thus, in Denmark, in each commune (with 
the exception of Copenhagen) the placing of children is carried 
out by a Social Welfare Committee through a Child Welfare 
Council, In Sweden, every commune has its Child Welfare 
Council, which is responsible for the work for children under 
16 years of age who are destitute, neglected, abused, ill or in need 
of special care ; and for children under 18 who are in moral danger, 
or wayward or delinquent; and for yoimg persons between 18 and 
21 who lead a dissolute or idle life. Such children may be placed 
in foster-families under the supervision of the Council. The 
Government of the province is required to administer the laws 
regarding children in a proper manner, and to that end a child 
welfare consultant is appointed in each province, who is required 
to keep foster-children under supervision. The National Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, through a bureau which deals with various 
questions relating to child welfare and through the national 
inspector for poor relief and child welfare, issues further regula- 
tions, establishes standards and selects qualified personnel. Thus 
we see the centralised authority vested in the State, but the direct 
care in the hands of the local commune. 

In Switzerland, the classic case of a coimtry with communal 
autonomy, family placing also devolves primarily upon the com- 
mune. The competent bodies are : for children of parents in 
receipt of public assistance and for children who have been 
succoured by the public authorities, the public assistance autho- 
rity; for children placed under tutelage, the guardianship autho- 
rity of the commune. While not departing from the principle 
of communal autonomy, the canton of Zurich has for practical 
reasons entrusted the placing of children in families to the child 
welfare committees of the various districts. Family placing, when 
in the hands of private organisations, is carried out within the 
area either of a commune or of a district. In a number of cantons, 
it is entrusted to the district secretariat of the Pro Juventute 
Foundation or to educational societies for indigent children 
(Armenerziehimgsvereine), or to women’s associations. 
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There are various systems in force and different central autho- 
rities in other countries. In Latvia, Roumania and Yugoslavia, 
the Ministry of Public Welfare assumes responsibility; the 
Ministry of Education, in Luxemburg and New Zealand; the 
Ministry of Health and the Home Office, in the United 
Kingdom; the Ministry of the Interior, in Hungary and Ireland; 
and the Ministry of Jftstice, in Belgium and the Netherlands.^ 
In Switzerland, in view of the Federal form of the State, the 
Confederation has no competence in this field. General super- 
vision over family placing is in the hands of the cantonal 
authorities. The point of particular interest is not the 
ministry in which the authority is vested, but recognition of 
the need of centralised authority and the existence of a system 
which shall give a degree of uniform service and protection to 
children. 

The responsibility for the placing of children in the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics is in accordance with the political 
philosophy of the country. Institutions were generally used for 
the care of all needy children up to 1928 . At that time, a decree 
was issued regulating the placing of children in institutions and 
foster-homes and providing for the payment of board by the 
Government. Subsequent legislation in 1985 and 1936 carried 
the programme further and modified it. By the latter Act, the 
mutual aid funds of the collective farms assist children of collec- 
tive farmers who are in temporary need. The expense is met 
through the mutual aid funds derived from entrance fees, member- 
ship dues and the regular appropriation of 2% of the income of 
the farms, from crops and animal husbandry. The Government 
of the Soviet Union contributes 30 % of the sum spent by the 
mutual aid associations for this purpose. Funds were made 
available by an appropriation of five million roubles in 1935 . 
The Soviet system recognises the different social conditions in 
rural and urban areas, and provides two forms of administration. 
In cities and industrial districts, children between 5 months and 
4 years are placed by health authorities; public education autho- 
rities assume a similar responsibility for children between' 4 and 
14 years of age. In rural districts, children are placed in foster- 


^ See document C.P.E.515, page 4. 
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liomeg by the village so^dets, v:ho report quarterly to the municipal 
public health or public education authorities (according to the 
age of the children) the number and the condition of their chax'ges.^ 
Importance seems to be attached mainly to the health aspects 
during early childhood, and to educational development during 
school age. 

Many children are placed in homes at the request of or by their 
own parents. Other children are found by the courts to be 
neglected or destitute, or to be the victims of unsuitable parental 
care. The registration of foster-homes, the requirements as to 
the number of children in the home, the age of the foster-parents, 
and certain sanitary requirements are specified in many countiies 
— among them being the United Kingdom, Denmark, Finland, 
Sweden, several Swiss cantons and most of the States of the 
United States of America. By this means, the child can be 
protected from exploitation, and regulations can be provided for 
health and education. The relationship to the juvenile court is 
frequently semi-ofScial, and although private organisations are 
entrusted with the boarding-out of children in many countries, 
the court may take the responsibility for requiring such service.^ 
The practice is apparently determined largely by local conditions, 
and by the existence of private organisations placing children in 
homes and institutions. Legislation, official regulations and the 
juvenile court frequently came after the service of the private 
organisation, with the result that previous experience, skill and 
greater financial resources on the part of the non-official bodies 
have resulted in a continuance of the system.^ 

The advantages and disadvantages of each system depend upon 
the local situation. The use of private agencies is usually safe- 
guarded by means of special requirements such as satisfactory 
personnel, the maintenance of a sufficient number of suitable 
homes and a budget which allows for an adequate programme of 
educational, health and social opportunities for their wards- 
Inability to provide these essentials means that no permit or 
licence will be granted, and the private agencies will not be 


^ Information available in the Children’s Bureau, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D.C. 

2 See document C.P.E.515, page 5. 

3 Ibid., page 6. 
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allowed to take care of children. Such regulationjs may be neces- 
sary where zeal for good works on the part of those responsible 
for the agencies’ programmes exceeds wisdom and financial 
resources. 

Character of Personnel employed. 

Since the child’s whole life will be influenced by the experience 
of childhood, the selection of proper persons to provide care and 
training during the formative years is a task fraught with grave 
responsibility, and with much danger if not properly exercised. 
In the United States of America and in Canada, increasingly 
greater emphasis is being placed on the need for such persons to be 
well informed in the fundamentals of social service. A knowledge 
of the dynamics of human relationships, community resources, 
and essentials of good physical and mental health will be of great 
value in the selection of a proper home and the evaluation of the 
service it is rendering the child. The practice of employing such 
trained personnel can hardly be said to be widespread in any 
country, although its desirability is recognised outside the United 
States of America and Canada.^ Finland has attempted to 
provide its inspectors with such education for the past fifteen 
years, by means of free courses of instruction. Uruguay, in 1984 , 
passed a public health law containing regulations for the appoint- 
ment of inspectors. It requires that an applicant for the position 
of inspector must have a certificate from the School of Social 
Service. All other child welfare workers employed by the Child 
Council, which is the Governmental agency administering child 
welfare work, are likewise required by the Children’s Code to 
have been trained at a school of social service. Such a school 
was established in Montevideo in 1985 and is attached to the 
Ministry of Health. 

The social workers employed in Sweden in the investigation of 
foster-homes and in visiting children in foster-homes are usually 
trained at a school of social work, although in rural communities 
the work is sometimes done by untrained volunteers. Schools of 
social work, with courses varying from four months tofi ve years, 


^ See doctunent C.P-E.515, page 19. 



exist in Sweden, and there are also organisations devoting their 
efforts to the improvement of standards of training for social 
work. 

As already stated, responsibility for the placing of childi’en in 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is vested in public health 
and public education authorities. In addition to the supervision 
afforded by the personnel of these departments, social workers 
employed by kindergartens, day nurseries, schools, and other 
child welfare agencies are required to visit the child, acting under 
definite regulations prescribed by the People’s Commissariats of 
Education, of Public Health and of Social Welfare, in co-operation 
with the People’s Commissariat of Social Justice.^ 

Certain other countries make no specific requirements as to 
education or training. In Denmark, unpaid inspectors are 
appointed by the local child welfare committee. Such service is 
regarded as a civic responsibility, and may not be refused. Paid 
inspectors are employed in the large cities by permission of the 
Minister of Social Welfare when no volimteers are available. 
They are required to have training. Workers in the officially 
recognised private child welfare societies are also paid and 
trained inspectors. From the information obtainable on this 
point, it seems fair to state that, on the whole, trained personnel 
is foimd where well-developed systems of boarding care exist. 
In the Swiss cantons, in general, no special training is required 
of persons supervising foster-families, but only experienced 
persons are employed. Moreover, there is a growing tendency 
to confine this work to specially qualified persons. 

Present Extent of Various Types of Child-placing in Relation 
to Other Forms of Child Care, 

So many factors enter into any consideration of the extent of 
child-placing that a mere recital of the number of children cared 
for in boarding-homes means little unless data regarding the 
reason for the child’s removal from his home, the prevalence or 
absence of other types of child care, such as placing in an insti- 


^ Information available in tbe Children’s Bureau, United States Depart 
ment of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
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tution, mothers’ aid or mothers’ pensions, and the ages and classes 
of children included in the boarding-out system are known. 
Some countries provide for the care of young children only in 
boarding-homes; others regard this system as a means of providing 
the child with vocational training; and still others include the 
delinquent child and children iu moral danger.^ A few provide 
such care for children suffermg from mental and physical iafir- 
mities. A true measure of the system would be to compare it 
with other types of child-placing — i.e., institutional, legal 
adoption and the so-called free home, including legally adopted 
children. Failing the possibility of an exact comparison of this 
sort, a more generalised statement can be made on the basis of 
the data collected. Of the forty-two countries replying to the 
questionnaire, all but five reported some system of boarding 
care; Bolivia, Bulgaria, Siam, Venezuela and Monaco report that 
they have no such system.^ 

No data are available as to the number of children placed in 
boarding-homes in all these countries or as to the extent to which 
this care is given in preference to care in institutions. However, 
limited information from Denmark, Norway and Sweden shows 
that in Norway, in 1935 , 3,350 children under 18 years of age 
had been removed from their own homes by the local child welfare 
councils and placed out. Of this munber, 55 . 5 % were in foster- 
homes and 44 . 5 % were in institutions. In Denmark, in 1935 , 
1,406 children were removed from their homes by the local child 
welfare councils and placed out; only 9 % were placed in foster- 
homes, and the remainer were placed in institutions, including 
hospitals. In addition to these, 13,784 children were placed in 
foster-homes by their own parents. For Denmark, no information 
was available as to the number of children placed in institutions 
by their parents. For the year 1931 , 31,551 children imder 16 
were placed out by their own parents in Sweden, of whom 84 % 
were placed in foster-homes and 16 % in institutions. In the 
same year, 40,270 dependent, neglected, wayward (imder 16 ) and 
delinquent children imder 18 were removed from their own homes 
by the authorities and placed out. Of these, 72 % were placed 
in foster-homes and 28 % in institutions. 

" ^ See dociiment C.P.E.31S, pages 8 and 9. 

2 IMd.> pages 2 and 3. 



In the United Kingdom, children boarded out by the public 
assistance authorities account for the majority of boarded-out 
children, but the number so placed after juvenile court hearings 
is increasing. Small numbers of defective children are boarded 
out. Infant children privately placed in foster-homes under 
Ministry of Health supervision number 18,000. 

In 1983, the Bureau of the Census of the United States of 
America included in its work the actual count of all children cared 
for by agencies on December 31st, 1933, specifying whether they 
were in institutions or foster-homes. The total number was 
281,857, the majority of whom were in institutions or foster-homes 
(242,929, less 38,928 who were under supervision in their own 
homes or were in hospital). Of the 242,929 who were in insti- 
tutions or foster-homes, 66,350 were in boarding-homes; 31,538 in 
free foster-homes; and 4,689 in wage or work homes. Thus we 
find the number of children in all types of foster-homes in the 
United States approximately 40% smaller than the total number 
in institutions. 

Ages of Children under Each Type of Care, 1933. 


Age of child 

Total 

In insti- 

In foster-homes 

children 

tutions 

Boarding 

Free 

Work 
or wage 

Under 1 year. . . 

6,269 

2,747 

1,708 

1,810 

4 

1-5 years ..... 

36,897 

14,720 

15,273 

6,879 

25 

6-9 years 

57,092 

35,028 

16,902 

5,114 

48 

10-13 years . . . 

78,329 

52,334 

19,429 

6,456 

110 

14 and 15 years. 

32,705 

20,190 

8,143 

3,911 

461 

16 and 17 years. 

20,740 

10,801 

3,721 

4,316 

1,902 

18-20 years .... 

10,030 

3,919 

1,056 

2,937 

2,118 

Age unknown . 

867 

613 

118 

115 

21 

Total. . . 

242,929 

140,352 

66,350 

31,538 

4,689 


The ages of the children in the returns from the United States 
of America varied from less than 1 year to the age of majo- 


^ May include some children with their mothers. See Agnes K. ELvnnxV : 
“ Dependent Children under Care of Children’s Agencies : A Review of the 
Census Findings ”, Social Service Review, Vol. X, No. 2, page 250, June 1936. 
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rity.^ A larger number of infant.s and children under 6 year3 of 
age were cared for in boarding-home.s and free foster-homes than 
in institutions; the number in boarding-homes was almost equal to 
the number in institutions, while the number of children of school 
age in institutions exceeded those in foster-homes, although many 
were in boarding-homes. Of the boys and girls over 16 years 
of age, slightly more than half were in foster-homes, less than a 
third of whom were in boarding-homes. “ The use of different 
types of care for children of different ages is largely affected by 
the facilities that are available in any community, but since many 
of the States having boarding-home programmes also have insti- 
tutions, the greater use of boarding-homes than institutions for 
children from 1 to 5 years of age might indicate a conscious 
selection of foster-home care for yotmger children.” ^ In Canada, 
in 1981, when the last Dominion census was taken, there were 
14,607 children m the care of children’s aid societies and official 
organisations, of whom 8,496 were m boarding-homes. In 
Finland, 18,134 children were in boarding-homes in 1981, in 
addition to 9,575 in assisted institutions.^ 

In European countries, it is apparent that the use of the insti- 
tution is frequently supplementary to a boardiag-out programme. 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Germany, Hungary, the Netherlands, 
Norway and Roumania all report the use of centres or small 
institutions as receiving homes in which the child to be placed in 
a boarding-home receives medical attention and a degree of 
preparation for his new home.^ More important still is the fact 
that the persons responsible for his care are able to know him 
intimately and select the new home accordingly. This system 
^exists in portions of the United States of America and Canada. 
Here, as elsewhere, it is recognised that boarding-home care is not 
always suitable for all children and that the selection of an 
institution or foster-home must be firstly on the basis of the 


^ The inclusion of 187 children under 14 years of age in work or wage 
homes is probably due to misunderstanding on the part of the reporting 
agency as to the interpretation of this type of home. Many of these cMdren 
were imdoubtedly in free homes or were placed with their mothers in homes 
in which the mothers were working to support themselves and their children. 
2 Agnes K. Hanna : Op. cit 
^ See document C.P.E,515, page 23. 

^ See document C.P.E.516, page 10. 
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child’s individual needs, and secondly on the resources of the 
community. From the reports and literature available, it would 
appear that the European countries generally regard the boarding- 
home system as satisfactory for young normal children ■who are 
not regarded as delinquent or possessing serious behaviour diffi- 
culties, and use the institution for children wffio require special 
consideration because of health, educational or behaviom’ prob- 
lems. While practices in the United States of America and 
Canada differ in various localities, it is apparent that the general 
practice includes these children in boarding-home care in many 
cities and rural areas. 

Both institutions and boarding-homes frequently serve as a 
means of preparing the child for adoption by a family. The 
practice of legally uniting the child to the family varies -widely in 
different parts of the world. Thus yve find in the “ Report on 
Adoption of Children among Certain Non-European Peoples ” ^ 
that adoption approximates to slavery in some of these countries. 
Although legal provision for adoption is now practically universal 
in Europe, the United Kingdom, the United States of America 
and Canada, and is less imiversal in South and Central America,® 
it is apparent that the number of children cared for in this manner 
is small in comparison with those in boarding and free homes and 
in institutions. 

A system of placing of children by their parents in homes which 
provide no legal and little social protection to the child is practised 
in some countries- In these countries, this is kno^wn as “ adop- 
tion ”. This does not include a contract or legal action. It does 
not correspond to, and should not be confused with, the legal 
process which assures the child of the care, protection and oppor- 
tunities generally accorded by parents to their child. 

Collaboration in Placing between Public Authorities and Voluntary 
Effort. 

Voluntary effort inspired by the necessity of caring for children 
whose needs had not yet been recognised, or, if recognised, not 
assumed by public authorities, has resulted in collaboration in 


^ See document C.P.E.5I6, page 45. 

* See Encyclopcedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 1, page 461. 
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placing between public and private agencies in many countries. 
In the United States of America, various systems of co-operation 
are in vogue. In some States the payment of a subsidy to private 
child-placing agencies, some of which are under sectarian auspices, 
provides foster-home care for large numbers of children. The plan 
of payment on the basis of the number of days’ care and the 
number of children given care by the voluntary agency represents 
another system, probably less widely used, but generally more 
satisfactory. In each instance, the voluntary agency pays a 
considerable portion of the actual cost of boarding the children, 
and in addition provides the social workers and other personnel 
required in the selection of homes and the placing and supervision 
of the children, A third plan in vogue in a limited degree only — 
in the care of children needing special services — ^provides for the 
payment of fees sufficient to cover all costs involved in the care. 

Since private charity frequently precedes public responsibility, 
voluntary agencies have had in many instances fully developed 
services, including trained personnel. The economy of using these 
organisations rather than duplicating the plan was obvious, and 
led to a continuation of the plan. With the recent growth of 
public services on a broader basis, both in extent and variety, 
public agencies have developed similar services. The recognition 
that the satisfactory placing of children in foster-homes requires 
skill which may in truth be called a “ specialised service ” has also 
resulted in the continued use of voluntary care agencies by public 
authorities, especially public assistance boards imable or unwilling 
to provide the required specialised foster-home care in their own 
organisations. 

In European countries and some non-European countries, the 
experience has apparently been much the same : the variety and 
type of plan is determined by local needs. Austria, Belgium, 
Chile, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, Italy, Latvia, Lithua- 
nia, the Netherlands, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland and Turkey all 
reported the use of private or semi-official agencies.^ In addition 
to serving as pioneers in the field of boarding care, voluntary 
agencies have also stimulated and directed efforts to obtain legis- 
lation which has led to proper public supervision or control of the 


^ See document C,P.E.515, pages 5, 6. 
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private organisations. In portions of the United States of 
Anaerica, the care of children by public agencies has been greatly 
influenced both in extent and character by the influence of volun- 
tary child care societies. 

Belationship to Protection Provisions for Certain Types of Children 
in Need of Care. 

The literature of modern child care, whether European or 
American, testifies to the value of the home as a means of training 
for after-life. The foster-home or boarding-home has for many 
years provided the substitute for the child’s own home in at least 
twenty-six countries.^ It is apparent that both public (or official) 
and voluntary organisations utilise this form of care. Yet the 
system varies widely in regard to the types of children benefiting. 
There seems to be a general acceptance of the foster-home for the 
normal child, especially during early years. The formative years 
provide the most hopeful period for the establishment of desirable 
social habits and ties of affection. The possibility of better health , 
because of the individual nature of foster-home care, is another 
factor. It is not surprising, therefore, that an illegitimate child, 
who is often deprived of the usual advantages of home life, should 
be specifically mentioned in the laws and regulations determining 
child care. The unmarried mother faces difficulties in securing 
these essential prerequisites of childhood that are provided as a 
matter of course by parents in an established home. Because 
many unmarried mothers are employed in domestic service, it is 
impossible for them to keep the child with them or to give suffi- 
cient attention to their children cared for apart from them. 
The boarding-home offers a means of temporary care until the 
mother can assume the responsibility of the child’s care or until 
he is adopted. Many illegitimate children, however, seem to be 
boarded out, not because of their status, but rather because they 
are classed as dependent or neglected children.^ Financial assist- 
ance is frequently given to the mother with the specific idea of 
making it possible for her to keep her child. Thus allowances are 
paid by the authorities, who have collected all or portions of the 


1 See document C.P.E.515, page 8. 

2 lUd.y page 10. 
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money from the father. These children are under official guar- 
dianship, and the foster-families caring for the child are investi- 
gated and supervised, regardless of the source of the payment of 
money for care.^ Since specific data are not available, a detailed 
analysis of the practices in each country is required to determine 
to what extent Governmental bodies regard the placement of the 
illegitimate child as aii official function. Only six countries — 
Austria, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Sweden and Switzer- 
land — mentioned these children in their replies to the question- 
naire prepared by the former Child Welfare Committee regarding 
classes of children boarded out.^ The extensive use of boarding- 
homes in all countries would lead to the assumption that children 
are placed irrespective of the status of birth, and that public and 
voluntary organisations shared this responsibility. The exact 
degree to which this responsibility is shared cannot be established, 
but some characteristic adaptations are included in a subsequent 
section of the report (see Chapter IV). 

In many States, it is quite difficult to establish the distinctions 
between the care of neglected children and those in need of special 
care of varying type. Particularly is this true of endeavours to 
establish the relationship between measures to care for the child 
suffering from neglect on the part of the parents and the child 
involved in juvenile delinquency. The standards of the commu- 
nity largely determine whether the case is dealt with as one in 
social adjustment or one calling for court action. In some 
countries, not only violations of local or State laws and regulations, 
but behaviour problems of varying nature bring the child into the 
purview of the court or its auxiliary services, and the question 
of disposition as a delinquent or as a child in need of care will 
again vary with the standards of public opinion, the legal proce- 
dures, the attitude of the judiciary, and the social agencies of that 
community. There appears to be broad recognition of the fact 
that a large proportion of all offences committed by juveniles are 
the direct or indirect result of the parents’ failure to provide the 
proper care, training, and — equally important — affectionate 
regard for the child. The parents are therefore charged with 


^ See document C.P.E.515, page 10. 
® page 9. 
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neglect rather than the child with delinquency. The category 
“ neglected child ” may thus include many children who are 
delinquent in that they are violators of accepted social standards 
or legal regulations. The actual number of children so classified 
is not so important as the fact that, in many countries, the treat- 
ment accorded to so-called wayward and delinquent children is in 
direct accord with the philosophy of the boarding-out system and 
the spirit of modern child care. An example of this is found in 
Sweden, where children under 15 are not considered responsible 
before the law for their acts and are not punished, whatever the 
nature of the offence. Young people between the ages of 15 and 
18 who commit offences of minor nature are referred to the child 
welfare council, as are all children under 15 years- The council 
may place a child in a foster-home, with or without the parents’ 
consent. In Norway, Denmark and Finland, child welfare coun- 
cils are given similar authority. It is apparent from a tabulation 
of the number of children in boarding-homes and those in insti- 
tutions that in Norway, Denmark and S'weden preference is given 
to boarding-homes rather than to institutional care. 

Relationship to Healthy Educational and Vocational Facilities. 

Earlier discussion of the administrative authority in the 
boarding-out of children in various countries gives some indication 
of the relationship of public health, educational and vocational 
facilities to actual practice now in operation. It is not to be 
expected that there would be any discrimination against foster- 
children. On the contrary, it is quite apparent that the necessity 
of providing the child in a boarding-home with extra safeguards 
is recognised. This does not necessarily imply a weakness in the 
system : it is an expression of the responsibility which official and 
volimtary organisations feel for their wards. Rules and regula- 
tions imposed by the supervising agency and agreements drawn 
up between foster-parents and the official or semi-official organisa- 
tion give some indication of the degree to which special attention 
is accorded health and education in the more generalised aspects 
of foster-care. The emphasis placed on these special needs is, 
furthermore, indicated by the character of the administrative 
body. Thus, in the Union of South Africa, Austria, Chile, Czeeho- 
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Slovakia, Hungary, Ireland and Italy, supervision is exercised by 
the medical officer or welfare centres.^ On the other hand, in the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Hepublics, responsibility for supervision 
is placed on the municipal public health authorities for children 
up to the age of 4 years ; after that age, responsibility is transferred 
to educational authorities If the placing of a child in a boarding- 
home is intended to provide him 'with the benefits of normal home 
life, it may reasonably be assumed that he is accorded all the 
benefits open to children in the homes of their own parents. This 
implies observance on the part of foster-parents of the compulsory 
school attendance law, a condition which apparently obtains quite 
generally where children of school age are boarded out.® An 
interesting example of the emphasis on health care is found in 
Chile, where children between the ages of 2 and 7 years are placed 
in boarding-homes by the National Institution of the Child, a 
public institution under the jurisdiction of the Board of Charities 
of Santiago. The medical supervision of the children — approxi- 
mately 1,000 in number — ^so cared for is carried on by two physi- 
cians and two nurses appointed for that purpose. Social workers 
also visit the homes and watch the general care and conditions 
in the home. 

In the Swiss cantons, too, care is taken to see that children 
placed in families receive medical attention and proper education. 
In the canton of Zurich, for example, the district medical officer 
is ex officio a member *of the district child welfare committee. 

In the United States of America and Canada, the use of public 
educational and health authorities is quite general, especially for 
children cared for by official organisations. Medical services 
provided in hospitals, clinics and dispensaries are open to foster- 
children without any discrimination. Voluntary and secular 
organisations may be provided special care in hospitals, clinics 
and schools maintained by these agencies. Certain societies 
provide psychiatric and psychological services for children, if the 
history of their earlier experiences or behaviour warrants further 
study and consideration. The same may be said of the child 


^ See document C.P.E.515, page 20. 

2 Information available in the Children’s Bureau, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D.C. 

® See document C.P,E,515, page 15. 
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guidance clinics and similar departments now frequently fomid 
in public schools in the United States of America. 

The growth of industrial life in cities and the wide use of 
mechanical devices on farms have been, in a measure at least, 
responsible for the discontinuance of '' apprentice homes in 
the United States of America as a means of vocational training. 
It is true, however, that yoimg persons, mainly girls, are placed 
by agencies in “ wage or work ” homes. This is usually for 
the purpose of providing a means of earning maintenance and a 
small wage while continuing at school. It cannot be regarded as 
apprenticeship, since generally no formal agreement as to training 
is entered into by the foster-parents. The system is open to 
criticism, unless great care is exercised in the selection of homes 
and the children so placed, since it may lead to exploitation 
detrimental to health and welfare. 

Denmark and Finland present interesting examples of the pro- 
vision of vocational training for children by State authorities. 
In Finland, the Law of 1936 provides that the Ministry of Social 
Welfare may, after investigation, order the State to subsidise the 
communes to the extent of one-half, or more in special cases, of 
the amount spent on the vocational training of young persons in 
the charge of the public welfare boards. Previously, the Govern- 
ment had contributed one-half of the costs of vocational training, 
provided the commune welfare agency or an individual contributed 
the remainder. Such education consists of training in agriculture, 
a trade or a commercial occupation. It should be noted that this 
is open to all children, and not to foster-children alone. In 
Denmark, the Child Welfare Council of the commune may, with 
the approval of the ojQScial inspector, place a child in suitable 
apprenticeship or employment. A contract must be signed for 
the purpose. Following the completion of the required school 
attendance period, a Norwegian foster-child may be placed in 
apprenticeship or as a domestic servant. Whether this is in the 
nature of vocational training depends upon the skill exercised in 
the selection of apprenticeship and the degree to which the foster- 
home exercises its function as a means of training. The ultimate 
success or failure of the plan doubtless depends largely on social 
and economic conditions. 
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Types of Home and Methods of Investigation, 

It is apparent from the foregoing that footer-homes are caring 
for children of all ages and in variono capacities in many countries. 
It is therefore not surprising that considerable difference is noted 
in the preference for rural or urban homes, the methods of selection 
and supervision. We find that in seventeen coxmtries there is a 
preference for foster-homes in rural districts as compared with ten 
cotmtries in which urban districts are preferred.^ Obviously, the 
acceptance of a child in a family home presupposes sufficient space 
to allow for physical comfort. A small apartment or flat in an 
urban centre frequently could not offer such accommodation. 
The healthful atmosphere of a rural district offers attractions not 
found in a crowded city. The possibility of fresh vegetables and 
milk in greater abundance in the country or in a village than in 
the city appears as a means of offering healthful diet. On the 
other hand, social and health services may be lacking in sparsely 
settled districts, and the problem of providing adequate school 
and medical facilities may make the use of rural foster-homes a 
hardship. The difficulties of supervision of children and foster- 
parents are increased in such instances. Furthermore, certain 
children may be temperamentally unsuited to life in rural homes. 
Delinquent or problem children require frequent attention from 
the organisation responsible for their care, whereas a normal child 
needs less frequent supervision. The selection of a rural home in 
preference to an urban home is therefore dependent upon several 
considerations. Generally it may be said that the existence of 
health and welfare services, including educational resources in 
rural districts or the proximity to an urban centre, determine 
to a considerable extent the advisability of using homes in the 
country. 


^ There is a preference for rural districts in the following countries : 
Australia (South Australia), Austria, Belgium, United Kingdom, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Latvia, Lithuania, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Roumania, Sweden, United States of America, Yugoslavia, 
while urban districts are preferred in the following countries : Australia 
(Western Australia, Queensland), China, Estonia, Finland, Luxemburg, 
Mexico, Netherlands East Indies, Spain, Union of South Africa. 

(See document C.P.E.515, page 12.) 

It appears that there is similarly a preference for rural districts in 
Switzerland. 
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It is clear from the material obtained that the homes of 
persons in various walks of life are open to boarding children.^ 

Eighteen countries reported that children were placed in the 
homes of peasants and small farmers : but twelve of the countries 
reported that the homes of artisans and workmen were used, and 
four (in addition to nine other countries) reported the use of homes 
of minor officials and middle-class families. It may be assumed 
that in the United States of America, ^ Belgium, Egypt, Estonia, 
Mexico and Turkey, where in general attempts are made to find 
a family environment suited to the child’s needs, a variety of 
homes are used. 

The selection and supervision of these homes requires skill and 
experience. It involves evaluation of the tangible and visible 
factors, and the infinitely more difficult task of assaying the rela- 
tionship of the child to the foster-home and community. The 
health and economic status and social standing of the family are 
comparatively easily determined. The motive in taking a child 
and the personality traits of the prospective foster-parents are 
subtle factors not so easily discovered. The responsibility for 
these investigations is vested in various authorities, both volun- 
tary and official, and is both direct and indirect. As regards the 
indirect type, a licence is granted by an official organisation on 
the basis of an investigation. This does not preclude direct 
supervision by periodical visits to the home and the child. The 
use of trained personnel for this purpose is found in fourteen 


1 In the majority of countries, homes for children are most frequently 
found among the class of peasants or small farmers. These countries are 
as follows : Austria, United Kingdom (Scotland), Canada, Chile, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, Hungary, Ireland, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Roumania, Sweden, Yugoslavia. 

The replies from the following countries mention the boarding-out of 
children in workmen’s and artisans’ families : Austria, United Kingdom, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, Finland, Hungary, Ireland, Lithuania, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland. 

Children are also frequently placed with middle-class families and minor 
officials in the following eoxmtries : Australia, Austria, China, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Denmark, India (Bombay), Japan, Latvia, Luxemburg, Norway, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland. 

(See document C.P.E.515, pages 10, 11.) 

It appears that also in Switzerland homes for children are most frequently 
found among the class of peasants. 

^ See document C,P.E.515, page 11. 



countries.^ It has obvious advantages, in spite of the cost 
involved. Public' officials, representatives of the administrative 
agency, exercise supervisory authority in at least thirteen coun- 
tries.^ They may be attached to the health, educational or 
welfare agency, according to the system employed in the particular 
country. In Denmark and Norway, the duty of supervisor is 
regarded as a civic responsibility, and must be accepted by the 
individual appointed unless certain obligations have already been 
met. Such supervisors are not required to have training, although 
officials who serve in the cities are trained. 

Interesting and valuable data could doubtless be obtained by 
a more detailed comparison of the systems employed and the 
results achieved. As in other attempts at evaluation, circum- 
stances in each country, including economic, social and geographic 
considerations, and the leadership displayed by those interested 
will vary, and a further analysis is necessary before a statement of 
relative success or failure can be made. 

Apparent Success and Probable Lines of Future Development, 

To hazard a statement as to the apparent success and probable 
Imes of development of boarding-home care throughout the world, 
after consideration of the foregoing material and the sources jErom 
which it was drawn, would indeed be presumptuous. True, 
twenty- five countries, in replying to the questiomraire regarding 
the results of boarding in families, stated that on the whole the 
system had been satisfactory.^ But such a statement is too 
general to be accepted as representing the opinion of all — or even 
a considerable proportion — of those engaged in the work. Sta- 
tistics of its extent, critical judgment based on observation, and 
study of achievements, especially in relation to other types of 
child care, will be needed before an estimate can be made. 


^ See document C.P.B.515, page 19. These countries are : United States 
of America, Austria, Canada, Chile, Danzig, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, 
Mexico, New Zealand, Norway, Roumania, Turkey and Uruguay. 

^ See document C.P.E.515, page 19. These countries are : Union of 
South Africa, Belgium, United Kingdom, China, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, 
Finland, France, Ireland, Japan, Mexico, Portugal and Switzerland. 

^ See document C.P.E.515, page 22. 
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The care of children either in foater-home^ or in the home of 
their parents is closely allied to the welfare of any people. Future 
developments of the programme depend upon the study of wlmt 
has already been accomplished, on the passage of time, and on the 
leadership of thoughtful persons interested in the future citizenry. 

Section B. — ^Placing by Colonisation and Immigration : 

Critical Analysis of This Type of Placing, 

with Special Reference to Certain Specific Systems ^ 

The placing of children by migration has nearly always been due 
to some propelling force in the country of origin. The trans- 
planting of any number of minors, particularly \^ery young minors, 
from their own lands — or even their own districts — ^to another land 
or territory, and unaccompanied by their parents or natural guar- 
dians, is not a natural or normal social procedure. It at once 
suggests the existence of some grave force or some basic social 
maladjustment, so overwhelming as to justify, not only family 
disruption, but also the drastic action of severing young children 
from the background of community life, tradition, racial and 
general culture into which they have been born, and transporting 
them to new and, at the best, disturbing experiences and adjust- 
ments. War, invasion, flood, famine, pestilence — ^these have been 
some of the factors forcing the migration of children in the histo- 
ries of different States. Political, religious, and racial pressures 
have also operated to induce large-scale or group migrations of 
juveniles, while, on the other hand, certain countries, or interested 
groups within certain coimtries, have definitely planned and orga- 
nised child migration in the thought that, under special safe- 
guards, greater opportunities for individual development could be 
found for under-privileged children in other and less populated 
areas, or in a different milieu from that in which they had been 
the victims of social disaster. 

In the study of comparatively large-scale placings of juveniles 
in recent years, certain movements stand out as illustrating 


^ This section was prepared by Miss Charlotte Whitton, Director, Cana- 
dian Welfare Council, delegate of Canada on the Advisory Committee on 
Social Questions, and by Miss Elsa Castendyck, of the Children’s Bureau, 
United States Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
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different propelling forces, and differing plans and methods of 
placing — the transfer of child population from the older and 
earlier settled areas of the United States of America to its new 
western lands; the “colonisation” projects of British child-caring 
agencies, through which tens of thousands of dependent children 
were moved from the British Isles to Canada. 

1 . The Migration of Children in the United States of America. 
Introduction. 

The development of child care in the United States of America 
has included many interesting phases, but none is more colourful 
or of more interest, both historically and in the light of present- 
day practices, than that portion which deals with the migration of 
children from the towns of the eastern Atlantic seaboard to the 
Central, Middle Western and Western States — those largely rural 
in character. A brief account of child care in the nineteenth 
century and of the resources and^ conditions of that period is 
necessary for a full appreciation of the motives underlying the 
plan and the factors which influenced its development. 

The opening of the nineteenth century found the English 
poor-law system well established in most of the States which then 
comprised the United States of America. Public charges, adults 
and children, were cared for by local administrative units, towns, 
counties or cities with little or no control or oversight by the 
States or Federal authorities. There was little distinction between 
the care of adults and children, which usually took one of the 
five following forms : ^ 

1. Outdoor relief, given to families in their homes. 

2. Farming-out of paupers to families, usually to the 
lowest bidder. 

3. By contract with some individual, who became respon- 
sible for all the paupers of a given locality. 

4. By support in almshouses under the control of public 
authorities. 

5. By indenture. 


^ Homer Folks : The Care of Destitute, Neglected, and Delinquent Children 
(New York, the MacMillan Company, 1902), page B. 
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It is with the last two types of care that we are particularly 
concerned, since the farming-out and contract systems had com- 
paratively little application as far as children were concerned. 
In addition to these, there had been founded in the United States 
of America through private benevolence, prior to 1800, five 
institutions for the care of destitute, neglected and delinquent 
children.^ Other institutions were opened at later dates, in some 
instances as a means of keeping children from being placed in 
local mixed almshouses. 

Early Types of Child Care. 

For the purposes of this study, it is unnecessary to describe the 
life of the child in mixed almshouses. Suffice it to say that the 
imsatisfactory care which children received in these institutions 
was early recognised, and no doubt stimulated effort tow"ard 
providing more adequate care, both in institutions or orphan 
asylums and through indenture and free placing. 

The plan of indenturing or apprenticing children, in general use 
throughout the country, was also taken from the English poor 
law. 

Colonial history records children indentured during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries.^ It was, in fact, an adaptation 
of the procedure commonly employed to give some industrial 
training to boys and girls old enough to work. Parents wishing 
their children to receive instruction and experience in given trades 
might apprentice them for a period of years to a person qualified 
to give them such training. The indenture system was similar, 
in that it was expected to give to the child some training and that, 
like apprenticeship, the child was to furnish sufficient assistance 
to his foster-parent to pay for his care before the expiration of the 
term of his indenture. In addition, it sought to establish a child 
whose parents neglected him, or who was an orphan, with some 
person or family who would agree to be responsible for him. 
Along with this theory that every child should be attached to a 
family went the definite theory that every dependent child must 


1 Homer Folks : op. cit, page 52. 

2 Henry Thukston : The Dependent Child (Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1930), page 13. 
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belong to some town or place.^ This latter fact is of especial 
interest in view of the complete disregard of this principle in the 
migration of children in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Unfortunately, very young children were frequently indentured, 
and the training aspect from a vocational point of view was often 
lost sight of. Obviously, the treatment of the indentured child 
was dependent upon the ehild, the tender mercies of the employer 
and the degree of interest which neighbours and public took in his 
care. There can be little doubt that experiences of these children 
varied from virtual slavery to that of being real foster-children 
in happy homes. Nevertheless, the process of indenture offered 
to homeless children the possibility of food, shelter and clothing, 
and gave the child a degree of security and a feeling of attach- 
ment, although it might be at times to a hard and exacting 
master. 

The old-fashioned indenture or apprentice system passed large- 
ly into disuse — if not disrepute — ^by 1875. Clearly, it is not in 
harmony with later standards to “ bind or contract anyone — 
much less a child — ^for a given period. The system is described 
in brief here, as it undoubtedly influenced the thinking and pro- 
cedure of the persons responsible for the emigration of children. 

Factors affecting Migration from New York. 

During the middle of the nineteenth century, the flow of immi- 
grants to the United States of America numbered hundreds of 
thousands. Many came from Ireland and Germany, and were 
the representatives of stable people, industrious and thrifty. 
Among them, however, were the flotsam and jetsam of European 
cities, totally unable to cope with the problems of life in a new 
country. The immigrants and the poor of New York suffered 
from overcrowded housing — ^with the inevitable result of disease, 
crime and corruption. Charles Loring Brace, in his book The 
Dangerous Classes of New York^^ described these homes as 
“ fever-nests ” and “ seminaries of vice It was these conditions 
which led him, a young man of twenty-seven, a liberal thinker 


^ Henry Thurston : op. cii,, page 13. 

® Charles Loring Brace : The Dangerous Classes of New York (Wynkoop 
and Hallenbech, New York, 1872), page 223. 
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and preacher, to accept the charge of a mission to children ”, 
organised in New York in the spring of 185S. The duties of his 
office are described as “ to organise a system of boys’ meetings, 
vagrant schools, etc., which should reach the whole city; . . . 

to draw in boys, find them homes in the country, . . . help 

them to help themselves Although shelters, recreation, teach- 
ing and remunerative work were “provided for the children who 
had to stay in the city, the one road, as Brace saw it, for the 
homeless child or even for the child of poor parents, was migration 
to foster-homes in villages or on farms in the West. A convincing 
argument for the need for his plan was the large number of vagrant 
children in New York. The Chief of Police reported that there 
were 10,000 such children in the city, and that many children 
were engaged in thieving.^ 

The schools of New York had just begun to function, and 
school resources were woefully inadequate. There was therefore 
no compulsory school attendance. Added to this was the 
fact that the facilities for the care of destitute children were 
insufficient, consisting of a branch of the city almshouse and, under 
private auspices, eight orphan asylums. The outlet of these was 
primarily by indenture. An organisation placing children for 
adoption and two institutions for delinquent children completed 
the list.^ 

Organisation of the Children's Aid Society and Beginning of 
Migration. 

The mission was renamed “ The Children’s Aid Society ”, and 
in March 1858 issued its first bulletin. It read in part as follows : 

‘‘ . . . We have formed an association which shall 

devote itself entirely to this class of vagrant children. . . . 
A large multitude of children live in the city who cannot be 
placed in asylums, and yet who are uncared for and ignorant 
and vagrant, . , . Arrangements have been made with 


^ Henry Thuuston ; op. cit, page 96, 

® Op, dt.^ page 97. 

American Female Guardian Society, founded in 1884; House of Refuge, 
founded in 1824; and New York Juvenile Asylum, foimded in 1851 (Henry 
Thubston : op, cit., page 98). 
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manufacturers, by which, if we have the requisite funds to 
begin, five hundred boys in different localities can be supplied 
with paying work. We hope, too, especially to be the means 
of draining the city of these children by communicating with 
farmers, manufacturers or families in the country, who may 
have need of such for employment.” ^ 

This was followed by the first appeal for foster-homes. It is 
addressed to “ Farmers and Mechanics and Manufacturers in the 
Country ”, ^ It asks specifically for work, and says : " There 
would be no loss in the charity. These boys are, many of them, 
handy and active, and would learn soon any common trade or 
labour. They could be employed on farms, in trades, in manufac- 
turing. . . . The girls could be used for the common kinds 

of housework.” ® It further states that the enterprise is not 
one of gain, but is an effort “ to apply the remedy to the source 
of these vast evils and sufferings in our city, and bring good 
influences to bear on childhood ”. Nevertheless, it was clear that 
the child would in personality and work pay for all that was done 
for him. 

From this it is clear that the emigration work was the old 
indenture in a less rigid form, and that the service of the child was 
still an essential factor. It was expected that the child would 
have a real home, although he would probably have to pay for 
it in giving service to the family. The organisation provided the 
money necessary to take the child to the home, and to remove 
him if a mistake had been made and if for any reason the child 
was not satisfactory. 

The first appeal, which was followed by others, brought 
responses from persons in near-by States, and many individual 
children were sent to them. The annual reports of the Society 
at this time contain accounts of the method of accepting and 
placing children. It is apparent that the children were indeed 
destitute and neglected. It is also apparent, however, that, in 
the enthusiasm for the plan of saving children, parents in poor 
circumstances were urged to release children on the promise of 


^ Henry Thubston : op. cit, page 09. 
^ Op, cit, page 100. 

® Op. cit, page 101. 
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good homes in the country and representation “ of the great 
advantages which a good western home offers over the poverty, 
ignorance and temptation to which they are exposed in the 
city. The strongest assurances can be given to them that the 
future welfare of the children will be watched over by the Society. 
They, themselves, can hear from them if they desire, and in no 
case is their child indentured.” ^ 

In addition to placing children one by one in foster-homes, the 
plan of taking children in large parties to a single locality was 
started as early as 1854, when 188 children — 66 boys and 72 girls 
— ^were sent to Pennsylvania. Later, groups of children were 
sent to the States farther west and south. 

Reports of the Society give accounts of several parties, and 
particularly of one trip to Michigan, which present vivid pictures 
both of the eagerness with which the children looked forward to 
their new homes and of the hardships of the journeys.^ Local 
committees, usually consisting of a doctor, a lawyer, an editor, 
a clergyman and a business man, were asked to adjudicate 
on the suitability of the applicants. Because of the num- 
bers of children and the haste necessary in placing the children 
in homes, little was done in the way of enquiry or investigation 
as regards the applicants. Frequently the children were displayed 
in churches or court houses, and after the situation of each child 
had been explained to the audience, selections of children were 
made, and if the child agreed, the bargain was made. It is reported 
that the local committees were frequently of little value, as there 
was little time for consultation, and to refuse the application of a 
neighbour or even an acquaintance would be embarrassing.^ As 
time passed and fewer children w^ere sent out, methods changed : 
na agent of the Society was placed in Chicago in 1869,^ and other 
agents followed. 


^ “ Instructions to Visitors contained in the New York Children's Aid 
Society’s Eleventh Annual Report, 1864, pages 43-44, quoted in Henry 
Thubston : The Dependent Child (Columbia University Press, New York, 
1930), page 111. 

^ Henry Thukston : op* dU, pages 106-107. 

^ Op* ciL, pages 115-116. 

^ Op* cit, page 129. 
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Eoctent and Geographical Distribution of Migration Work from 
1853 to 1929. 


The extent of the migration of children can be appreciated by 
the figures available from the books of the Children’s Aid Society. 
They are given in totals and annual averages by decades, as 
follows : ^ 

Total Yearly 
children average 


1858-1864 

1865-1874 

1875-1884 

1885-1894 

1895-1904 

1905-1914 

1915-1924 

1925 .... 

1926 .... 

1927 

1928 

1929 .... 


4,614 

884 

9,456 

946 

4,262 

426 

2,484 

248 

3,118 

311 

3,720 

372 

2,392 

239 

251 


227 


150 


229 


228 



Figures up to and including 1922 based upon study of the Society’s records 
by Miss Georgia G. Ralph, New York School of Social Work. Later figures 
taken from annual reports. 


Although the New York Children’s Aid Society is the most 
generally known in connection with the westward migration of 
dependent children in the United States of America, because of 
the large scale upon which it operated, the New York Juvenile 
Asylum, the New York Foundling Society and the New England 
Home for Little Wanderers also sent migrant groups to the 
West during the third quarter of the nineteenth century.^ 

An examination of the New York Children’s Aid Society 
figures shows a definite trend downward, and is significant in the 
light of the changes made by the Society in 1915, which will be 
described later. 

The geographical distribution of the children, shown by the 
actual number of children placed in States during each decade, 


1 Henry Thukston : op. cit, page 121. 

2 Op. cit., pages 108-111. 
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gives some indication of the opportunities for the placing of 
children along a frontier which was constantly moving west^vard. 

During the twelve years following the organisation of the 
movement, placing was confined largely to the New England, the 
North Atlantic and the Eastern North Central States — that is, a 
few hundred or less than a thousand miles from New York. 

During the next decade (1865-1874 inclusive), while placing 
continued in these States, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas and Illinois 
(West Central States) showed a marked increase. 

During the next decade (1875-1884), less than half of the total 
number of children placed in the previous decade (1865-1874) 
w^ere placed in homes (4,862 in the decade 1875-1884 and 9,456 
in the decade 1865-1874). Almost no children were placed in 
New England, New York and other Eastern States, and only a 
few were placed in the Central States. On the other hand, there 
was an increase in the numbers placed in West Central States, 
with the additional State of Nebraska opened up. 

During the period 1885-1904, other Western and Southern 
States (Texas and Florida) were added, w^hile Delaware and New 
York (Eastern States) received considerable groups. 

During the decade 1905-1914, the situation in the West Central 
States remained unchanged, but Oklahoma and Arkansas were 
added. Certain Eastern States — ^namely, Maryland and New 
York — continued to receive large numbers of children. 

A study of this distribution of children gives the impression 
that a westward- and southward-moving frontier gave the most 
hospitable welcome to young emigrants.^ 

Records of the Society in 1900 showed that a total of 22,121 
children had been placed in free homes since the organisation of 
the Society in 1853.^ 


Later Methods and Developments. 

The plan which had prevailed up to 1869 of arranging for the 
distribution of children by correspondence with resident clergymen 
had not been satisfactory. It was sometimes found “ impossible 


^ Henry Thukston : op. cii., pages 121-123. 
2 Op. cU,, page 131. 
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to obtain such information regarding localities as was desirable ”, 
with the result that “ companies were not always located in the 
places best adapted for them ”, Furthermore, where large com- 
panies were taken out without definite arrangements for their 
disposal, serious delay sometimes resulted, ‘‘ accompanied by 
heavy and unavoidable expense 

Another important fact which grew out of this pioneer expe- 
rience was the inadequacy of absentee supervision, by letter or 
by proxy, and its unsatisfactory character for meeting the many 
problems which arose among the constantly expanding numbers of 
placed-out children. “ There were continually cases to be looked 
after, defective children to be returned, refractory children to be 
visited, changes to be made, employers to be satisfied, and the 
interests of the little ones to be guarded. ”2 From the reports 
of the agent it is apparent that his work was largely confined to 
children about whom complaints were received.^ 

With the smaller numbers sent West after 1880^ more attention 
was given to individual children. Again, in 1915, further changes 
were made; every child was medically examined by a physician, 
and if this examination or the child’s previous history indicated any 
possibility of mental abnormality, the child was examined by a 
clinic for atypical children and the clinic’s advice was considered 
in disposing of the child. 

Forms for reports by the foster-home and the school were 
introduced and used for those children in localities where educa- 
tional facilities were not the best and where there was likelihood 
that the children would be kept out of school to work. 

Investigation of the families became more comprehensive, and 
all records were more explicit. Closer co-operation between 
agencies and other organisations developed. 

The disposition of the more difficult cases which were not 
absorbed under the free placing system remained to be solved. 


1 Henry Thurston : op. page 129, quoted from the New York Children’s 
Aid Society’s Annual Report, 1870, pages 12-13. 

^ Op. cit., page 130, quoted from the New York Children’s Aid Society’s 
Annual Report, 1870, page 11. 

® Op. dt, page 131, quoted from the New York Children’s Aid Society’s 
Annual Report, 1870, page 13. 

* See table on page 56. 
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There was always a residue of children who were too great a tax 
on the average free home and in consequence had to be shifted 
too often for their own good. There was also the need of longer 
training for older boys who seemed unstable and in danger of 
becoming chronic drifters.^ In addition, there was the need of 
temporary care for children ivhose parents were ill or otherwise 
incapacitated for short periods of time. 

The establishment of a boarding-home department in 1923 
under the direction of Mr. Charles Loring Brace, Jr., who at the 
death of his father in 1890 succeeded him as head of the New 
York Children’s Aid Society, w^as a logical and necessary develop- 
ment. It serves as a complement to free homes, which are 
still available for young children who, because of the death of 
their parents or some other circumstance rendering home life 
impossible, need a permanent substitute for their own homes. 
As an example of the use of the two types of care, we have the 
information that in 1929, six years after the establishment of the 
boarding-home department, [l62 children -were placed in boarding- 
homes, as compared with 228 new children placed in free foster- 
family homes during the same time.- 

Philosophy and Critical Analysis. 

In 1859, the Sixth Annual Report of the Children’s Aid Society 
contained a statement of the two principles upon which the work 
of Mr. Brace was based. They were : 

1. The superiority of the Christian family to any and 
all other institutions for the education and improvement 
of a poor child, and 

2. The necessity, in treating the evils of the poor on a 
large scale, of following the natural laws and demand 
of labour. 

The latter principle defines clearly the basis upon which the 
children were placed in homes. The necessity of care forced 
them into free foster-homes, where the relationship could not 
always be permanent. They were frequently too young and too 

^ Henry Thurston : op. dt, page 137, 

® Op. dt, page 139. 
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much in need of education to be able to pay for the whole of their 
keep by their own work. 

Dr. Thurston, in his book The Dependent Child, describes the 
placing of a child, during compulsory school age and under legal 
working age, in a free home which needs his work more than it 
desires to see his potential capacities developed as “ the wolf of 
the old indenture philosophy of child labour in the sheepskin 
disguise of a so-called good or Christian family home”.^ The 
safeguarding of the individuality of a child lies in the recognition 
of his potentialities, and not in seeing him as an immediate money 
asset. 

Its zeal for improving the conditions of those children no 
doubt accounted for the Society’s acceptance of children for 
permanent care in foster-homes when poverty was the only cause 
of separation from parents. The fact that blood ties are strong 
and serve as a constant stimulus to re-establish family relation- 
ships was sometimes overlooked. Again, the question might be 
raised as to whether a parent should be compelled to surrender 
his child permanently in order to get whatever care he may need 
temporarily. 

Both the underlying philosophy and the care which the children 
received gave rise to criticism of the plan and movement. Criti- 
cism of the type of children sent, and an accusation of their 
being “ criminally minded ”, were made as early as 1858. Criti- 
cisms by persons in related fields of work followed.^ 

Investigations by agents of the Society disclosed that the 
number of children said to be in almshouses, jails and prisons was 
exaggerated. The fact that children were not paupers or crimi- 
nals seemed to be accepted as proof that their lot had improved 
and that the work was justified. Later criticism and a study of 
the work in the State of Minnesota by an eminent social worker, 
Mr. Hastings H. Hart, in 1884, showed unsatisfactory results in a 
very considerable number of cases, ^ placed within three years of 
his study. Later efforts were made by the Society then under the 
leadership of the son of the founder. The discrepancies of these 
findings, which indicated a high degree of success, and those 


^ Henry Thurston : qp. ciL, page 136. 

- Op. dt,, page 123. 

" For details see Henry Thurston : op. ciL, pages 114-116. 
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of Dr. Hart’s study in 1884, led to a thorough -going evaluation by 
Miss Georgia G. Ralphs of the Xew York School of Social Work, 
with the co-operation of Mr. Brace. 

The methods used were detailed and carefully carried out.^ 
There can be little question of the validity of their figures. On 
the basis of the figures, a decreasing percentage of unfavourable 
results and an increasing percentage of. favourable results is 
apparent over a period of forty 5'ears. The range is 48% favour- 
able experiences for boys and 69% favourable for girls placed 
in 1865, to 62% favourable results for boys and 78% favourable 
for girls placed in 1905. The definite up%vard ti'eiid of favourable 
placings is no doubt a reflection of more careful work in the 
exacting process of selection of children and satisfactory homes. 

Conclusions. 

Modern child welfare workers will be quick to recognise prin- 
ciples of good child care which have been violated and exem- 
plified in the migration movement. The failure to recognise the 
value of kinship ties and the need of preserving the home, even 
though it might not reach the highest standards for home care, may 
be explained on the basis of the traditions and concepts of another 
age and the pressure of circumstances. The failure to protect 
and conserve the individuality of the child in all cases was due to 
a similar situation, together with a lack of modern knowledge of 
childhood needs and the manner of supplying them. The value 
of a home and family life as a means of caring for children was 
recognised then as it is now. Mr. Brace was in sharp disagree- 
ment with many of his contemporaries as to the value of insti- 
tutional life, in holding the belief that the normal child could be 
better served in a family home. 

We may question the wisdom of modified indenture or free 
homes on a large scale as exemplified in the migration of these 
children. Whether or not it was justified in the light of condi- 
tions and knowledge of child care more than seventy-five years 
ago is not a matter for discussion at this point. It is from the 
generations that have preceded us that we may learn the valuable 
lesson of to-day. 


1 Study described in detail ; Henry Thuestox, op. cit, pages 182-134. 



2. The Immigration of British Children into Canada. 

Just one year after the different British States in continental 
North America were federated in the Dominion of Canada ( 1868 ), 
the Church of England organised a receiving home in Canada for 
the reception and distribution of young children from the Old 
Country in the new Dominion. Though Canada had not as yet 
launched her intensive recruiting of population — ^not only from 
the British Isles, but from all continental Europe — there was 
nevertheless a growing appreciation of the need of immigration if 
the country were to be energetically developed. Therefore, there 
was fairly strong encouragement in Canada from Governmental 
bodies, and also from the transport companies, for the movement 
of these groups of children from overseas. Unfortunately, there 
also developed a sustained demand from different sections of the 
population for the use of this unorganised and unprotected young 
labour in low-paid employment or in free placing on the farm, 
and in housework. While many of those responsible for the 
organisation of these migration services and societies in the old 
country were undoubtedly convinced that greater opportunities 
awaited such children in the new lands overseas, there were 
undoubtedly many others — among them the trustees of some of 
the charitable homes, and overseers and guardians of the poor 
in different areas — who, faced with child-labour restrictions, 
higher school-leaving ages, and the general raising of the standards 
of child care and protection in their own land, sought the emi- 
gration of their child charges as the easiest and cheapest way of 
disposing of their problem. 

The movement expanded rapidly, reaching its peak in the 
years just before the world war. In the seventy years from 1868 
to 1938 , over 100,000 juvenile immigrants were moved from the 
British Isles to Canada, and 90,000 in the sixty years from 1868 to 
1928 . In 1925 , following vigorous protests and a re-examination 
of the whole system, the latter was subjected to various controls, 
and restricted, in the case of children unaccompanied by parents 
or guardians, to those who had reached school-leaving age in the 
country of origin. Since then, the movement has been greatly 
restricted. 

Ten British agencies engaged in this work, all of them voluntary 
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societies, some with employees and distributing centres, but none 
with self-governing bodies in the country of distribution (Canada), 
All these societies or agencies were granted “ recognition ” by the 
British and Canadian Governments, how^'ever. Some operated 
child-caring homes and services in the British Isles, using emi- 
gration as one of the “placing ” outlets; but others were formed 
merely to provide shelter and arrange migration for the cliildreii 
received into their care. The children sent out by these agencies 
came from various homes or orphanages, from agencies caring for 
poor, abandoned, destitute, or neglected children, from the poor 
relief authorities, to some extent from the authorities caring for 
delinquent children and, in a few cases, on the request of parents, 
relatives, teachers, juvenile counsellors, etc. Inevitably, wnth the 
children drawn from such sources, and placed in a young country 
that had not yet developed its own welfare and protective ser- 
vices, serious problems were bound to develop and grave abuses 
to arise. While in many cases placing was successful, the lack 
of adequate safeguards undoubtedly exposed some of the children 
to suffering, cruelty and piteous hardship. Sharp controversies 
developed, the British societies claiming almost unqualified 
success, Canadian communities protesting, in some cases on 
account of the heavy costs of social failures among the children 
brought over, in others on account of the sufferings and 
hardship to which so many of the younger children were 
exposed. 

In 1923, the movement assumed grave commercial aspects with 
the conclusion of arrangements whereby the British and Canadian 
Governments made a joint grant of $80 per head to cover trans- 
port costs to the migrating agency for each child brought to 
Canada. Canadian welfare workers alleged that the whole system 
was open to the gravest abuses, with children moved into a new 
land, unfamiliar with its customs, modes of life and communities 
and institutions, and placed in homes whose application had been 
dealt with on a correspondence basis only. Placing and super- 
vision were both alleged to be inadequate, while the prior study 
and selection of many of the children were regarded as equally 
inadequate to ensure successful placing. As a result of these 
claims, the British Government sent a special commission of 
enquiry to Canada in 1924, headed by Miss Margaret Bondfield, 
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then Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Labour, which, 
among other constructive suggestions, urged the restriction of the 
movement to children over the school-leaving age. 

In 1925, Canadian opinion still being seriously perturbed over 
the whole movement, a representative welfare conference urged 
that the Canadian Council on Child Welfare — ^now the Canadian 
Welfare Council — should undertake a detailed study of “ a repre- 
sentative group of immigrant children for the purpose of obtaining 
a reliable body of social data for guidance in the revision of federal 
and provincial laws relating to such children A careful study 
was accordingly prosecuted, and its findings may be regarded as 
enunciating at one and the same time the dangers inherent in 
any such system of large-scale migration of children for placing, 
and the safeguards which should be erected if such schemes are 
to meet with even moderate success. 

On the basis of the experience and judgment of the different 
social agencies, public and voluntary, in contact over a period 
of years with this movement of nearly 100,000 children, and on 
this intensive case-analysis of 311 individual studies, the enquiry 
led to the view that for children who were physically and men- 
tally sound, industrious and ambitious, and who had developed 
normal moral stamina and self-control in their home country, life 
in Canada offered possibly greater opportunities than in the social 
and industrial conditions prevailing in the country of origin at 
the time of their emigration. However, the development of 
serious occupational contraction, and the consequent emergence 
of a severe shortage of gainful work among the youth group in 
the Dominion since the date of that study, would considerably 
modify this conclusion to-day. In view of the energetic deve- 
lopment of occupation and measures for placing children in the 
United Kingdom, and the extension of child care and of occu- 
pational, recreational and physical education programmes, it is 
not likely that Canadian social work circles would aver this 
judgment so strongly at a time when $2,000,000 have been 
provided for youth training schemes to relieve the problem of 
idle and dependent youth to-day. 

However, subject to this observation, the conclusion drawn 
from the study made in 1928 was that for children who were not 
thus equipped, even with all safeguards that could be provided, 
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emigration and settlement in a new country was a hazardous 
undertaking. 

The best work and the most successful placing, it w'as felt, were 
those being carried on by small units who carefully recruited their 
children in the old country, brought them out to small distri- 
buting units in the new land, placed them in a limited area under 
a superintendent thoroughly familiar mnd sympathetic with 
conditions and attitudes in the placing country, and working 
with and through a committee of citizens of that country. Where 
these receiving agencies were not equipped with enough field staff 
to make prior investigation and supervise placing, children 
otherwise promising were placed under such conditions as to be 
discouraging and likely to defeat adjustment. 

On the other hand, where the child-placing service was well 
equipped in Canada, but did not have the necessary understanding 
and co-operation to assure sufficiently expert selection overseas, 
the same results developed. 

In some cases, where the placing services were of one religious 
denomination, the principle, followed in certain European coun- 
tries, of utilising the clergy for the location and supervision of 
homes did not work out well, and in fact the most successful 
religious agencies placing Canadian children, even in small areas, 
had abandoned this principle and had their own field workers. 

It was found that, on the whole, the units which engaged in 
this work on a large scale, bringing out large numbers of children 
and placing them without intimate pre-investigation work in 
selections and without this detailed supervision, were respon- 
sible for the largest relative proportion of failures, of runaway 
children, of misplacing and early disappearances and depor- 
tations, and consequently for much of the misgiving and criticism 
attaching to the system and to an unfortunate attitude on the 
part of many of the public towards the whole question of the 
immigration and placing of such children. 

It was also found that the practice, followed by some of the 
services, of accepting the responsibility of transporting numbers 
of children of other old-country agencies and of the public autho- 
rities was not satisfactory, because these agencies did not know 
these children intimately, and when problems in adjustment, 
which were then found to develop, arose, the agencies which had 
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simply transported them did not accept adequate liability, or 
deal with them as involving their own responsibility, and that 
therefore the children were left in most difficult circumstances. 
For these reasons, it was felt that any hope of success must 
depend upon agencies working with sufficiently small groups to 
know them well in selection and in placing. 

The study showed that this same underlying principle should 
apply to the extent that the full family history and background 
of children so placed should be intimately known, through 
adequate records, to the officials or persons made responsible for 
finding homes, placing the children, and carrying out supervision 
in the country to which they came. Therefore the most detailed 
medical examination and the most adequate psychiatric reports 
should be made available as an integral part of any plan of 
placing children, and particularly of placing children under such 
unusual circumstances as migration from a country of origin to a 
new and far distant country. 

The study also indicated what is true of any volume of child- 
placing — namely, that the children come from homes of two 
different types — those which are broken up solely because of 
poverty, especially among widowed mothers, and those who come 
from conditions of neglect and lack of protection in broken homes 
where disruption is due rather to social than to economic causes. 
There seemed little doubt that placing was most successful in the 
case of the children drawn from the first class — ^namely, from 
homes that were otherwise stable and where the family tie was 
disrupted, and where this drastic step of separation and move- 
ment to a new country was taken for economic reasons alone. 
Hence it was felt that, as a basic consideration in the humane 
treatment of children in need, help should be given to an otherwise 
stable home rather than expended in this drastic action of 
break-up and migration. 

Another principle which the study showed to be necessary for 
the successful development of this type of placing was insistence 
upon the continuance of supervision up to and beyond the period 
of the child’s indenture, because over the span of years there was 
no doubt that the severe testing time came at the expiration of 
the child’s period of placing, when he or she, often in early 
adolescence, with slight savings and lack of family contacts and 
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intimate knowledge of the community, was thrust forth on 
“ his or her own 

On the important question of whether children irho emigrate 
thus early and are placed on farms thereupon become adapted to 
rural life, the study revealed the interesting fact that natural 
proclivities seemed to predominate, and that the greater number 
of the boys wnre shown to have been more inclined to and adapted 
for industrial than agricultural wnrk, and ultimately secured 
positions in the cities or towns. Possibly this development is 
accentuated by the fact that this study shownd that there wns 
a very slight demand for these children for legal adoption; that 
they were sought primarily to “ help, chore or wnrk about the 
place ”, and that wdien the children wnre under school age undoub* 
tedly many of these, young and helpless and without friends, 
wnre exploited, and even the older ones w^ere frequently over- 
worked — a factor brought out by Mme. Vajkai in her studies as 
a danger developing in rural placing in any country. 

This being the nature of the demand for most of these children, 
the fundamental principle of fitting an individual child to the 
individual foster-home was not followed; the emphasis in this 
type of placing is more apt to be the finding of a child for a home 
than of a home for a particular child. Consequently, the same 
importance would not be attached, and, in fact, was not attached, 
to personal interview and investigation of the home before 
acceptance of an application; there was rarely any visit to the 
home even at the time of placing, and supervision was corres- 
pondingly inadequate. 

In the underlying principles of the care and protection of 
children in their own homes or wdien removed from their owm 
homes, this study stresses guardianship as fundamental. The 
question of guardianship over children taken from their o^vn 
homes in one country and transported for placing in another is 
a very difiScult one, and one to which it would appear that inade- 
quate attention has been given in the history of such movements 
in most countries. Where the movement of children, unaccom- 
panied by parent or guardian, involves transport from one juris- 
diction to another, it should be considered of primary importance 
that the status of legal guardianship of each such child should 
be quite clarified in the country of origin, and that consent to 
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the migration and placing should be meticulously arranged with 
that guardian. Reciprocal arrangements should be such as to 
make possible the transfer of that guardianship and the placing 
of the responsibility for its functions in such authorities and in 
such circumstances as to afford the protection which a child 
requires. 

The Canadian experience would seem to bear out an experience 
common throughout the reports of the various States — ^namely, 
that where children are placed, whether in their own or any 
other country, in an area other than that of their immediate 
neighbourhood, it is most essential that the authority or agency 
in charge of this work should be intimately associated with the 
life and resources of the community in which the children are 
placed. Only so is there likely to develop any real hope of the 
ultimate happy adjustment of the child into the neighbourhood 
and community life to which he is transferred. 

The Canadian social agencies advanced certain suggestions 
and recommendations, based on this intensive study of experience 
over a period of years, as desirable if adequate safeguards were to 
be provided for the placing of children from overseas in that new 
country. These considerations are of sufficiently general interest 
and application as possibly to warrant citation in this report. 
They urge that the responsibility of interviewing the child and 
his family or guardians in the country of origin, and his selection 
for placing overseas, should be in charge of qualified officials 
thoroughly familiar with conditions in the land to which the child 
would come and sympathetic to attitudes and customs of life 
there. In the interest of the child himself and of the home to 
which he would come, it was proposed that health certificates, 
favourable reports on tuberculin, Wasserman and psychiatric 
tests, and complete social histories of the child and his family 
should be assured through officials from the country of destina- 
tion placed in the country of origin, and that copies of these 
documents should precede the transport of the child and should 
be retained in confidential official files in the country of 
destination. 

While realising that, at its very best, the emigration of children 
for individual placing in another country makes impossible that 
intensive study of child and of home, in the matching one with 
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the other, that the very best standards of child-placing demand, 
the Canadian recommendations propose that the public authorities 
should adopt and require certain minimum standards in the 
carrying-on of such work in the country of destination, and 
should authorise only agencies so equipped to engage therein. 
Minimum standards w^ere suggested as involving : 

1. Insistence upon prior visits of Inspection to every home 
in which it was proposed to place a child, before the appli- 
cation was approved for any child. 

2. The requirement that any agency transporting children 
for placing in Canada should be required to provide a distri- 
buting home in which each child placed should remain long 
enough to allows qualified ^vorkers to learn something of his 
individual character, his needs and adaptabilities, before 
placing; and that, if possible, an official of the organisation 
from the Dominion responsible for placing should accompany 
each party on shipboard to become familiar with the children, 
travelling by the same class and living with them, in order 
to know them. 

8. That each agency engaging in such work should plan 
to give advice and vocational guidance to assure the satis- 
factory adjustment of the boy or girl at the expiration of the 
contract placing or indenturing. 

It was also suggested as essential, in any movement of children 
from one country to be placed in another, that the agencies in 
charge of such transport and placing should work in the closest 
co-operation with the child-caring services in the country of 
destination; that there should be co-operation, so that a home 
found unsuitable by any one service was not then utilised by 
another; and that there should be such effective co-operation as 
to assure the children were not brought into one country from 
another in greater numbers than would make possible reasonably 
certain absorption, placing and gainful occupation for all. 

Most important of all, it was urged that since, except in very 
unusual circumstances, this movement of children jfrom old lands 
to new is almost certain to be associated with placing in agri- 
cultural or industrial occupations or housework, children should 
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not be moved from one country to another under the school- 
leaving age of the country of origin. 

Another definite conclusion of the Canadian study was that, 
on the whole, where the child population was being moved from 
one country to another, it was more desirable to give these 
children adequate preparatory training in the country of origin, 
to move them to the ne^ country preferably in their early teens, 
and then to afford them some period in hostel or reception care 
there with special facilities to adapt their training to the parti- 
cular pursuits or features of occupation in the country to which 
they had come, and afterwards to arrange and direct their placing 
under careful supervision accordingly. 

8. Recent Child Immigration into Palestine! 

Markedly different in origin and organisation is the movement 
of Jewish children to Palestine during this decade. This has 
resulted in a rapidly increasing and youthful population with a 
high percentage of children, many of them refugees, the whole 
immigration flowing from more than forty different States with 
widely different languages, customs, traditions, systems of 
education, governments, economics and cultures. 

A Heavy Child Immigration Population. 

The Jewish inhabitants of Palestine numbered about 800,000 in 
1985, and 50,000 of them were children. With a large proportion 
of young families among the new settlers, the child population 
is increasing rapidly. There is also a heavy and increasing 
refugee population of children, and the number of orphans, 
half-orphans, and others separated from their parents is dispro- 
portionately large. Many have been bereft of families, and others 
have been, and are being, sent to Palestine by their own parents 
because they can see no future for them in their own land. 

These conditions of immigrant and refugee settlement and also 
the “ back to the land ’’ policy, which has been an essential 


1 This section is based on a report of the Social Service Department of 
the General Council (Vaad Leumi) of the Jewish Community of Palestine 
by Mrs. Siddy Wkonsky. The report was transmitted to the Corresponding 
Sub-Committee (see preface) by the Save the Children International Union. 
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feature of the Jewish programme in Palestine, have been essential 
factors in the distinctive developments of its social services for 
children. 

For the relatively large number of normal children of the new 
Jewish population groups in Palestine wdio have no families of 
their own, or who must be brought up in separation from their 
families, there have been various adaptations of institutional and 
foster-home methods. 

Three forms of care — ^the foster-family, the “ family size 
institution, and larger rural institutions (virtually community 
settlements) — ^have been developed within the last ten years. 
With one exception, placing facilities are not available to the 
child until he reaches school age. Formal contractual agree- 
ments, or definitions of rights and responsibilities of the parties 
concerned in child-placing, are virtually non-existent. Frequent 
visits from, or conference with, an outside “ social worker ” 
or other ‘‘ welfare agencies ” are, ho^vever, referred to in the 
description of each project.^ 

Foster-homes. 

Foster-home care is in an emergent stage and present foster- 
home facilities are meagre. The older Jewish families are 
described as living for the most part in crowded homes, where 
conditions are undesirable for the upbringing of foster-children, 
and the newer Jewish immigrant families are either in co-oper- 
ative organisations or struggling individually with the difficulties 
characteristic of pioneer settlement. It has only been possible 
within the past few years to experiment wdth foster-home care, 
but success has attended the first efforts, which have centred in 
one village. 

This community wms established about thirty years ago and 
consists of a settlement of small co-operative farms. Its present 
population is about eight hundred. The village is managed by 
a communal administration, and close relations are maintained 
by all inhabitants, many of whom were formerly professional 

^ These references presumably reflect the supervisory activities of the 
Administrative Council of Palestine, for at one point it is stated that ail 
young Jewish immigrants are under the supervision of the Council’s “ Social 
Welfare Division 
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people. It is reported that all inhabitants of the village, including 
those who have come recently, favour agricultural work as one 
of the lines of profitable occupation. Such a deliberate change of 
occupation in families of these backgrounds cannot but result in 
the development of rural homes of good standard for the placing 
of these Jewish children. 

In 1988, the people of this village announced their willingness 
to take Jewish children removed from their own countries who 
could not find satisfactory care in their own parental homes and 
who were willing to settle on farms. 

It is important to note that one motive for child-placing in 
this and other experiments in Palestine is that of agricultural 
settlement, and many children are being brought up in rural 
settlements away from their own homes simply because their 
homes cannot provide opportunities for agricultural training and 
establishment on the land. These may be children either of 
recent immigrants or of old settlers whom it is considered 
desirable to transfer to rural life and a rural occupation. Other 
children placed in this village come from families in which the 
parents could not take care of them for social reasons, or in which 
there were difficulties because of domestic relations; some have 
been placed whose health was unfavourably affected by immigrant 
life in the city under difficult climatic and housing conditions, 
and who needed a prolonged stay in the country, and still 
others who developed behaviour problems as a result of the new 
environment. 

In many cases, too, placing has been temporary. Recent 
immigrants found many difficulties in the adjustment to new 
conditions. It was particularly difficult to establish in the 
beginning a normal family life, because of the bad housing condi- 
tions in the coast cities, the unhealthy climate and the change in 
occupation. The adjustment to a new place and the study of 
the new language, without proper facilities for care and training, 
created insuperable difficulties. Some of these children were 
placed in farmers’ families for a short time, and were later 
returned to their parents when the latter had settled per- 
manently on the land; some children remained in the farmers’ 
families in this village when rural life seemed more desirable for 
them. 
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How Placing is arranged. 

Arrangements for the placing of children in this Tillage are 
made between the village Administrative Council and the Immi- 
grants’ Welfare Agency, and individual decisions are made by a 
committee consisting of three membervS of the farming community 
under the chairmanship of a woman farmer who has lived for 
thirty years in the village and brought up seven children of her 
own. 

The children are selected for placing by social workers according 
to their health, education and social circumstances. Their ages 
range from 6 to 16 years, and those between 14 and 16 are in 
some cases placed as apprentices and therefore required to 
help with the work. Their languages include Hebrew, Arabic, 
Yiddish, German and Persian, and their physical and mental 
development is very varied. 

Actual placing has only been in progress for two to three 
years, and few statistics are yet available on the average length 
of placing and degree of adjustment in the new setting. As 
previously remarked, some of the children were returned to their 
own families when the parents became permanently settled; 
others have remained in the farmers’ families of this village, 
because, in some cases, it proved impossible, for social or peda- 
gogical reasons, to return the children to their own families, or 
because the children became attached to the foster-family and 
preferred rural life, the importance of this circumstance being 
recognised by the foster-parents and the welfare agencies. Some 
children have remained in the same family for two years, and only 
in a few cases was it necessary to transfer the children to other 
families in the same village. This was necessitated either by the 
crowded housing conditions of the foster-homes or by the indi- 
vidual character problems of the children. 

The decision to remove a child is made and carried out by the 
local community council jointly with the foster-parents. 

Foster-homes are selected by the small committee referred to 
above, following consultations with the chief social worker, who 
serves as an intermediary between the local welfare agency and 
the village community. 
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Children are placed only in families whose members are all in 
good health, and where reasonably satisfactory housing conditions 
prevail. Foster-homes are also given the preference where the 
parents have brought up their own children satisfactorily or can 
show that they are able to bring up children properly. 

It is reported that the progress of the whole movement has been 
watched carefully by the executive committee of the village 
community, and reports are presented regularly at discussion 
meetings at which suggestions for remedying difficulties are also 
made. When special difficulties arise, a consultation is arranged 
with the chief social worker, who visits the village twice a 
month. 

The economic situation of farmers in this village is fairly 
uniform, each little farm being managed by the family without 
hired help, and bringing in a modest income. Economic problems, 
such as expenses caused by illness, travel and clothing, are settled 
at meetings of the village community. Children were at first 
taken into these homes free of charge, but later a nominal payment 
was established. Clothing is provided for the most part by 
relatives or welfare agencies, and smaller expenses are met by the 
foster-parents. The children attend a village school. Tuition is 
paid by relatives or welfare agencies. 

Supervision. 

The regulations governing the work of foster-children are 
about the same as those for the work of the foster-parents’ own 
children, but the newly arrived foster-children are, not allowed to 
work as much as the other children, because they are not accus- 
tomed to it. The individual families and the village community 
have bound themselves not to exploit the children, and any 
difficulties in the adjustment of the child to his work are taken up 
by the executive committee of the village, and in more serious 
cases by the social worker, who consults the physician when 
necessary. Whenever feasible, brothers and sisters are placed in 
the same family, but this is not always possible, because of 
crowded housing conditions. 

The foster-parents are required to give corrective training to 
the children. While there is no regular supervision of foster- 
families by any outside authority, the village Administrative 
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Council undertakes to $ee that the children are given good care, 
and the regular visits of the social worker provide opportunity 
for discussion of difficulties as they arise. 

The child’s own parents may visit and are welcomed in the 
village, but the cost of travel limits such visiting. Regular 
reports are sent to the parents, however, and they are invited to 
express their wishes in regard to the care* given. Many children 
return home for holidays, and the few who have left the village 
have kept in touch. There is no legislative provision as yet for 
legal adoption. Most of the foster-parents have already several 
children of their own. 

This particular undertaking in child-placing is still in such an 
early phase of development that an assessment of its values can 
scarcely be made. Obvious advantages are the excellent family 
and community relations in this village and the opportunity of 
growing up in a wholesome rural environment. The children are 
taught mutual help, given a well-ordered education, and become 
acquainted with village life in a particularly favourable form. 
Opportunities for training are, however, limited by the absence of 
continuation schools and by the exigencies of pioneer life. 

Receiving-home Facilities, 

A family-sized dwelling, a four-room house, is used as a receiving 
home as part of the village community experiment. Most of the 
children are immigrants, and the function of this unit is to assist 
them to adjust themselves to the new conditions of life in Pales- 
tine. The children, who range in age from 6 to 14 years, 
remain in the home until placing with the parents, if they are able 
to take them back, or until some other permanent provision can 
be made. The children attend the village school, and at the 
time of the study no vocational training had been developed, 
since they were all of school age, but the institution intends later 
to transfer children to farm work either in one of the children’s 
villages or in rural families. Here, too, temporary placing is 
effected by welfare agencies or by individuals, and relations with 
other agencies are free and friendly. No outside control is 
exercised over it, but a social worker visits it once a month. 
In a few cases, there are agreements regarding the care of the 
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children, but no contracts, and most of the arrangements are 
still by verbal agreement. Close relations with the parents are 
encouraged. 

A Children's Village of Three Hundred, 

Another children’s village accommodating three hundred, 
ranging in age from S to 17 years, was established as a little 
colony in 1927 for a group of homeless children of 13 to 15 years. 
The agency developed rapidly. Children from Palestine and 
other countries are now admitted. 

The children here are divided into three groups — ^from 3 to 
8 years, 9 to 14, and 14 to 17. The community follows the 
cottage plan, while some of the children sleep in tents. Its 
facilities include a farm with fields, vegetable gardens, cow-stalls, 
a poultry yard and several w^orkshops. Here, too, the children 
participate in the planning of their routine and training. 

Thus, what is seen in Palestine is something quite different 
from anything that history has yet recorded in the movement of 
child migrants — ^an entire transference of child population from 
different countries to another land, and the emergence of a diver- 
sified child-caring programme, offering schools, general and 
specialised services, and individual child-placing in family homes, 
at one and the same time. 
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CHAPTER IV 

CHARACTERISTIC DEVELOPMENTS 
IN VARIOUS SYSTEMS 


A critical analy 3 is of the systems in force in the different 
States collaborating in this study shows that the differing circum- 
stances of life and environment in different countries and civili- 
sations have naturally affected the development and character- 
istics of the systems of child care and protection which have 
been evolved to safeguard the child in his own home and when 
removed to other care. As communities have striven to provide 
themselves with the services necessary to ensure these adequate 
safeguards, they have adapted their policies and programmes to 
the facilities available, and to the particular conditions existing 
in their respective countries. Consequently, fairly characteristic 
systems or developments can be singled out and examined, not 
only from the angle of indigenous growth, but also from that of 
comparison or contrast with the markedly different systems of 
other countries. 

1. Considerations on the Placing of Children in Industrial 
and Rural Communities?- 

The success of any system of child care is measured by the 
extent to which it has determined and met the individual needs 
of the children under care. The relative value of boarding- 
home care in industrial centres and in rural areas is not based on 
the merits and shortcomings of the urban home or of rural 
homes for all children; consideration must also be given to the 
value of the home in relation to the child who is intellectually and 
temperamentally adapted to such care. The assumption that all 


^ This section was prepared by Miss Elsa Castendyck, of the Children’s 
Bureau, United States Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
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children could or should be cared for in either rural or urban 
homes is a denial of the accepted fact of individual differences of 
human beings. Modern child welfare practice requires that the 
contemplated placing of a child in an xrrban community should 
be on the basis of the individual needs of the child in relation to 
the available resources. 

The experiences of child welfare and health authorities in child- 
placing in cities and rural areas contain interesting differences of 
opinion as to the relative merits of each in general and for specific 
classes of children. The wide variety of opinions and experiences 
of the workers from different countries are based, in large measure, 
on the economic, geographical and political exigencies of the 
country. 

The most that can be done in any relative study of the two 
fields of placing would seem to be to attempt to define the factors 
demanding consideration of the placing of children in urban — 
particularly in industrial — communities, and to estimate, on the 
basis of available data, the extent to which it is practised. 

(a) Factors influencing the Choice of Homes. 

Most of the organisations placing children in foster-homes have 
definite standards for housing and the sanitary condition of the 
home. In some countries, these are established by federal 
regulations, while in others the standards are set by State or 
local authorities. The question of the adequacy of the quarters 
offered the children becomes a matter for the determination of 
the authorities arranging for the child’s care or responsible for 
the supervision of foster-homes. The general statement that 
the child should be assured food and shelter sufficient to warrant 
good health covers only the physical aspects of his care. 

Nevertheless, the fact that the homes in cities are usually in 
flats or tenements, where each additional foot of space is added 
cost to the householder, is not to be overlooked. Furthermore, 
the crowded city, where fresh air and sunlight are not always 
attainable, offers further drawbacks. It is in the outlying 
districts with detached or semi-detached houses that these pre- 
requisites of child care are more likely to be found. 

The physical activity of childhood demands space for play, and 
the perils of city streets do not make them safe playgrounds. 
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Nevertheless, the programmes of the well organised and directed 
recreation centres in cities offer opportunities for group parti- 
cipation and training in group life, which is a necessary part of 
the education of all children. 

Vocational training, particularly in trades, is usually available 
only in towns, more especially in industrial centres. Further- 
more, the opportunities for employment are usually greater as to 
number and variety. The recent depression resulted in a “ back 
to the land ” movement which to some extent affected the policy 
regarding the placing of children in urban communities. This 
has been particularly true in Germany, where placing in rural 
homes is favoured for this reason. To the child whose entire 
life, up to the beginning of his foster-home life, has been spent in 
the city, the farm may offer few attractions as a vocational 
opportunity. Furthermore, the danger of exploitation is lessened 
if the child does not work in the factory, workshop (or farm) of 
his foster-parents. More normal relations are likely to be estab- 
lished with his associates if the child’s working experience, 
whether it be regular employment or apprenticeship, be outside 
the foster-home. 

In some countries, the placing of children in towns is made on 
the basis of their intellectual capacity, the assumption being that 
the dull child is better fitted to rural life than he is to the demands 
of living and working in towns. This assumption may be based 
on fact in some instances; but as farming has become more 
mechanised and scientific, as it has in large parts of the world, 
it requires intelligence and education. On the other hand, 
modern industry offers a variety of opportunities to those of 
different capacities. 

The fallacy of expecting the child of compulsory school- 
attendance age to earn his keep in free foster-homes has been 
discussed in another portion of this report. It may safely be 
said that compulsory school attendance laws are usually better 
enforced in towns than in country districts. This being the case, 
it would seem highly probable that the child in either a free home 
or a boarding-home will be offered greater protection from 
exploitation and a better chance to attend school in a town than 
in a rural area. 
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The accessibility of medical care in urban communities is 
another factor in the selection of foster-homes. It is not difficult 
in a town to have a regular system of examinations and of visits 
by health authorities for inspections, and to keep watch over the 
health of the child. Usually, too, the specialised services of 
health facilities other than those of the placing organisation are 
available. This is, of course, particularly important for infants 
and sick children. The healthful atmosphere of the country may 
be completely offset by the lack of adequate and systematic 
health care. 

Social agencies which offer services to children and to foster- 
parents are usually found in large towns. The use of child- 
guidance centres in the study and treatment of behaviour 
problems of the child may be indispensable in ensuring good 
mental health. Similarly, opportunities for parent education, 
while not totally lacking in rural areas, are found in greater 
number in towns. In the United States of America, many 
child-placing agencies, under both public and private auspices, 
have considered the regular instruction of foster-parents in child 
care an essential part of their work for children. These have 
been organised in some of the smaller towns and in the suburban 
districts of the large industrial centres. 

Supervision of both foster-parents and foster-child after placing 
is necessary to ensure continued good work. Except where the 
child is legally adopted and the agency thereby relieved of all 
responsibility, constant oversight is necessary. The frequency of 
these visits depends upon the circumstances — ^namely, the degree 
to which the foster-parents can assume responsibility, and the 
problems presented by the child. Obviously, in those instances 
where frequent visits are required, the cost in time and money 
is lessened if the child is relatively near the centre from which 
supervision is given. Urban agencies whose area includes out- 
lying districts frequently refuse to place children at a consider- 
able distance, and have definite rules to that effect. An inter- 
esting example is the practice in Vienna, where “ children are 
not boarded out at a distance greater than 100 kilometres, owing 
to the difficulties in the matter of transport, supervision, and 
relations between the child and his parents ”, 

The latter point — ^the relationship of the child to his parents — 
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is in some instances a consideration in placing the child. Inas- 
much as a considerable portion of tlie children placed in foster- 
homes are from towns, it is desirable to consider distance if the 
tie between parent and child should be maintained and strength- 
ened. Here the suburban districts frequently prove of value. 

Financial considerations may be the determining factor in the 
selection of a foster-home. It has been observed that city 
homes prove more costly because of the higher cost of living, 
although standards of living may be correspondingly higher than 
in rural areas. The fact that the farmer or peasant is able to 
raise on his land a portion of the food consumed by the ciiild 
undoubtedly reduces the cost of board. It is likewise true that 
it is easier to find homes in a new and primitive community than 
it is in a more advanced and wealthy community. 

Apparently people of moderate means are more willing to share 
their homes and to take the trouble inhei'ent in the care of foster- 
children than are those in more fortunate circumstances, to whom 
the remuneration has no special appeal. 

As to the stability of city homes, the stable personality is not 
dependent upon locality or environment, and stable, well-adjusted 
foster-parents are to be found in industrial centres as well as 
elsewhere. The ownership of a home may influence the urban 
dweller in the choice of a residence, and since the percentage of 
home ownership is small in towns, the home may be moved from 
place to place more frequently than in other districts. This may 
be an important consideration where nearness to a given school 
or clinic over a long period is required for the welfare of a child. 

The uncertainty of employment among industrial workers 
offers a handicap ip. urban placing, particularly if the majority of 
the children are placed in artisans’ or mechanics’ homes. It is, 
of course, highly important to find homes that are relatively 
stable economically, in order that the child shall not suffer 
because of the misfortune of unemployment and financial strin- 
gency. This emphasises the need, in selecting foster-homes, of 
thorough knowledge of the available facts regarding the home 
and foster-parents, in order to lessen all possibility of unsuitable 
placing. 

The influence, for good or ill, of the foster-home in the life of 
the child is great. It may be the means of laying the foundations 
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upon which are built sound mental and physical health, and of 
providing education and training which will enable him as a 
child and adult to function within his social milieu as an adequate 
human being. It is apparent from the following brief description 
of the use of urban foster-homes in the various countries that 
there is recognition of the need of a flexible programme which 
utilises the best resources of both city and country. 

(b) Rural and Village Placing^ 

Of the countries for which this explicit information was avail- 
able, several showed in their policies a definite preference for the 
placing of children in rural areas. 

As is to be expected in countries engaged largely in agriculture, 
it is part of the national economy that children should be brought 
up in a rural environment and be trained for the life that they 
will enter. Even in countries which are not agricultural, the 
struggle for self-sufficiency is seeking to encourage back-to-the- 
land movements in the hope of spreading the basis of the economy 
more stably as between rural and urban interests. Both in 
agricultural countries and in countries with highly urbanised 
communities, often sharply marked off from rural life, there has 
been a long tradition by which farmer and peasant families give 
free board to children from the towns or from charitable insti- 
tutions, often in return for a certain amount of work on the land. 

The tradition and practice of inlieritance in some countries have 
also operated to develop free home placing for children from 
towns or from charitable institutions with the smaller farmers or 
landowners, who, fearing the division of their land among a large 
family, may rear small families themselves and offer homes and 
protection to younger children as their own children grow up. 
Frequently, a boy or girl is treated really as a foster-child, the 
former being retained as a paid worker as he grows older, and the 
girl often becoming a member of the family. The pressure upon 
employment in highly industrialised countries frequently finds 
negative expression in the tendency for foster-parents to engage 
in agricultural pxirsuits and to settle on the land. 


^ This section was prepared by Mme. J. E. Vajkai, of the Save the 
Children International Union. 
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Then, too, there is the operation of practical con3ideration3 in 
many countries tending to the developnaent of placing in rural 
rather than in urban areas. Families which accept children for 
care are ordinarily found in the middle-class home of modest 
income. In town and city areas, such homes are apt to centre 
in working-men’s houses or flats, in %vhich foster-children cannot 
be satisfactorily accommodated. ^ There is no doubt, too, that 
life in tjhe open country is generally regarded as more conducive 
to the physical and moral development of the average child than 
life in the city. 

In most of the countries studied, there is no doubt that com- 
paratively better accommodation and more 'wholesome food can 
be obtained at lower rates of remuneration in rural areas than in 
urban centres. Where the child is placed out free or at board, 
such necessities as clothing, shoes, school supplies, and provision 
of health and medical care are generally assumed by the placing 
agency; and, consequently, the actual maintenance of the foster- 
child is not likely to involve actual disbursements for the rural 
foster-parent. In rural areas, much of life is carried on by barter, 
or depends upon the utilisation of natural products; consequently, 
there is a comparatively small exchange of actual money; and in 
the average farm home, under proper standards of selection and 
supervision, very good value is likely to be obtained for small 
board payments in cash. 

An examination of the standards of selection and supervision 
in the placing-out systems, particularly in boarding-out in the 
different countries, shows that the requirements for urban placing 
are on the whole similar, differing only in the grade of the stan- 
dards; and of course the level of such standards depends in turn 
upon the general standards of living of each country. An exa- 
mination of systems of placing in rural areas discloses, however, 
much broader divergence of opinion and method. 

On the whole, rural and village placing seems to fall into one 
of two categories — ^namely, what might be called the system of 
individual or scattered placing, whereby individual children go 
to individual homes, on farms or in villages over a wide area, 
with the objective of gradual absorption into the general popu- 
lation. Typical of such a system is boarding-out under the 
Scottish Poor Law, which definitely limits the number of children 
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to be placed in any particular district. The other method is 
the so-called “ colony system, whereby an area or village may 
be selected as a colony and comparatively large groups of children 
be placed therein. This method is characteristic of many of the 
definitely agricultural countries, such as Hungary, Roumania, 
Yugoslavia, and some parts of Czechoslovakia. 

The development of these two different systems turns in part 
upon the distribution of the population itself. Where the rural 
population is comparatively compact in communes or villages, 
the group or colony system is likely to develop ; where the popu- 
lation is scattered over wide rural areas on individual farms, as in 
Finland, Norway, large parts of Canada and elsewhere, placing on an 
individual basis in the individual home is likely to be preferred. 

In some countries, the colony system is adopted for the care of 
special groups, — e,g., in Italy, w^here children from tubercular 
families are so placed, or in Belgium, where the colony plan is 
used for the placing of mentally defective children. 

A measm'e half-way between the two systems may be said to 
exist in the Canadian county or cantonal plan of having a small 
shelter in a populous centre in a county, and placing children out 
from there within a limited geographical range. Both in this and 
in the colony type of placing, the interest and sympathy of local 
public opinion is regarded as exercising a strong protective 
influence. The Canadian report states : “ The citizens generally 
take a definite pride and interest in such child-caring services in 
the community, and this usually carries forward into a friendly 
sentiment and practical sympathy in the welfare of children so 
placed. ” The Yugoslav report puts it briefly : “ The whole 
village watches over them.” • 

In some countries, the difficulties of extending adequate super- 
vision services over a wide area for children placed individually 
is possibly a determining factor in the development of the colony 
system. Where public health services, education facilities and 
the social services have not been widely developed, financial 
and administrative considerations tend to encourage the use 
of the village or town in the colony system, as all these ser- 
vices can be more economically and efficiently organised and 
administered on this basis than by extending them over a whole 
countryside. 
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Arguments are advanced for both systems j as tending to wipe 
out the distinction between the foster-child and the general 
community. The objective of the Scottish system, as already 
stated, is early assimilation, while some of the countries utilising 
the colony plan claim that the colony group rapidly merges into 
the general life of the village, and that the children therefore 
escape the opprobrium either of contempt or pity which may hang 
over an individual child placed in an individual community. 
Rivalry among foster-parents is also described in some of the 
reports as resulting in healthy benefits for the child in the end. 
Hungary reports that the selection of a village for colony placing 
has often raised the general standard of life for ail homes therein, 
since the standards required for the foster-home are such that 
a family rejected by the authorities is under an opprobrium. 
Hungary also reports that the medical and social supervision, the 
restriction on the hours of labour, etc., required of the foster- 
parent in respect to the foster-child have led to better standards 
and attitudes of care on the part of the rural population towards 
their own children. 

Where rural placing is the system followed, it is generally 
organised along one of two lines : 

1. A receiving and distributing centre, either as a shelter or a 
clinic, or established within an educational institution, is set up 
as the nucleus for placing in one or more villages or scattered 
farms in the vicinity, but within such an area as to allow for 
constant supervision. As already suggested, in Canada the local 
shelter acts as the placing centre for the vicinity; in Italy, the 
antituberculosis clinic; in Yugoslavia, the child welfare clinic; 
in Belgium, the State institute for observation; in Lithuania, the 
central educational institute. 

2. Certain villages are selected, and whole colonies of children 
are then placed in them, if possible within the proximity of the 
placing centre. Hungary affords, perhaps, the best example of this 
system. Villages are selected in an area of healthy climatic con- 
ditions, with afairly prosperous population, assurance of a good 
water supply, close to transport facilities, and with a local school 
and local medical services. A qualified full-time official of the 
central State placing service is then made resident in that com- 
mune, and may also exercise supervision over children in similar 
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colonies in one or two other villages within the game area. Thus, 
the State official is not merely an inspector, but a resident worker 
in close touch with the children, the foster-parents and the school- 
teachers, while he or she is under supervision also from the State 
inspection staff. Generally, only one child is placed in the same 
family, or at the most two children. No village is selected for 
colony purposes unless there are at least twenty- five families 
therein approved for foster-home placing. The largest number of 
children so placed in any one community in Hungary is 240, who 
are found in one of the larger centres in a prosperous farm settle- 
ment where the average number of children to a family is one. 

In Czechoslovakia, the colony system is also followed, with 
fifteen to twenty children placed in the one community under an 
official described as “ the orphans’ father ”, who is generally the 
local head teacher. In Roumania, the number of foster-children 
to be so placed is fixed by the population of the commune itself 
and must not exceed 2%. This restriction has been imposed to 
provide againgt over-population and consequent under-employ- 
ment as the children grow up. 

In such placing, the question arises whether children should be 
placed out either individually or in colonies in their own commu- 
nities. In Hungary, a child is always moved from the district 
in which it is felt that his case is known, and taken to entirely 
new surroundings. The official opinion submitted from Finland 
and that of Dr. Siegfried, of Switzerland, also urge the transfer 
of the child to a completely new environment, on the ground that, 
otherwise, conflicts may arise in respect of the claims of his own 
family. In Canada, on the other hand, it is averred that children 
should, when possible, be placed in their own neighbourhood, 
while in the United States official opinion is that provision should 
be made for the child in his own community. In support of the 
latter opinion, it is averred that — especially in the case of a parent 
whose child is placed elsewhere for economic or health reasons, or, 
say, in the case of an unmarried mother who is maintaining her 
child — consideration must be given to the desirability of having 
the child in the vicinity in which the parent can visit it. 

The chief difficulty reported in the different countries in the 
development of rural placing is that of adequate supervision. 
Where supervision is provided through a central agency, there 
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is the difficulty of frequent conference and counsel with the foster- 
parents, and if this function is left to local and voluntary effort, it 
tends to suffer from the natural community of interest of people 
of the same neighbourhood. The Norwegian reply indicates this 
difficulty. There, the law prescribes that supervision shall be 
entrusted to the nearest neighbour. The intention was to afford 
protection to children placed in distant and isolated parts; but 
the very interdependence of neighbours one upon the other 
operated to defeat effective supervision where such was often 
needed. The officials of the canton of Berne also state that serious 
difficulties have arisen in supervision in rural areas, because consi- 
derations of neighbourliness, of relationship, and of the economic 
need of persons from whom children might be removed have 
operated to affect the Judgment of supervisors. 

Where placing is individual, most of the countries utilising the 
system appear to be obliged to combine official selection and super- 
vision with the employment of voluntary assistants. These 
persons may be seconded to this type of voluntary supervision as 
a public duty, as in the Danish and Norwegian systems, or they 
may be retained on payment of a small fee, such as is practised 
in connection with the Finnish “ Homes for the Homeless In 
Switzerland, in addition to women inspectors specially trained for 
this work, members of the women’s organisations are employed 
as honorary visitors, and these voluntar}^ supervisors are generally 
found among teachers, nurses, or the clergy. 

On the whole, voluntary supervision does not appear to be 
widely effective, and attempts have been made in different 
countries to give these voluntary helpers short training courses 
or to call them in for conference and instruction. For instance, 
in Belgium all district visitors are called into conference twice 
a year, while in other countries, notably Denmark and Finland, 
attempts have been made to provide special training courses; 
these, however, are reported to be but a qualified success. 

On the whole, there seems to be a trend to replace voluntary 
visitors by full-time qualified officials; or, where this is impractical, 
to place voluntary helpers under the direct guidance and control 
of officials employed by a central agency. In some countries, 
there is a tendency to concentrate only on the health aspects of 
placing, while, in others, little attention is paid to medical or 
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nnrging supervision. On the whole, the public health services 
seem to be the first to extend into rural areas following upon the 
development of school services, and many of the replies suggest 
that, where health services extend into rural areas, the health 
visitors might be entrusted with the supervision of child-placing, 
provided that intensive courses have been given in social work to 
the persons who would be so employed. 

Where a full-time qualified visitor is employed, however, there 
seems to be a general conviction that part of his or her duty 
should be to develop a broad sense of public responsibility among 
the citizens generally for a community-wide conscience as to the 
well-being of foster-children placed in the area. The gathering 
together of citizens for discussion of the problems involved and 
even the creation of local auxiliary committees are advocated as 
desirable, since “ the best form of supervision and control is a 
strong public opinion ”, 

Other difficulties revealed in the analysis of placing systems in 
rural and village areas is the tendency of local authorities — often 
in the urban areas — ^to utilise the farm homes purely on a basis of 
economy. France seeks to control this danger by imposing a 
minimum fee, which is fixed by public decree and varies according 
to costs in different areas. In other countries, centralised boai'ds, 
or approved voluntary agencies independent of the local authori- 
ties, are employed by the State to develop standards, and parti- 
cularly standards of payment for children placed out. 

It is in the matter of education and schooling that the foster- 
child in a rural home may be definitely handicapped. The village 
or district school may not offer education comparable either as to 
method or content with that available in urban schools. In parts 
of the United States of America, the consolidated school, serving 
several rural school districts, has solved this problem. 

Many countries report the danger — especially in the free homes 
— of exploitation of the child through heavy labour. While many 
countries have regulations prohibiting such employment, the real 
problem is one of public opinion, for it is stated that one of the 
serious problems of rural life is the tendency of farmers to over- 
work their own children. 

Many of the replies pointed out that one .serious problem 
involved in the use of rural areas for placing is the narrowing of 
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opportunity for vocational preparation, since not all children are 
suitable for agricultural life. Particularly does this problem arise 
when children who are to be returned to their own parents in 
towns or industrial communities are placed in rural areas. The 
devices adopted to remedy this defect vary. In Yugoslavia, 
only children of rural origin are placed in the villages. In France, 
by a Decree of 1935, children found unsuitable for rural life are 
transferred to apprentice schools or placed in artisans’ families 
in the cities. In several of the Swiss cantons, special provisions 
for vocational guidance are made available for children placed in 
rural areas, and they are transferred to other centres accordingly. 
A similar system exists in Finland, but children so transferred are 
placed in hostels in urban centres. Some countries also provide 
for special agricultural schools for the training of children placed 
out in these areas. 

In practically all the replies, the opinion is expressed that the 
ultimate success of child-placing in rural areas can be assured only 
if supervisory responsibility extends to the establishment of 
children so placed either as employed agricultural workers or 
on land of their own, or to their transfer and ultimate establish- 
ment in urban vocations if they leave the rural home in which 
they are placed. 

The uncertainty of employment among industrial workers 
offers a handicap in urban placing, particularly if the majority 
of the children are placed in artisans’ or mechanics’ homes. 

It is apparent from the following brief description of the use of 
urban foster-homes in the various countries that there is recog- 
nition of the need of a flexible programme which utilises the best 
resources of both cify and country, 

(c) Ecdent of Urban and Rural Placing. 

The examination of available data regarding present practices 
in the use of urban homes for foster-home care shows a variety 
of methods. Although seventeen countries stated a preference 
for homes in rural districts ^ and ten countries preferred urban 

^ Tiie United States of America, Australia (South Australia), Austria, 
Belgium, tlie United Kingdom, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, 
Latvia, Lithuania, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Roumania, 
Sweden and Yugoslavia. 
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districts,^ it cannot be as^nmed that these represent definite 
practices in all instances, since the word “ preference ” indicates 
the possibility of choice. 

Denmark, Canada, Japan and Switzerland definitely stated 
that children were placed in foster-homes in both country and 
town. In addition to the factors which affect the choice of an 
individual home, the degree of cultural development of rural 
communities and open country has undoubtedly influenced the 
preference for urban placing in those countries where no general 
use is made of rural foster-homes. 

2. The Placing of Children in Families under Public Guardianship : 

Principles involved in Some Typical Systems,^ 

The aim of public guardianship, whatever its form or locale, is 
to protect in every way the moral and material rights and interest 
of the child. In this respect, it does not differ from the purpose 
of the private or voluntary organisations which provide for the 
child deprived of proper parental care and affection. Both are 
interested in the welfare of children. However, the assumption 
of this responsibility and the provision of means of accomplishing 
these ends by the State have, in general, broader scope and wider 
implications than is the case when a private organisation provides 
care. 

In considering the purpose and activities of public guardianship 
authorities and of private organisations, it can be said that their 
aims and, in some cases, their methods and practices are similar, 
but the underlying philosophies differ. The privately financed 
organisation may care for many children w^ho are neglected, 
dependent, illegitimate or delinquent, as th% case may be, but 
the type and extent of its services are determined (within certain 
limitations which may be imposed upon them by Federal, State 
or local regulations) by the governing body and financial resources 
of the organisation. The public guardianship authorities, on the 
other hand, must provide for those children whose care is specified 

^ Australia (Western Australia, Queensland), China, Estonia, Finland, 
Luxemburg, Mexico, the Netherlands, Netherlands Indies, Spain, the Union 
of South Africa. 

^ This section was prepared by Miss Elsa Castendyck, of the Children’s 
Bureau, United States Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
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in Federal or State laws. While the element of choice is absent 
in the latter instance, of greater importance is the evidence of the 
recognition by the State of its paternal responsibility for the 
welfare of the less favomed children of the country. It amounts, 
in fact, to recognition that certain children, by virtue of the 
circumstances of their birth or because of physical, mental or 
social handicaps, are in most instances in greater need of care and 
protection than children in more auspicious circumstances. Thus 
we find countries providing public guardianship for children of 
illegitimate birth, because the circumstances surrounding their 
birth and rearing are likely to be inimical to their welfare. Simi- 
larly, State guardianship may offer protection and care to children 
socially handicapped by reason of dependency or parental neglect. 
While the physical and spiritual w'ell-being of the child remains 
the responsibility of his parents, the State regards itself as bound 
to assume these responsiblities when the family is not able to do so 
itself or fails in its duties in this respect and when, furthermore, 
the work of voluntary organisations is not adequate for this 
purpose. 

Legal provisions for public guardianship vary from country to 
country, both as to the Governmental agency administering the 
service and the provisions for specific classes of children. In 
Belgium,^ the public relief commissions act in this capacity, while 
in France ^ the work is done by the prefects of the departments or 
their agents, except in the Department of the Seine, which consists 
of Paris and its surrounding territory, where this is under the 
Director of Public Assistance of Paris. In Denmark,^ Finland,^ 
Germany,^ Norway,^ Sweden,'^ and Switzerland,^ the local child 
welfare agency, termed a council, bureau or board, as the case 
may be, assumes responsibility for public guardianship. The 
United States of America and Canada have no Federal la^vs 


1 Law of March 10th, 1925, on public assistance. 

^ Law of June 27th, 1904, on aid to dependent children, Article 11. 

» Social Welfare Law of 1938, Part II. 

^ Child Welfare Law of January 17th, 1936. 

^ National Child Welfare Law of July 8th, 1922. 

® League of Nations document C.P,E,521, Child Welfare Councils in 
Norway. ^ 

Text till Lag om Samhallets Barnavard och Ungdomsskydd. 

^ A, Wild : Mandbuch d&r sozialm Arbeit m der Schweiz, voL 1, Zurich, 
1933, pages 495 et seq. 
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providing public guardianship. In the United States of Anaerica, 
circumstances vary from State to State. Most States provide 
some form of public guardianship, which is generally accomplished 
by action of juvenile courts. A similar situation exists in Canada, 
where, when other resources are not available, the provincial 
governments may accept through court action the guardianship of 
children in need of car^. 

With the hope of bringing assistance to children particularly 
in need of consideration, specific mention of public guardianship is 
made in child welfare legislation as it pertains to illegitimate 
children in Austria, Finland, France, Germany, Portugal, Sweden 
and Switzerland, and in certain States in the United States 
of America — ^notably Minnesota. In Finland and Sweden, the 
authority and duties of the guardian begin before the birth 
of the child and continue until he has reached the age of 17 and 
18 years respectively. In Austria and Germany, guardianship of 
illegitimate children begins at birth and extends, in principle, up 
to the attainment of majority. In Germany, if the care of the 
illegitimate child is entrusted to a private guardian, he remains 
under the administrative supervision of the Jugendamt (Office for 
the Protection of Young People) until the age of 14 years. 

Consideration of the laws and practice in Austria, Finland, 
Germany, Sweden, Switzerland, and in certain States in the 
United States of America indicates that, in general, the State aims 
to advise and assist the mother and thus safeguard the rights and 
interests of the child; and while the mother has the right and is 
under obligation to provide for the child’s bodily needs, the State 
is charged with special responsibility if she fails to care for the 
child, the State acting in the capacity of a i^urator.^ 

Wayward and delinquent children are mentioned in the laws 
of Belgium,^ Canada,® Denmark,^ Finland,^ France,^ Sweden,"^ 

^ The word curator ” is specifically mentioned in the Civil Code of 
Switzerland and is descriptive of the duties and powers of the guardian 
in Finland. 

2 Child Welfare Law of May 15th, 1912. 

^ Revised Memorandum on the Placing of Children in Family Homes, 
Canada, 1935 (prepared in response to a questionnaire issued by the former 
Child Welfare Committee of the League of Nations), page 12. 

^ Social Welfare Law of 1933, Part II. 

^ Child Welfare Law of January 17th, 1936. 

Bulletin legislatif Dalloz, 1912, and 1935, page 890. 

’ Text till Lag om Samhallets Bamavard och Ungdomsskydd. 
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Switzerland,^ and certain parts of the United States of America, 
An interesting example of this specialisation is found in the State 
of Minnesota in relation to “ children needing special care 
The child may be adjudged by a juvenile court as a dependent 
and neglected child needing special care when it appears that, 
among other difficulties, he is ‘‘ affected by habits, ailments, or 
handicaps that produce erratic and unstable conduct 

Consideration of the merits of public guardianship and the 
safeguards of the welfare of children resulting from it should 
include significant aspects of the experience of different countries 
in this regard, as noted on the reports of these countries to the 
League of Nations. The conclusion of the report on public 
guardianship in Germany is as follows : 

“ The campaign in favour of professional guardianship has 
had an undoubted success by drawing the attention of public 
opinion to the critical situation of illegitimate children, and 
by giving rise in the most varied domains of public and private 
law to proposals and schemes of reform with a view to grant- 
ing to illegitimate children the same conditions of develop- 
ment in social life as legitimate children.'’ ^ 

It does not seem unlikely that other comitries have had 
similar experience in relation to children with social handicaps 
other than illegitimacy, when the attention of the public is focused 
on their plight. A system of public guardianship may serve to 
acquaint the people with the nature and extent of child welfare 
problems within their State. 

The report also contains the following regarding the experience 
of Switzerland : « 

“ Such guardianship, in particular, forms a systematic and 
effective safeguard for the interests of wards [illegitimate 
children] by ensuring that the child will be supported by 
his father.'' 

Frequent and necessary changes of domicile of both mother and 
father are factors militating against proper care of children, 

^ A. Wild : op, at, voL 1, pages 495 et seq. 

^ Compilation of the Laws of Minnesota relating to Children, 1935, page 18, 

^ See document C.265.M.153.I932.IV, page 8. 
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particularly tho^e of illegitimate birth. The conclusion of autho- 
rities in Switzerland is : 

“ It is hardly conceivable that children could be properly 
protected if there were no official guardianship or offices for 
the protection of young people to give the guardians and 
authorities of the new place of residence the necessary 
information and help.” ^ 

Regularisation of procedures and practices throughout the State 
as a result of public guardianship would undoubtedly bring uni- 
formity as to the quality and quantity of local services in behalf 
of handicapped children. 

The experience of Sweden regarding the value of skilled per- 
sonnel is noted in the report as follows : 

The responsibilities of guardianship are considerable and call 
for skill and combination of special qualities. The use of paid 
and official guardians is preferred over that of voluntary and 
unpaid workers, “ the advantage being that such professional 
guardians can devote all their time to their duties and acquire 
greater experience from the fact of their being responsible for more 
than one child 

These experiences would indicate that programmes for public 
guardianship include values other than the care of the children 
alone. The possible educational benefits, the uniformity of 
standards resulting, and the demonstration of the worth of trained 
and skilful workers should redound to the benefit of children 
other than those who are wards of the department. 

3 . The Placing of Children in Families under Public Assist- 
ance Authorities : A Brief Summary of the Principles involved, 

with Particular Reference to the System applied in the United 

Kingdom 

Possibly owing to its comparatively later development in many 
countries, placing by the public relief authorities has not been 
dealt with as adequately in the replies of Governments as 

1 See document C.265.M.153.1932.IV, page 10. 

2 Ibid,, page 13. 

3 This section was prepared by IVIiss Charlotte Whitton, Director, 
Canadian Welfare Council, delegate of Canada in the Advisory Committee on 
Social Questions, and by Miss Elsa Castendyck, of the Children’s Bureau, 
United States Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
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have many other phases of placing problems. Therefore, no 
comprehensive analysis of such placing can be made, but some 
deductions of value may be gleaned. 

The acceptance by the Federal, provincial, State or local 
community of the guardianship of a child places a special respon- 
sibility upon the political body. It assumes all the obligations 
of a parent. Incompetence and moral iijeglect constitute suffi- 
cient reason for the forfeiture of parental rights. War, famine 
and other disasters have added heavy burdens to public autho- 
rities. In the United States of America, some of the individual 
States have assumed all the legal and financial responsibilities of 
guardianship and discharge them under the s}'stem in vogue in 
the particular State. Many of these children are cared for in 
boarding-homes until such time as the guardianship is transferred 
to an individual or a family. The extent to which the system 
prevails depends largely upon the legal provisions authorising 
guardianship and the social philosophy and attitude of the people of 
the State as expressed in available resources in the form of social 
welfare agencies. State schools and State-wide placing services, 
either combined or functioning independently, are illustrations. 
The principle of preserving the home and so far as possible making 
it a safe and desirable place for the child is generally accepted. To 
carry the assumption one step further places upon the local com- 
munity — village, town, province or county — the necessity of 
providing care for the child deprived of his own home and parents. 
The strengthening of local welfare services in order that the child 
may so far as possible remain in his o’wn community may result 
in maintaining family (if not parental), racial and religious ties. 
In many instances, whis will be a means of providing the sense 
of security which is essential to the development of all children. 

The wholesale practice in some public assistance schemes of 
shipping children from one community to another has undoubtedly 
caused much to be lost. Kinship ties are strong, and their sever- 
ance is frequently a traumatic experience which leaves a lifelong 
scar. Caring for the child in so far as is desirable for his welfare 
in his local community presupposes adequate welfare services in 
all its forms, at that point as well as in the central Governmental 
body. The organisation of county or district boards concerned 
wdth family health and social and economic welfare is a basic need 
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in a child welfare programme. It is therefore of special interest 
to discover that in eleven countries — ^namely, the Union of South 
Africa, Australia, the United Kingdom, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, 
Hungary, Japan, Latvia, Lithuania, Switzerland, and Yugoslavia — 
the local authorities (municipality, commune, district guardian- 
ship authority, etc.) are responsible for the decision regarding the 
need for boarding, the pare being then provided by the poor-relief 
authorities. On the other hand, in Austria, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Danzig, Denmark, Finland, France, Ireland, Lithuania, 
Luxemburg, Mexico, Norway, and Switzerland, the public relief 
authorities deal directly with the boarding-out of children. 

A word of caution might be spoken here. On the whole, local 
authorities responsible for the administration of assistance and 
relief are elective or directly appointed by elective bodies, and on 
occasion considerations of expediency, especially of a financial 
nature, may prevail in the decision as to the nature and type of 
care provided. Therefore, if such decisions are to be made solely 
on the basis of the child’ s best interests, other and additional safe- 
guards must be evolved to this end. Various coimtries have 
evolved different devices to give this assurance, such as overriding 
State or provincial regulations, administrative boards nominated 
by the Governmental bodies, assessing of maintenance by judicial 
order, etc. 

The assumption by public assistance authorities of the placing 
of children in boarding-homes is determined by both theoretical 
and practical considerations. The selection of a foster-home 
based on the individual and specific needs of the child and the 
guidance through the precarious years of childhood and youth 
require wisdom, knowledge and skill sufficient to warrant the 
classification of such services along with those of a specialist in 
other fields ; hence the inclusion of these services in the duties of 
the official or social worker whose major responsibility is the 
dispensing of material relief appears incongruous. Social condi- 
tions, geography and topography may warrant administrative 
measures delegating this work to public assistance or public relief 
organisations. Furthermore, the presence of a child welfare 
expert within the department may provide the necessary advisory 
and consultant services. That child welfare is only one xmit of 
general social welfare is beyond question, and the necessity of close 
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alliance between the two is generally accepted in modern social 
work. It is therefore impossible to gange the value of the placing- 
out service in the thirteen European eountiies which iiiciiide the 
boarding-out of children among the duties of their public relief 
agencies. If this form of administration results in maiiitaiiiiiig 
family solidarity, thus obviating the necessity of removing the 
child from the home, it is commendable. If it tends to minimise 
the need for individual consideration for children requiring such 
care, it is open to criticism. The Norwegian Law of 1900 provides 
for the placing of a child by public relief authorities if the parents 
are ill or are destitute and cannot keep the child in the home, or if 
the child has lost one or both parents. The practice may include 
all the essential services to the child if the other safeguards provided 
by law are observed (supervision by public health councils or 
salaried persons specially employed for this purpose), and there- 
fore constitute no hazard to accepted standards of child-placing. 

The experience of the United Kingdom is of particular value, 
for here boarding-out by the Public Assistance authorities seems 
to have been developed over a more extensive period of time, and 
over a larger group than in most of the States reporting. From 
information to hand in the summer of 1937, it would appear that 
approximately 6,500 children were then boarded out under the 
Poor Law in England and Wales. 

The Public Assistance Order restricts boarding-out to orphans 
and deserted children and those in respect of whom parental rights 
have been assumed by the local authority under Article 52 of the 
Poor Law Act, 1930. 

Children so boarded out must be under the care of a Boarding- 
out Committee and must be visited not less often than once in 
every six weeks. Moreover, no child may be boarded out with a 
foster-parent who is in receipt ofrelief, and a foster-parent may not 
insure a child for payment of a sum of money upon death. A child 
must be placed with a foster-parent of the same religious creedd 

The usual scale of payment ranges from 7s. 6d. to 12^. 6d. 
weekly, according to the type of district and the age of the child. 

From a recent survey, made by officials of the responsible 


^ Other detailed regulations, such as those governing the number of 
children who may be kept with one foster-parent, are included in Part VI 
of the Public Assistance Order, 1930. 
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Ministry, of boaxding-out in all parts of the country, it was ascer- 
tained that the arrangements for supervision were not as uniformly 
satisfactory as would be desirable* In some areas the inspection 
and visitation were thoroughly well done; it appeared that 
adequate safeguards could only be assured through the appoint- 
ment of trained or experienced supervisors. 

In all the counties and county boroughs in England and Wales 
in which children were boarded out. Supervising Committees exist 
as required by the Act and Regulations. Actual visiting in some 
counties and county boroughs was carried out only by the women 
members of the Boarding-out Committee, and though this worked 
satisfactorily in certain cases, as a rule it was found that the 
general standard of efficiency was better maintained where the 
local authority had a full-time salaried officer who could co- 
ordinate and advise upon the visiting by members of the Com- 
mittee and supervise the children’s homes in the area. 

The best example of a well-organised county was found to be one 
with an efficient County Children’s Officer with three local 
boarding-out Assistant Visitors and eight local Committees for 
different parts of the county reporting to a general Children’s 
Committee. It was considered noteworthy that where the super- 
vision and organisation was good, suitable foster-homes seemed 
to be available. In another particularly good county, there were 
a central Boarding-out Committee for the county and six local 
Committees. 

In many of the poorer county boroughs, suitable homes are not 
available, and in these it is deemed undesirable to board out. 
In one county borough, boarding-out is followed for almost all 
cases. Here, an interesting relationship w§s discovered — ^the 
work is under the Education Committee and is supervised by 
whole- time boarding-out visitors on the staff of the Chief Organiser 
of the Juvenile Employment Bureau. 

The opinion of those dealing with destitute and homeless 
children, in regard to the relative advantages of homes and 
boarding-out, is reported as differing widely. On the one hand, 
some comities board out entirely; on the other, some people who 
have given many years of their lives to the study of this question 
consider that the children are given a better start in life by being 
placed in small homes with sensible house mothers. 
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The points emphasised by inspectors and others in boarding-out 
under the Public Assistance authorities may be summarised as 
including : 

1. The importance of appointing a Children’s Officer or 
Supervisor for the area of the local authority concerned. 

2. The importance of regular visitation by a visitor suffi- 
ciently instructed to give adequate supervision. 

For this purpose it is deemed desirable to have a paid 
worker and not to rely upon the members of the local Public 
Assistance Committee. It is felt that an increasing number 
of authorities will probably appoint Health Visitors for this 
work, and this is considered as likely to be sufficiently satis- 
factory if attention is paid to the older children and to 
purely preventive work. Officers sometimes found suitable 
for the supervision of boarding-out, where there is not 
sufficient work for a whole-time officer, are visitors serving 
both a Public Assistance Committee and the officers of the 
Education Committee. One combination deemed satisfactory 
is where the same visitor supervises boarding-out and after- 
care of children of 14? to 18, and also carries out the function 
of a juvenile employment officer. 

3. The desirability of regular committee meetings and 
careful consideration of the reports of the visitors, in order 
that necessary action may be taken. 

4. Collaboration in Placing between Public Authorities 
and Voluntary Organisations : Underlying Principles and 
" Typical Examples,^ 

Voluntary effort inspired by the necessity of caring for children 
whose needs had not yet been recognised, or, if recognised, not 
assumed by public authorities, has resulted in collaboration in 
placing between public and private agencies ffi many countries. 
In the United States of America, various systems of co-operation 


^ TMs section was prepared by IVIrs- Anna Kalet Smith, and Miss Elsa 
Castendyck, of the Children’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 
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are in vogue. In some States the payment of a subsidy to private 
child-placing agencies, some of which are under sectarian auspices, 
provides foster-home care for large numbers of children. The plan 
of payment on the basis of the number of days care and the 
number of children given care by the voluntary agency represents 
another system, probably less widely used, but generally more 
satisfactory. In each instance, the voluntary agency pays a 
considerable portion of the actual cost of boarding the children, 
and in addition provides the social workers and other personnel 
required in the selection of homes and the placing and supervision 
of the children. A third plan in vogue in a limited degree only — 
in the care of children needing special services — ^provides for the 
payment of fees sufficient to cover all costs involved in the 
care. 

Since private charity frequently precedes public responsibility, 
voluntary agencies have had in many instances fully developed 
services, including trained personnel. The economy of using 
these organisations, rather than duplicating the plan, was obvious, 
and led to a continuation of the policy. With the recent growth 
of public services on a broader basis, both in extent and variety, 
public agencies have developed similar services. The recognition 
that the satisfactory placing of children in foster-homes requires 
skill which may in truth be called a “ specialised service ” has 
also resulted in the continued use of voluntary care agencies by 
public authorities, especially public assistance boards unable or 
unwilling to provide the required specialised foster-home care in 
their own organisations. 

In European countries and some non-European countries, the 
experience has apparently been much the sam^ ; the variety and 
type of plan is determined by local needs. Austria, Belgium, 
Chile, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, Italy, Latvia, Lithuania, 
the Netherlands, Spain, Sweden, and Turkey all reported the 
use of private or semi-official agencies.^ In addition to serving 
as pioneers in the field of boarding-care, voluntary agencies have 
also stimulated and directed efforts to obtain legislation which 
has led to proper public supervision or control of the private 
organisations. Three coimtries may be especially studied as 


See document C.P.E.515, pages 5, 6. 
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offering comparable yet different developments in a system of 
public and voltmtary collaboration in the protection of ehildrenj 
cared for in homes other than their own — the United States of 
America, Canada and Finland. 

(a) The United States of Anurica. 

Collaboration of effort between public authority and private 
child-placing agencies falls into t'wo clear cut classifications : 

(1) That being promotional and regulatory in nature and 
based on legal and administrative policies, and 

(2) Co-operative effort in the direct care of children. 

The two are interdependent, as the effectiveness of the latter 
is greatly influenced by the form, provisions, and personnel of 
the legal and administrative structure within which the actual 
work of child-placing is done. 

(i) Regulation of Child-caring Agencies by Public Authority , — 
Uniform standards which will serve as a means of protection for 
all children in foster-homes are of particular importance in the 
United States, where foster-home care is furnished by more than 
900 child-placing agencies. There is no Federal law which 
applies to the entire country; however, all but three States have 
some type of supervisory control of child-placing. Conditions in 
the States vary widely, and as the systems are designed to meet 
the needs of individual States, there is variation in the form of 
collaboration. It may be through the issuing of permits by the 
State department* to those agencies which meet certain quali- 
fications and thus empowering them to select foster-homes, and 
to place and supervise the foster-children in these homes. In 
some States, licences or permits are issued directly to the foster- 
parents by the responsible State department upon the recom- 
mendation of its own agents or of a public or private child-caring 
agency. In both systems, the private and public child-placing 
agencies share with the State department the responsibility and 
effort necessary to establish and maintain the minimum standards 
and to enforce the regulations necessary to provide good foster- 
home care. In some States, public and private agencies have 
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conferred with and assisted the State department in formulating 
the statement of standards and regulations. In nearly two- 
thirds of the States, all boarding-homes must be inspected 
and licensed by the State department. Many of the homes 
are those in which children are placed and maintained by private 
agencies. 

Some State laws require licensing and supervision by a 
State department of those agencies which place children in 
adoptive homes, and require the State to investigate the 
circumstances of the adoption before the necessary legal action 
is completed. The State department shares with the private 
agency the responsibility in a highly important step in the 
child’s life. 

Voluntary agencies have contributed to the work necessary to 
obtain better legislation for the protection of children. They have 
in some instances provided, in collaboration with public autho- 
rities, the initiative and leadership which have resulted in greatly 
improved conditions of child care. 

(ii) Co-operative Effort in Child-placing , — ^Private resources for 
protective services for dependent and neglected children in their 
own homes and for foster-home and institutional care for all types 
of children are available in varying degrees in different parts of 
the country; the extent to which they reach rural areas and all 
types of children in need varies greatly. The services of private 
agencies are more generally available in cities than in rural 
districts. In some States, sectarian and non-sectarian organisa- 
tions whose work covers a State- wide or regional area reach a 
considerable part of the rmal population. Institutions and 
child-placing agencies in urban areas often seis^e adjacent rural 
territory. Co-operation between public authority and private 
effort is extensive and exists to a greater or lesser degree in every 
State. Variations in form of co-operation are occasioned by the 
type of agency participating and the degree to which other child 
welfare services have developed. 

Children who are in need of care because of dependency or 
neglected may become the public wards in many States. Provi- 
sion for their care is made in various ways. The State may 
maintain an institution, or combined institution and child-placing 
service, or study home available for those children requiring 



physical or mental diagnosis preceding placing in a foster-home. 
State departments also avail themselves of the services of private 
child-placing organisations. 

A second method of care which is practised in some States is 
that in which a public authority may assign to private chiki- 
placing agencies the responsibility for selecting a foster-home and 
supervising the child in the home. Ipstitutioiial care is also 
provided by voluntary organisations under this arrangement. 
Services for children who are in need of study and specialised 
care because of behaviour or personality problems^ or are sick, 
crippled, or otherwise disabled, may be provided by a private 
agency where the public authority is unable to do so. The cost 
of care may be met in part, and in a few instances in full, by 
public funds. The length of time the child is under the care of 
the private organisation varies. It may be a few weeks or months 
during which some special type of service is being performed for a 
public agency, or for his entire childhood. Where public funds 
are paid to private agencies, the desirable method is payment on 
a per caput per diem basis for services rendered to individual 
children and to cover as far as possible maintenance costs. It 
cannot be said that this is the general practice. Private agencies 
frequently receive only a portion of the cost of maintenance, and 
provide services of specialists in many of the fields related to child 
care. Variations of this type of collaboration exist in many parts 
of the country. 

(iii) Recent Efforts in Effecting Collaboration between Voluntary 
Organisatiom and Public Authority. — In several States, conferences, 
exchange of staff members, and other devices have brought about 
close co-operation between public and private child-caring agen- 
cies. The several White House conferences called by Presidents 
of the United States to consider the problems of child welfare have 
also resulted in closer working relationships. The most recent 
effort in this regard was a meeting of about seventy representa- 
tives of public and private agencies and State departments held 
under the auspices of the United States Children’s Bureau in 
April 1937. The group recognised the contribution of private 
agencies in the field of child care and protection. Their delibe- 
rations and conclusions, portions of which are quoted below, 
promise continued collaboration and increased effort on the part 
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of both voluntary agencie$ and public authorities so to integrate 
their services that they may work more effectively.^ 

“ Public and private child welfare and family welfare 
organisations are jointly responsible for interpreting to the 
public the needs of children and the social cost of failure to 
meet these needs adequately. Responsibility rests upon 
citizens, as taxpayers and as contributors, to support both 
public and private services for children in their own homes 
and for childinn under the care of agencies and institutions. 

“ A mutual obligation rests upon public and private 
agencies for the development of adequate standards of service. 

“ It is the responsibility of public officials to search out 
children in need and to provide care suited to the individual 
child, either directly or through authorised agencies. In 
every State a competent State welfare department should 
determine which agencies, public and private, are maintaining 
standards required for good service to children. The 
State’s approval of standards of care should be required for 
all agencies caring for children at public expense. 

Acceptance by a private agency of a child who is a public 
charge should be by mutual agreement between the public 
agency and the receiving agency. 

“ In applying this principle, there should be agi'eement in 
each case between the public agency and the private agency 
that the care to be provided is the best that is available in 
the light of the child’s particular needs. The responsibility 
of the public agency to plan jointly with the private agency 
for the child and his family should continue at least as long 
as it authorises public funds for the care of the child. Ter- 
mination of care by the private agency should be decided 
upon in conference between the two agencies. 

“ Apportionment of financial responsibility betw^een public 
and private agencies should be considered in relation to the 
whole child welfare programme. Adequate financial support 
should be secured for both public and private agencies, in 


1 Report on Discussion of Public and Private Services for Child Welfare, 
held under the auspices of the Children’s Bureau, United States Department 
of Dabor, Washington, D.C., April 9th and 10th, 1937. 
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order to make possible the development and maintenance of 
acceptable standards, 

“ Public and private child welfare organisations have the 
common task of securing for every child in need of service 
his rights to the closest possible approximation of normal 
home life, to religious and moral training, to understanding 
and guarding of his personality, and to opportunities for 
health protection, education and recreation. 

‘‘ Participation of executives of public and pri%"ate agencies 
is desirable in planning ways and means by which these 
objectives may be attained. This should be accompanied by 
such supervision and training of staff as will develop in the 
entire personnel understanding and appreciation of these 
fundamental principles of child welfare. ' 

(b) Canada?’ 

Peculiarly characteristic of Canadian legislation for the protec- 
tion of children is the significant partnership of the State and of 
private citizens, exemplified in the local Children’s Aid Societies 
found in eight of her nine provinces. From Canada, it is reported 
that, in a period of broad acceptance of public responsibility for 
welfare needs, Government and private enterprise have perhaps 
worked in more effective partnership in this sphere of child pro- 
tection and care than they have in other fields of welfare work — 
the Government looking to the private citizen in his voluntary 
associations to guard the interests of the unprotected child in his 
midst, and the private citizen, for his part, forcing upon the State, 
to an increasing degree, responsibility for legislative and super- 
visory devices adequate to the proper functioning of these services. 

As the State accepts increasing responsibility in a network of 
services ministering to the well-being of its citizens, one essential 
attribute of a child-protection service would appear to assure the 
continuance of this obligation and responsibility as a voluntary 
one, in some large part at least. In any democratic State, the 
responsibility of Government is to serve its citizenry and carry 


^ This section was prepared by Miss Charlotte Wijitton, Director, Cana- 
dian Welfare Council, delegate of Canada in the Advisory Committee on 
Social Questions. 
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out its demands; but whereas adults can make their needs known 
and demand their rights as citizens of the State, the child is 
helpless in this respect and is not in a position to make demands 
of his Government. He must speak through his adult protectors, 
and there will always be a necessity for vigilance and protective 
associations on behalf of children, for searching out and assuring 
their needs and rights,- and a ready service to give immediate 
help, whether or not they fall within the classes defined as eligible 
for State protection and assistance. 

(i) The Children's Aid Society —In eight of Canada’s nine pro- 
vinces, the Children’s Aid Society is the answer to these needs. 
In these provinces, legislative provision is made for the creation 
of such a voluntary association of citizens locally “ having among 
its objects the purposes of the protection of children from cruelty, 
the care and control of neglected children, ‘and generally the 
discharge of the functions of a children’s aid society under this 
Act These societies, xmder the provisions of the Children’s 
Protection Statutes and subject to certain supervisory powers of 
the Provincial Department, are then charged with responsibility 
for the care and protection of children within their respective areas. 
In territories not served by a Children’s Aid Society, the respon- 
sibilities of such an organisation are vested in the superintendent 
of the provincial child-caring services. 

(ii) “ Child Protection ” and “ Child Care In considering the 
functions and responsibilities of the Children’s Aid Society, clear 
distinction should be made between the terms “ child protection 
and “ child care The eighty-six Children’s Aid Societies which 
function as autonomous agencies in these pro\4nces are recognised 
as essentially child-protection services "which discharge functions 
of child care as well. Although constituted as voluntary societies, 
as already noted, they must be recognised and granted incorpora- 
tion by Order-in-Council of the Provincial Government, and they 
are then charged with these specific responsibilities under pro- 
vincial legislation revolving round the guardianship of children. 
The many children’s homes, orphanages, and other benevolent 
societies caring for children, on the other hand, are more suitably 
termed “ child-caring ” agencies. Only a few of the oldest, of 
these societies possess any guardianship privileges or obligations. 
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The term child protection ” is therefore applied particularly 
to all effort which is primarily concerned with the assurance that 
a child’s parents are suitable and responsible people to be entrusted 
with his care and upbringing, and with the full legal responsibility 
for him; with actions designed to influence or compel parents 
whose guardianship may be at fault to discharge their obligations 
properly; and with instituting the proper legal procedure to ha\'e 
guardianship broken, when it has been found inadequate, and a 
new and responsible guardianship created. 

When the child’s natural guardianship must be broken or 
becomes non-existent, the responsibility of assuming that guar- 
dianship is vested in the Children’s Aid Society, or, in the absence 
of such a society, in the Provincial Child Protection Officer. 

The provincial statutes define the exact conditions under which 
children must be considered as in need of protecti\"e action by 
these societies. 

When any child appears in danger from any one of these speci- 
fied conditions, the Society may undertake preventive work with 
the home and the family, looking towards strengthening it to 
become a proper guardian for the child. But if the continuance 
of the child in that home seems unsafe for the child and the 
community, the representative of the Children’s Aid Society or a 
police official or certain other public official specified in the 
various enactments may immediately remove the child without 
warrant, and take that child to what is described in the legislation 
as a ‘‘ place of safety ”. Every Children’s Aid Society must 
maintain one or more such places of safety within the area 
of its jurisdiction, but this “ place of safety " may be its ovni home 
or shelter, a co-operating home or orphanage, or even a private 
home, so long as approved by the provincial authority. When the 
case is brought before the court, the court may simply order the 
child to be returned to his parents, with or without supervision 
by the Society, or make him temporarily or permanently the 
Society’s ward. 

(iii) The Importance of Guardianship , — ^It will be seen that the 
fundamental principle in the Canadian child-protection system 
is that it is essential to the well-being of any child that responsible 
guardianship should rest with some person or persons (preferably 
the parents) or a responsible body, and that the responsible 
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guardian should definitely undertake his care, training, educa- 
tion, etc., through all the years of his minority, and should 
guarantee some continuity therein. The guardian can be held 
responsible under the law for the adequate discharge of this 
guardianship, and when such guardianship is lacking, as in the 
case of a child deserted by an unmarried mother, or inadequate 
or impaired, or so unsatisfactory that the child must be removed 
from it, there must be legal recognition of the fact that the child’s 
natural guardianship has failed, and corresponding public 
provision for the constitution of other and new responsible 
guardianship- 

The Children’s Aid Society thus stands in the relation of parent 
in its responsibility to children committed to its care. Those 
children may be maintained in one of the Society’s own institu- 
tions, or they may be placed in a boarding or free home under the 
Society’s supervision, or they may be in the care of another 
benevolent organisation in the community; but the responsibility 
of the Society as legal guardian remains. That guardianship is, 
of course, transferred to the adopting parents when an adoption 
is completed, but, during the probationary period preceding 
adoption, that responsibility remains with the Society. 

(iv) Meaning of “ Child Care “ Child care ” may be des- 
cribed as a duty incidental to guardianship, but it means merely 
the actual care of a child by its own parents, by a society, a 
children’s home, a private home, an institution of any kind, a 
hospital, a convalescent home, etc., apart from the legal aspect of 
guardianship. There are many circumstances in which the qua- 
lity or type of care given to a child may endanger his well-being, 
and yet may in no way reflect upon the snScerity or suitability 
of the parents’ natural guardianship. 

The community’s responsibility in these latter cases is one of 
providing only essential economic assistance to the parent or 
guardian to the extent of making it possible for him or her to 
discharge the guardianship which he or she is otherwise quite 
capable of safely exercising. Therefore, legislation ^ to meet the 


^ Of such nature in Canada are the Mother’s Allowances Acts, the Unmar- 
ried Parenthood Acts, the Deserted Wives’ and Children’s Maintenance 
Acts, etc. 
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needs of 3ucli cases in no way impinges upon guardiansliip rights, 
but concerns itself only with the ways and means of meeting the 
economic difficulties of the situation. Valuable as they are, 
these statutes all deal only with means of assuring child care : 
they do not enter the field of legal protection of children. 

But in the field of child care, as in tliat of child protection, 
many cases will arise where, with the best intent and effort in the 
world, the solution cannot be found along tlie natural and most 
desirable line of adjustment (namely, within the child’s own home 
and without its disruption); for instance, the home in which the 
mother is sent to hospital care herself and in which it is impossible 
to make other fully satisfactory adjustments, the half-orphan 
whose parent cannot maintain a household, the child whose 
responsible older brother or sister or other relatives are in a 
similar position, children requiring perhaps some continuous and 
consistent discipline or care which it is not within the resources 
of the home to provide, perhaps because of other children, etc. 
One could describe many situations of this nature in which the 
child’s need is solely one of care, and of care outside his own home, 
with no problem of guardianship involved. In all these cases, 
what is required for the child is simply good care, and generally 
on the application of his parent or guardian or someone acting 
on their behalf, and often on a basis of partial contribution. The 
care sought may be purely supplementary — ^.g., the day nursery 
in which the working parent seeks daytime care — or it may be 
purely temporary, for short or long periods, or it may be over a 
protracted period of time and practically permanent in nature — 
e.g., the care of children assigned to the custody of one parent in 
a family broken by^ divorce. 

(v) Child Care largely voluntary . — Such child care has been 
traditionally given by the benevolent or charitable institution 
which has been prepared to accept children on a free, semi-free 
or paying basis, either directly from parents or guardians, or on 
being placed under agreed conditions by another agency having 
their legal guardianship — ^most frequently a Children’s Aid 
Society. 

In addition to its child-protection responsibilities, tlie well- 
organised Children’s Aid Society operates as a “ child-caring 
agency as well, and in practically every large town in Canada 
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these societies will be found to have many “ non- wards in their 
care, in addition to the “ wards ” who have been committed to the 
Society’s guardianship. 'That is, a society may function exactly 
as an orphanage or other children’s institution, accepting children 
whose need is for care only, without any transfer of guardianship 
and with contributions towards maintenance from the child’s own 
parents and guardians, or on an entirely free basis, as the case 
may be. The Society frequently utilises the facilities of other 
agencies in the community in arranging for the care of both its 
ward and non- ward cases. 

The investigation of all the circumstances which will determine 
the necessity or otherwise of the child’s temporary or permanent 
break with his own home, and the “ home-finding placing ” 
and ‘‘ supervision ” services required in the selection and use of 
foster-homes are all important departments of the Society’s work. 
Another special department is usually concerned with the care of 
the unmarried mother and her child, and the re-establishment of 
both in the community in circumstances which will be most 
conducive to their future welfare. The Society’s wmrk is also 
necessarily linked closely with that of the Juvenile Court. 

(vi) Two Great Contributions of the Children's Aid Society . — 
As will be seen, the truly important contribution of the well- 
organised Children’s Aid Society to Canadian welfare work is 
manifest, not merely in the discharge of those minimum respon- 
sibilities where legal powers must be evoked to disrupt a home 
which has failed to discharge its responsibilities, to “ apprehend ” 
a neglected child and to assume responsibility for his custody and 
care, or to grant State protection to the orphan, but also in that 
“ second mile ” of timely protection to the ^dangered child in 
his own home and neighbourhood environment, in the stimulation 
of community interest in the welfare of children, and the many 
preventive services which the voluntary support of the com- 
munity has made possible. 

For its ‘‘ legal minimum ” of responsibilities, the Children’s 
Aid Society is compensated by public grants and fixed scales of 
maintenance allowances for children actually committed to its 
care. Its equally important services in the prevention or amelior- 
ation of home conditions which place a child in danger are 
developed largely through voluntary support from the community 
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itself. Only in a small proportion of the children taken into the 
care of the well-organised Children’s Aid Society does permanent 
disruption of family bonds take place. The organisation works on 
behalf of many children wliom it has never found necessary to 
remove from their own homes, and even for tliose to whom 
custodial care is given, the objective of ultimate re-establishment 
with their own families is attained in a large proportion of 
cases. 

(c) FinlatidJ 

The care of children in foster-homes in Finland was reorganised 
in 1937 as a result of the Child Welfare Law of January 17th, 1930, 
and the regulations for its administration issued on May 8th, 1936, 
both of wliich became effective on January 1st, 1937. 

Under the new organisation, the foster-children are divided 
into two groups — children under private care and children under 
commimal care. The former are brought up in foster-homes 
privately — that is, without any aid from the children’s bureaux 
or social welfare bureaux. The latter are always brought up with 
the aid of these bureaux. Only the children under private care 
are called foster-children ”, while the others are designated as 

children taken over by the commune The latter are under 
the guardianship of the commune, but not the former. Both 
groups are inspected by the children’s bureaux or social welfare 
bureaux (according to Article 20, paragraph 2, and Article 29 
of the law). Children’s bureaux are available only in eight larger 
cities ; elsewhere, child welfare work is done by the social welfare 
bureaux. 

Supervision of both groups may, however, be entrusted to the 
above-mentioned bureaux, and also to persons who are not 
members of the staffs of these bureaux, but private individuals — 
particularly women. These inspectors must receive an author- 
isation. The authorisation, however, is not issued to a society 
as such, but to the local inspectors employed by the Society- 
According to Article 20 of the Decree of May 8th, 1936, containing 
the regulations for the administration of the Child Welfare Law 

^ This section was prepared by Mme. J. E. Vajkai, of the Save the Children 
International Union. 
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of 1936, the placing of children under private care and those 
under communal care may be entrusted to a private society 
approved by the Ministry of Social Welfare. 

The inspectors employed by private societies must be au- 
thorised by the children’s bureaux and social welfare bureaux 
to investigate the prospective foster-homes and to supervise the 
children. Such authorisation is obtainable without difficulty, 
because the private societies are not paid either for placing 
or for supervision. 

At present, there is only one such society in the country, the 
large national organisation called “ Homes for Homeless Child- 
ren ”, with about one hundred local branches and six hundred 
local women inspectors. This society w'as approved by the 
Ministry of Social Welfare on December 28th, 1936, as an agency 
for child-placing, and it has been recently making arrangements 
for the inspection of foster-homes with all communes to which it 
has been givmg its services for some time (the society was estab- 
lished in 1922), and with a number of new communes. 

When an agreement of this kind is made, the society takes over 
the following functions, which would otherwise be performed by 
the commune : 

(a) Both placing and supervision in the cases of children 
under communal care. The commune orders foster-homes 
for a certain number of children; it gives the society inform- 
ation about the children and receives from it information 
about the homes; it also gives the society the necessary 
assurance for the payment of the money for the foster-care, 
and signs a contract with the foster-parents. 

(b) In the cases of children under prit'ate care, the func- 
tions of the society are limited to supervision, which it 
exercises in the name of the commune. Children are placed 
only at the request of the parents or relatives. 

The communal children’s bureaux and social welfare bureaux 
are responsible to the Ministry of Social Welfare and its seven State 
inspectors for the supervision exercised by the society in their 
name. It is therefore the right and the duty of these bureaux 
to ascertain whether the society carried out satisfactorily its 
self-imposed duties. This is done by occasional investigations of 
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the home3. Naturally, the society makes no changes and takes 
no measures as regardvS the foster-children without approval of the 
commune. 

The money for the board of children under comniimal care is 
paid by the commune through the society every three months; 
the local women inspectors bring the money when visiting tiie 
homes. At the same time, tlie women inspectors (they are 
trained iimses, school nurses, midwives, school-teachers, or 
women with some other training, for whom, in addition, 
special courses are given by the society) prepare a report in 
triplicate. 

In the cases of children under communal care, one copy of the 
report is sent to the children’s bureau or social welfare bureau 
which cares for the child through the society, another copy is 
sent to the communal administrative ofilce, and tlie third 
copy is kept by the society. If the care given the child is 
not satisfactory, the necessary measures are taken by the society 
jointly with the communal children’s bureau or social welfare 
bureau. 

In the cases of children under private care, a copy of the report 
is sent to the administrative office of the commune in which the 
foster-home is situated. At present, 89% of the children placed 
by the society in foster-homes are under communal care, and 
only 11% under private care. 

The society prefers childless couples, and for this reason many 
of the children are adopted. The society tries to find, as far as 
possible, free foster-homes for children under comniimal care when 
the financial situation of the responsible commune is unsatisfac- 
tory. Otlierwise, the payments vary from 100 to 150 Finnish 
marks per month. This amount remains constant until the age 
of 16 years, or 17 in .the case of children of illegitimate birth. 
The society also provides vocational training in agreement with 
the commune; one-half of the cost is paid by the commune (only 
in exceptional cases by the society) and the other half usually 
by the State. For 1937, the national legislature appropriated for 
this purpose one million marks ; for 1938, two million. In specified 
cases, children may remain under communal care until the age 
of 21. 


8 
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The children’s bureaux cordially accept the aid of the society, 
because through the society their children can be placed more 
easily in other parts of the country in a completely new environ- 
ment. This is particularly important for the rural communes, 
which, unlike some of the larger cities, are unable to have their 
own representatives in other communes. 

Suggestions. 

Experience has revealed certain defects in the present system, 
which is still at an experimental stage. 

It is felt that a national society authorised to engage in foster- 
home care should have the right to decide on the selection of 
children to be placed in foster-homes, selection of foster-homes, 
and the quality of the care given by the foster-parents. In other 
words, the society should have the same right of inspection as the 
communal children’s bureaux and social welfare bureaux. In- 
stead of entrusting the inspection to the communal bureaux, as 
is done at present, it is felt that there should be a State inspection 
office. The local inspectors employed by the society would then 
be approved by State inspectors and not by the communes, 
because it is found that the local children’s bureaux or social 
welfare bureaux are not always impartial; hence the preference 
for a national inspection system. 

It is averred that the system of utilising voluntary workers must 
be gradually superseded by that of employing a full-time staff. 
Experience suggests also the desirability of the appointment by 
the State of women inspectors trained in social service, who 
would supervise both children and adults placed in families. It 
is thought that this would contribute to a unifted national system 
of inspection throughout the country. 

Such workers, it is thought, might be appointed for each 
commune to work with the medical social worker who is entrusted 
with (aj health work with school-children, (b) woxk with tuber- 
culous patients, and (c) health work with mothers. 

The social worker in each canton, under the system proposed, 
would be entrusted with supervision of children in foster-homes 
in the same and neighbouring communes; with children presenting 
behaviour problems; and with supervision and placing as children 
in foster-homes reach maturity. 
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5. Child-placing in the Treatment of Delinquency : Principles 
involved and Certain Typical Examples^ 

According to the data collected, boarding-homes were used in 
nineteen countries^ for delinquent minors and in twenty-two 
countries ^ for children in moral danger and children who are 
removed from their homes on account of their parents’ being depri- 
ved of paternal power In addition to these, certain Latiii- 
American countries, — ^namely, Mexico and Uruguay — also employ 
foster-home'" care. In Germany, both children in moral danger 
and children who are alreadjmffcnders ’’are placed in foster-homes. 
The essence of successful placing of the juvenile offender is found 
in the report received from Germany : “The important thing is to 
carry out a preliminary selection in a temporary home and to make 
a judicious choice of foster-parents.’'^ Local circumstances will 
determine the use of the boarding-home or institution for the tem- 
porary period during which the selection of the foster-home is being 
made. The essentials for the successful use of boarding-homes are 
not only the judicious choice of foster-parents but also a know- 
ledge of thecliild as an individual and the causal factors producing 
his unsocial behaviour. Recent studies in the field of juvenile 
delinquency indicate that the behaviour problems which brought 
the cliild to the attention of the juvenile court can in a large 
number of cases be ascribed to emotional problems and to personal 
maladjustment rather than purely environmental causes.^ The 
problem of selecting the most satisfactory care for the wayward 
child is therefore complicated by the need to determine, first, 
whether a foster-h5me or an institution is equipped, not only to 


^ This section was prepared by Miss Katharine Lexroot. Chief of tlie 
Children’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor, "Washington, D.C. 

^ See document C.P.E.515, pages 0-10. The United States of America, 
Australia, Belgium, the United Kingdom, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Danzig, 
Finland, France, Hungary, India, Italy, Japan, Luxemburg, Mexico, the 
Netherlands, the Netherlands East Indies, New Zealand, Norway. 

^ Ibid., page 9. The Union of South Africa, the United States of America, 
Australia, the United Kingdom, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Danzig, Denmark, 
Estonia, Fmland, France, Hungary, India, Italy, Japan, Latvia, tbe Nether- 
lands, the Netherlands East Indies, New Zealand, Norway, Roiimania, 
Switzerland. 

^ See document C.P.E.516, page 3. 

® See document C.P.E.515, page 14. 
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supply the child with physical care and desirable training and 
surroundings, but also to provide outlets for emotional frustrations 
and thwarted human relationships; and, secondly, if the boarding- 
home is chosen on this basis, whether it will be competent to 
meet the complicated problems presented in juvenile delinquency. 

In the United States of America, the practice of using boarding- 
homes for children coming before juvenile courts because of the 
neglect of parents or juvenile delinquency is gradually becoming 
more and more widespread. In some cities, the court has main- 
tained a boarding-home department or has requested the placing 
of the child by the public or official placing agency, the latter 
being considered the more acceptable practice. 

Many courts make extensive use of voluntary organisations, 
which, through long years of effort and training of foster-parents, 
have developed homes especially equipped to deal with behaviour 
problem.s. In several localities, the boarding-homes maintained by 
a voluntary agency are used for the temporary detention of the child 
awaiting juvenile court action, thus obviating the dangers invol- 
ved in housing large groups of children presenting varied problems. 

The ages of the children so cared for depend upon the age of 
jurisdiction of the juvenile court in the locality. Children placed 
by voluntary agencies in foster-homes are usually under the 
supervision of the social wwkers from those organisations, 
although a co-operative scheme is frequently effected by means 
of which probation officers and social workers divide responsi- 
bility. Similar arrangements exist in Luxemburg, the Nether- 
lands and the Netherlands Indies, where the cost of boarding 
delinquent minors in families selected by the institution is defrayed 
by State subsidies to institutions.^ 

While the use of foster-homes in the United States of America 
for children coming before juvenile courts because of delinquency 
or the neglect of parents has increased, it cannot be said that it 
is a widespread and general practice. In certain States, such as 
Massachusetts and Virginia, the plan operates on a State-wide 
basis, although institutional care may be provided within the 
discretion of the proper State authorities. Similarly, in the 
United States of America the placing of children in foster-homes 


^ See document C.Q.S./B/17, page 37. 
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may be effected by the juvenile courts, a few of which maintain 
foster-home departments, while others may have available the 
services of public child-placing agencies, iilany courts call upon 
privately supported organisations to provide the foster-home, and 
supervise the child, in which case the local authority or the State 
reimburses the agency in part or in full for the cost of care. 
In some localities, private agencies, through long years of effort 
and training of foster-parents, have developed homes especially 
qualified to deal with behaviour problems. In some instances, 
the coui't authorities avail themselv^es of the resources offered by 
private agencies. 

The boarding-Iiome is also used in a few localities — notably 
Boston, Massachusetts — ^for the temporary detention of children 
awaiting juvenile court action, thus obviating the dangers involved 
in housing groups of children having varied problems. Massa- 
chusetts and New Jersey have well-developed State systems for 
the placing in boarding and free homes of children who have had 
a period of training in an institution. A few institutions have 
developed a foster-home service as a unit in the total programme, 
thus providing close alignment between the two types of foster- 
care. The ages of the children cared for in this way depend 
on the age of jurisdiction of the local juvenile court. Children 
placed by private agencies in foster-homes are usually under the 
supervision of the social workers from these agencies, although 
arrangements are often made for co-operation between the proba- 
tion officers and the social workers^ 

In Canada delinquent bo}^s and girls are placed in custodial 
care in special training schools, or may be referred by the court 
for placing either by the court directly, by private agencies, under 
its supervision, or to the semi-official children’s aid societies or 
directly to the provincial child-protection services. Children 
placed in training schools may be transferred also to private 
home placement under supervision. On the whole, the Canadian 
services report fairly satisfactory results in snch placing of the 
mentally normal delinquent or pre-delinquent child. 

Placing on parole is made in specially selected homes supervised 
by placement officers from the training schools to whose care the 


^ See doeunient C.Q.S.^(B/8. 
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young delinquents have been committed by the courts. In some 
provinces, placing and supervision may be made by the public 
welfare departments. In such cases, the children are placed on 
a wage basis, the wages being accumulated to their credit by the 
placing agency, and the total amount being paid upon discharge. 

To meet the cost of the care of delinquent children placed in 
foster-homes, funds are provided in every province either by the 
province or by the municipalities.^ 

In a number of European countries, as stated in the reports on 
foster-home care in the individual countries, the judges of the 
juvenile courts are allowed by law to place in foster-homes, instead 
of institutions, children brought before such courts. This is true 
of Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Hungary, Roumania, Swit- 
zerland, and others. In the countries in which there are no 
juvenile courts — ^namely, Denmark, Norway, Sweden and Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics — ^the placing is done by the child 
welfare councils or other authorities performing the functions of 
juvenile courts. Children are placed both in paid and in free 
foster-homes. Supervision in nearly all European countries is 
regulated by law and exercised by public or private agencies. 

In the United Kingdom, ^ the Children and Young Persons 
Act, 1983, and the Children and Young Persons (Scotland) Act, 
1937,^ empower juvenile courts to commit to the care of a “ fit 
person ” with a view of boarding out : 

(a) Children and young persons found guilty of an offence 
pimishable in the case of an adult with imprisonment; 

(b) Children and young persons who need care or protec- 
tion by reason of lack of proper guardianship, bad 
associations, exposure to moral dafiger, being beyond 
control, or having been the victim or otherwise 
involved in a sexual offence, 

1 “ The Placing of Children in Family Homes ”, Canada, 1935 (revised 
memorandum prepared in response to a questionnaire issued by the former 
Child Welfare Committee of the League of Nations). 

2 In Scotland, the Children and Young Persons (Scotland) Act, 1932, 
which, together with other Acts relating to children, is now consolidated in 
the Children and Young Persons (Scotland) Act, 1937. 

^ Approved schools are institutions for the training of young people, 
ordinarily between 10 and 17 on admission, which have received a 
certificate from the Secretary of State approving them for this purpose. 
(See document C.1(1).M(1).1934.IV, page 67.) 
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It is further provided that a child under 10 years of age shall 
not be sent to an approved school unless for any reason, including 
the want of a fit person of his own religious persuasion who is 
willing to undertake the care of him, the court is satisfied that he 
cannot suitably be dealt with otherwise. 

Although the method has been used for the care of delinquent 
and neglected children to a limited extent since the Children Act 
of 1908, its extended use for children brought before the courts 
is a recent development. The Children and Young Persons Act 
contemplates that boarding-liome care shall be the normal method 
of caring for young children when removal from their owii homes 
is necessary, but it may be utilised for cliildreii and young persons 
up to the age of 17 years, the maximum age to wJiicli jurisdiction 
of the juvenile court extends. The order of commitment continues 
in force to the age of 18 years unless previously terminated by 
order of a court or the Secretary of State, or, in Scotland, in the 
case of commitment to the care of an education authority, by 
order of the Scottisli Education Department. The '' fit person 
may l^e either a local authority, a relative, or other suitable 
private individual, but in any event the consent of the person 
to act is required. Since most of the children boarded under 
these orders are still young and the present tendency of courts 
is to use boarding-homes increasingly, the aggregate of children 
so cared for is bound to increase. Through a scheme recently 
initiated by the Home Office, efforts are being made to stimulate 
the use of boarding-homes for short or longer periods for the 
treatment of young offenders who have left school and are at 
work. 

In England and Wales, the central authority exercising regu- 
latory and supervisory power over boarding-homes for juvenile 
court cases is the Home Office, which is also responsible for the 
administration of the approved schools and probation service. 
In Scotland, the Scottish Office and the Scottish Education 
Department exercise similar power. Advice is given tlirough 
inspectors, the use of circulars and the issuance of model rules for 
the guidance of local authorities. Except in cases under the 
Probation of Offenders Act where the probation officer acts under 
the immediate direction of a court, the actual work of boarding- 
care is under the guidance of the local authorities. Although the 
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work of the Children and Young Persons Act is normally the 
responsibility of the education authority of the cotmcil of the 
county or county borough, in England and Wales frequent use 
is made of the machinery of the public assistance authorities.^ 
In Scotland, the work is carried out by the local education autho- 
rity. The Home Office pays half of the approved expenditure for 
boarding-care, and similar arrangements are made by the Scottish 
Education Department.* 

Visits by a competent local person within a month of placement 
in a boarding-home and subsequently at least quarterly are 
required in England and Wales. Inspectors of the Children’s 
Branch of the Home Office may also visit foster-children. In 
Scotland, detailed rules require semi-annual visits in the foster- 
homes caring for boarded children by the medical officers of the 
education, authority. Foster-homes are chiefly those of artisans 
and are usually located in the country and small towns rather than 
in the larger cities. 

The districts and the foster-families caring for delinquent 
children are largely the same as those used by the public assistance 
authorities for the boarding of orphans and deserted children 
under the Poor Law Act. 

Statistical data regarding the advantages of foster-home care 
as compared with institutional care are not available. Foster- 
children appear to be readily assimilated in the communities in 
which they are placed. 

In Latin America, foster-home placing of children was advocated 
in some of the resolutions passed at the sixth Pan-American Child 
Congress held at Lima, Peru, in 1930. At present, the foster- 
home placing of delinquent children is known ^o exist, although 
to a very limited extent, in at least four coxmtries — ^Argentine, 
Chile, Mexico, and Peru. 


1 In England and Wales, the local education authority is usually the 
council of the county or county borough, which is also the public assistance 
authority, but there are also a number of minor education authorities with 
no duties in connection with public assistance. 

In Scotland, the functions of public assistance are exercised by those 
councils which are education authorities {Le., the county coimcils and the 
town coimcils of the four chief cities), and also by certain town councils 
which are not education authorities. 
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111 the Argentine, little progress has been made so far with the 
foster-home placing of delinquent children. At the first Xational 
Conference on Neglected and Delinquent Children, held in Buenos 
Aires in 1938,^ one of the speakers — Carlos Broudeur — stated that 
there was a prejudice against such children. Immigrant families, 
he said, often neglect their own children and could not be expected 
to take proper care of foster-children. . In the “ Argeiitiiiiaii 
family ”, continued the speaker, “ there is no place for strange 
children; only the very young children are adopted by childless 
couples, but in our prolific country there are very few such 
couples 

Soon after the enactment of the Law of 1910 on juvenile courts, 
the judge of the juvenile court of Buenos Aires, in collaboration 
with the Rural Society of Ai’gentina, placed a large number of 
juvenile delinquents in rural families. Before the end of the year, 
almost all the children had run away from the foster-homes. 
The very few exceptional cases w^ere those of the children in whose 
training the foster-parents took a personal interest. It was also 
reported at the conference that it was easy to place girls over 
12 or 13 years of age, because they were used for housework, 
but this method of placing, with its lack of supervision, was 
much criticised. The conference approved a child welfare Bill 
w^hich, among other things, requires a permit for taking a child 
into a foster-home, even if the child is placed by his parents.^ 

In Chile, the Law of 1928 on the protection of minors authorises 
(Article 20) the judge of the juvenile court to place children 
called before the court in the care of suitable persons. A report 
on the administration of the law ^ indicates that foster-home 
placing is one of th^ methods of dealing with the juvenile court 
cases. 


^ Argentina, Ministerio de Justicia e Instruecion Piiblica, Patronato 
Nacional de Menores : Primer a Confer encia sohre Inf and a Abandmada tf 
Delincuente, 1933 (Buenos Aires, 1934), pages 156-159 and 231. 

® Foster-home placing of delinquent children is also discussed by Thelma 
Reca in her hook. Delincmncia Infantil en los Estados Unidos y m la Atgeniina 
(pages 213 and 228). She says that many delinquent and neglected girls 
are placed in families as domestic servants, and expresses doubt as to the 
feasibility of foster-home placing in the treatment of delinquency in Argen- 
tina; adding, however, that carefully selected placing in rural homes is 
more likely to be successful for chOdren showing a preference for rural life. 

3 La Bireccidn General de Proteccidn de Menores y Algunas de sus 
Actividades (Anexo al Boletin, 1936), 
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In Mexico, children and young persons under the age of 18 years 
who are brought before the juvenile court may be ordered by the 
judge to be placed in foster-homes, under the supervision of 
probation officers. The families with which the children are 
placed are required to send them to school and to comply with 
the orders of the court. It is reported that such placing is used 
to a very limited extent and has not been successful.^ 

In Peru, the National Council of Women, after studying 
methods of care of delinquent children in the United States and 
other countries, organised, in 1928, a special society for the pro- 
tection of minors (Sociedad Especial de Patronato de Menores), 
which for a time received a small Government subsidy, but was 
later supported entirely from private funds, sharing office quarters 
with the National Council of Women. The new Penal Code of 
1926, which provided for a children’s court in Lima, furnished 
the legal framework within which the work was carried on. The 
limited facilities for institutional care of delinquent children 
(a detention home in Lima, a small correctional institution for 
girls conducted as a branch of the woman’s prison, and a correc- 
tional school for boys, near Lima) were not adequate to provide 
for the numbers of delinquent children, chiefly of mixed Indian 
and white blood, who were homeless or whose homes were unsuit- 
able. No schools or free scholarships were available for the 
education of these children. To meet this problem, a staff of two 
paid workers and a corps of volunteers undertook to place children 
committed to the care of the society by the children’s court in 
carefully selected families, where they did light housework in 
return for their maintenance. 

Under this plan developed in Peru, the child and the employer 
must report monthly at the office of the society, and are inter- 
viewed separately. Simple records are kept. If the child 
appears to need medical attention, this is provided, and part- 
time schooling is arranged. If the child is found to be unhappy 
in the home in which he is placed, he is transferred to another 
home. 


1 Penal Code of Mexico, 1929, Article 120. 
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From 1928 to 1987, approximately 1,100 children had been 
cared for. It is reported that many children hare been placed 
at the request of destitute mothers, without having been refeixed 
by the courts 

The possibilities of modifying behaviour are the foremost 
consideration when children and young people present personality 
and behaviour problems or are delinquent. The foster-home 
used for the care of such children is therefore called upon to 
perform a dual role — that of providing adequate physical care 
and of contributing to habit retraining and the development of 
more desirable social conduct. The child, his family, his social 
experiences and individual needs make up an inextricabh" inter- 
woven background, which must be taken into account in pro- 
viding for his care. Although delinquency in young people may 
present a serious obstacle to placing in a home environment, 
foster-homes for delinquent children and young people are in use 
in both America and Europe. The foster-home provides a 
natural setting in which the child is taught to conform to the 
demands that family and comimmity life make, and will continue 
to make, upon him. 

Conditions in the various countries and the individual situations 
in regard to the child determine the type of foster-home used. 
In some cases, the boarding-home is used; in others, children are 
placed in work or wage homes, where they earn their maintenance 
by services performed in or about the home. In the latter, the 
exploitation and overwork and the lack of satisfactory social and 
educational opporijmities for the cliild have tended to discredit 
this S3"stem as a means of caring for children generally, and to a 
lesser extent for delinquent children. The principle of selection 
of a foster-home in accordance with the child’s individual needs 
and capacities holds for the delinquent child as it does for^li 
others for whom foster-home care is advisable. 


^ Bulletin of the Pan- American Union, November 1031, and correspon- 
dence with Seiiora I^lercedes Gallagher de Parks, President of the National 
Council of Women and of the Sociedad Especial de Patronato de Menores. 
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6. The Placing of Young Children in Families as complementary 
to Institutional Care : Principles of Organisation and Typical 

Examples?- 

The difBculties which institution^ experience in caring for 
infant^ and very young children have led some institutions 
in the United States of America and in certain European and 
Latin-American countries to supplement their programmes 
by the use of foster-homes for some of the children under 
their care. 

Infants and very young children appear to thrive better and to 
develop more quickly and vigorously under individual attention 
and in an atmosphere of family affection, which are not as easily 
achieved in a group as in a family unit. Deviations from the 
normal — ^physical, mental, and emotional — ^unless they are of a 
type needing hospital or institutional oversight, are more easily 
cared for and dealt with in a foster-home. For the child whose 
special health problems require the full-time services of one 
person, for the young child upon whom living according to sche- 
dule, being part of a large group, feeling the impersonal rela- 
tionships to several adults, make too heavy a demand for adjust- 
ment, and for the child who has no satisfying family connections, 
some institutions have fotmd it advisable to expand their pro- 
grammes by providing foster-family care. 

Because of the susceptibility of infants to contagious diseases 
during their early years, some institutions have made it a practice 
to board infants in family homes in which the gangers of exposure 
to infection are lessened. In certain countries, infants are 
boarded by institutions in the homes of wet-nurses because of the 
difficulty of providing satisfactory artificial feeding combined 
witii the difficulties of providing a sufficient number of wet- 
nurses in an institution. As a result, in several countries, 
institutions are often used only as receiving homes from which 
the children are placed with wet-nurses. Sometimes the children 


^ This section was prepared by Miss Alice Scott Nutt, of the Children’s 
Bureau, United States, Department of Labor, Y/ashington, D.C. 
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are returned to the institution at the end of the nursing period; 
at other times, they remain in the foster-homes until they are 
able to support them selves. 

In the United States of America, sucli use of foster-home 
placing by institutions has generally been based upon the emo- 
tional and social factors involved. Although the problems of 
infection and feeding are realised, it has^ generally been possible 
to meet these satisfactorily within the institution. It cannot be 
said, however, that the use of foster-homes by institutions as a 
supplementary service is a general practice in the United States 
of America, When institutions have started to use foster-homes, 
this has generally led to the expansion of the programme to such 
an extent that the result is an agency carrying on a joint pro- 
gramme of institutional and foster-home care, the two aspects 
being complementary to each other rather tiian one being 
supplementary to the other. This has been particularly true 
of the development in Jewish institutions and agencies. A 
considerable number of foster-family societies began as insti- 
tutions, but through the development of foster-liorae acti- 
vities have gone over completely into the field of home 
placing, with the institution serving merely as a receiving 
home. 

The oldest voluntary institution in the United Kingdom for 
the care of young children employs foster-home care for infants 
in its charge. The Foundling Hospital, founded in London in 
17S9 and now established at Redhill, Surrey, cares for illegitimate 
children %vhom it admits up to 1 year of age only. About 
600 children are given care. Infants are boarded with foster- 
mothers in rural a^^as until they complete their third year, after 
which they are cared for in the institution. 

France, with her traditional concern for the w’-elfare of depen- 
dent children, was one of the first countries in Europe to substi- 
tute wet-nursing or artificial feeding in private homes for insti- 
tutional care. As early as 1761, regulations were issued for the 
placing of dependent children in foster-homes; institutions were 
to be used only as receiving homes. At present, the public 
assistance authorities of France also send young children from 
public institutions to wet-nurses. These children are regularly 
visited by inspectors, as required by law. To facilitate inspection. 
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efforts have been made in recent years to concentrate the children 
in groups of foster-homes near large towns. 

In other European countries, institutions also place children 
in foster-homes for various periods of time. 

In Latin America, there has been an increasing tendency in 
recent years to supplement institutional care with foster-home 
placing. 

In Argentina, the Sociedad de Beneficencia de la Capital — a 
maternal and child welfare agency in Buenos Aires, supervised by 
the Government — admits to one of its institutions deserted infants 
and children of destitute mothers. After a medical examination, 
the children for whom breast-feeding is considered necessary and 
who are in good health are placed with wet-nurses ; children who 
do not need breast-feeding are also placed with foster-mothers. 
Children who are ill remain in hospital. 

Supervision of children placed by this society in foster-homes 
is exercised by four physicians and five non-medical inspectors, 
who visit the foster-homes regularly, weigh and examine the 
children, watch the quality of care given them, and order all 
necessary measures. Upon reaching the age of 2 or 2 years 
the children are removed from the foster-homes and placed in 
institutions maintained by the society. 

The placing of infants for breast-feeding supplementary to the 
institution is also practised in Uruguay. In the capital, Monte- 
video, the Asilo Damaso Larranaga — an institution for orphans 
and dependent and deserted children established over twenty 
years ago under the National Department of Public Assistance 
(Asistencia Publica Nacional) — cares for infants and older children. 
A child entering the institution remains uader observation a 
month or longer. If not syphilitic, the child is placed with a 
wet-nurse, under medical supervision. The child remains in a 
foster-home until it is from 8 to 5 years of age, when it is 
returned to the institution. Thereafter, some children remain 
in the institution and others are placed in free or paid foster- 
homes. In some instances, children return to their former 
foster-mothers at their request. 

The foster-parents, most of whom are in moderate circumstances 
and live in rural communities, must present a certificate of age, 
marital condition, and residence, and a character testimonial 
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signed by two rcbpoiisible persons when making application for 
a foster-child. After these docxmients are received, the institu- 
tion sends one of its women inspectors to the residence of the 
prospective foster-parents to obtain iiiforination regarding the 
condition of the home, size of the family, and degree of tiie foster- 
parents’ education. Encpiiry is also made as to whether the 
family has had foster-children in the past and whether any of 
them had died. The prospective foster-mother is also given a 
physical examination. The child-placing division of the insti- 
tution then studies this information and makes a decision as to 
the suitability of the proposed foster-home. The cliildreu placed 
in this home are supervised by inspectors from the institution. 
The cliild may be removed from the family if lie is not receiving 
proper care. 

The licalth care of the children is directed by physicians in 
specially designated clinics, to which the foster-mothers must take 
those in their charge every two weeks. The results of the exa- 
mination are noted on a health card which is kept for each child. 
The foster-parents must send the children to school as required 
by law. 

At the end of the school attendance period, which is at the age 
of 13 years, the children in the paid foster-homes return to the 
institution. The boys are placed in the school of arts and crafts 
and the girls in the domestic science school, both of which are 
maintained in the institution. Otliers are again placed in free 
foster-homes asking for such children, if families are found upon 
investigation to be suitable and in comfortable circumstances. 

Girls between the ages of 8 and 14 years are not placed in free 
foster-homes, on account of the danger of exploitation and abuse. 
All children remain under the institution’s supervision from the 
time they enter it until the age of 21. 

In other Latin-American countries — ^for example, Chile — 
infants remain in the institution during the first two years of their 
life; after that they are placed in foster-homes until they reach 
the age of school attendance, when they return to the institution. 
The Casa Xacional del Nino, in Santiago — an institution for 
orphans, deserted and dependent children, according to the report 
of its director for 1927-1933 — cared for ail children under two years 
of age in the institution. This was done because the families 
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willing to take foster-children were not regarded as qualified to 
give proper care to babies, and also because the institution was 
unable to maintain a staff sufficient for supervision of a large 
number of infants scattered over a wide area. At the age of 2 
years, the children are boarded in foster-homes in rural districts 
and on farms near the city. The children are kept in these homes 
until the age of 7 years, when they are required by law to 
enter school. They are then returned to the institution and 
enrolled in the institutional school. It is reported that some 
foster-mothers become so attached to the children that they 
keep them free of charge after the children reach school age. 

In 1928, the Board of Public Welfare (Junta de Beneficencia) of 
Santiago asked the institution, which at that time had under care 
over 1,000 children in foster-homes in rural localities, for sugges- 
tions for bettering the care of children in foster-homes. In 
reply, the need of preventive health work, education of the foster- 
parents in child care, and social service at least on a limited scale 
were pointed out. In compliance with these suggestions, two 
physicians and two nurses were appointed by the Board of 
Public Welfare to supervise the children in foster-homes. They 
were supplied with a weighing scale, a medicine chest and special 
blank forms for reporting their daily work. 

In order to facilitate supervision of the children, it was decided 
to place them in homes not more than an hour’s distance from 
Santiago. The children previously placed at a longer distance 
were transferred to homes nearer the city, excepting those whose 
foster-parents wished to adopt them. These new homes were 
all investigated in advance with regard to their hygienic condition, 
the qualifications of the foster-parents, and? the health of the 
members of the family. An individual record indicating all 
visits to the home and information concerning the child’s deve- 
lopment is maintained. Each physician and each nurse is 
required to report his or her daily work in accordance with a 
prescribed form. 

In Cuba, the Casa de Beneficencia y Maternidad de la Habana 
— a public institution established in 1852 — ^receives foundlings 
and deserted children. The children may also be placed in free 
foster-homes following an investigation of the home. At the 
time of placing, a^contract is made between the director. 



representing the institution, and the foster-parents, in which the 
institution reserves the right to remove the child from the foster- 
home if, in the course of tlie inspector’s visits, it is found that the 
child is not receiving proper care. The children remaining in the 
institution attend school there until the age of 13, after which 
some are placed in free foster-homes; others, in vocational training 
schools within the institution, or in outside schools. The girls 
are tauglit dressmaking, embroidering and other needlework, 
and typewriting; some are sent to the teachers’ training school. 
The boys are taught tailoring, shoemaking, carpentry, mechanics, 
printing and other trades. Boys or girls showing unusual ability 
are sent to higher educational institutions in Cuba or abroad. 
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CHAPTER V 

CONSIDERATIONS RELATING 
TO THE ORGANISATION OF SERVICES 
FOR THE PLACING OF CHILDREN IN FAMILIES ^ 


1. Administrative Procedures. 

In the placing-out of children, the geographical 
AdSistraion economic conditions of a country, the 

occupations of the people, their standards of 
living, social attitudes and habits of life all profoundly affect the 
problem. Consequently, the conditions and circumstances in 
which children may be placed out may vary as widely as the life 
of one country differs from that of another. But, in any country, 
such placing will be done in one of two ways. 

Individual placing of children in families may be done 

or agency either by private individuals — usually parents or 
■placmient pg^gons in a similar position — or by recognised 
social agencies. Obviously, the organisation required for placing 
and for safeguarding the child is different in these two situations* 
Placing by private persons or by social agencies may be merely 
for temporary care, usually with the payment of board, or it may 
be for permanent adoption, involving the ijransfer of parental 
rights and duties. Again the arrangement is quite different for 
each. 

(a) The Placing of Children by a Social Agency, 

When placing is made by a social agency, certain organisation 
is necessary for this purpose. It may be that a child welfare 
institution supplements its institutional service by placing out 

^ This chapter was prepared by Mr. Robert E. Mills, M.A., Director of 
the Children’s Aid Society of Toronto, Canada. 
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some of its children in family homes after a period of training. 
It may be that the agency operates entirely through family foster- 
homes. Again, the care of children may not be the primary 
function of the agency, as in the case of the juvenile court, and in 
such cases placing in a family is merely incidental to the treatment 
of behaviour through probation or in some other manner. The 
social agency may be privately operated or it may be entirely 
public, or it may be privately operated under public inspection, 
or it may exhibit any of the possible combinations, whether in 
terms of financing or of control. Whatever the type of agency 
engaged in placing children in foster-family liome care, there must 
be conscious organisation for carrying out the details of placing 
in an efficient manner. 


Definite some considerable time it has been clearly 

organisation realised by social workers that the processes of 
necessary child-placing do not work themselves out automa- 
tically. The selection of the home, the preparation of the child, 
the adaptation of the one to the other, and the continuous checking 
up of attitudes and relationships and guiding and helping over 
the rough places that appear — all the multitudinous tasks involved 
in home finding, placing and supervision are far from easy. 
It is recognised that to do these things well requires the employ- 
ment of people wffio have the necessary time at their disposal, 
who are personally capable, and wdio are specifically prepared 
and equipped for this specialised and exacting task. In commu- 
nities, where for financial or other reasons it is impossible to 
employ only highly trained workers for foster-home placing and 
supervision work, untrained workers, whether paid or voluntary, 
should be instructed hi the essentials of such service, and should 
be under the direction and control of a highly skilled worker, who 
should be employed by the agency responsible. 

Standards communities where the placing of children in 

for placing foster-families is developed to any considerable 
agencies degree, fairly definite standards of organisation, per- 
sonnel, equipment and performance have emerged, which are 
recognised locally among all types of social workers. Many are 
difficult to express in general terms, but others can be reduced to 
comparatively simple generalisations. Such standards, of course, 
vary considerably. 
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An example illustration of the wide acceptance of such 

of accepted standards, some of the membership requirements of 
standards Child Welfare League of America are worthy of 

notice.^ This organisation has among its members 183 of the 
leading children’s organisations providing foster-family care on 
the North-American continent, with offices in about 250 cities. 
Of these, fifteen are public agencies. 

Headint^s Some idea of the scope of these requirements can 
^ be obtained from a partial list of the topics covered. 
Standards of organisation and administration are set up in detail 
under the following headings : “ Governing Board ”, “ Staff ”, 
“ Offices ”, “ Case Records ”, “ Administrative and Financial 
Records ”. Standards of Service to Children appear under 
“Case Loads”, “Intake Case Work”, “Investigation”, “Recep- 
tion Policies ”, “ Legal Control of Children ”, “ Financial Arrange- 
ments ”, “ Home- finding Service ”, “ Reception Care ”, “ Num- 
ber of Children in the Same Family ”, “ Placement of Brothers 
and Sisters ”, “ Adaptation of the Home to the Child ”, “ Correla- 
tion between Preliminary Study of Child and Supervision ”, 
“ Frequency of Supervision Visits ”, “ Adjustment of Child and 
Foster-family ”, “ Re-placement Policy ”, “ Health Supervision 
and Corrective Work ”, “ Intellectual, Emotional and Social 
Development ”, “Education — ^Academic, Cultural and Religious ”, 

“ Recreation ”, Family Relationships and Family Rehabilitation ”, 

“ Discharge and After Care ”. 

A single example should sufl&ce to illustrate the 
paragraph content of these Child Welfare League of 

America standards.^ The section headed “ Case 
Load ” is chosen as one of the most interesting and significant. 

“ Case loads vary with the territory covered, transport- 
ation facilities, qualifications of the worker, types of children 
cared for, kind of foster-care provided, and similar factors. 


1 With reference to its standards, the Child Welfare League of America 
writes : “ They are based ... on the experience of members of the 
League, and many of them represent, it is believed, the average of practice 
of organisations recognised as maintaining good standards of service. . . , 
They wiU be used by the League as a measure of aims and methods in passing 
on all questions of eligibility for membership. 

2 These standards are available upon application to the Child Welfare 
League of America, 130 East 22nd Street, New York City. 
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They should never be heavier than can be carried without 
impairing the service given or the health and efficiency of the 
workers. Each day brings many enquiries. Many such 
should not be considered as applications. The full respon- 
sibility of the agency begins the moment it receives tlie 
application. Ordinarily, the number of investigations of 
applications for care nntade per month by a person devoting 
Ml time to such work should not exceed 15, and the number 
of children in foster-homes supervised by one visitor giving 
full time to supervision should not exceed G5 and should 
ordinarily be not more than 40 to 50. Smaller case loads 
than 50 are desirable, and are essential when full time is not 
devoted to the services specified, when unusual distances or 
territory with poor transportation facilities are covered, or 
when children with especially difficult problems are super- 
vised." 

Commimitij there recognition among the social 

enforcement work profession of the need for standards in child- 
0 / standards done by a social agency, but also the 

public themselves demand certain standards of organisations 
placing children in family homes. In many countries, such placing 
by social agencies is effected under the inspection and supervision 
of a Government department wffiose duty is to see that proper 
standards are maintained. In some communities, some of the 
formal details are set out in legislation or regulations, but in 
general the standards ^ are fixed by the detailed Judgment of a 
committee or a Government officer. In some States, the placing 
of children in family foster-homes, even by Governmental or 
semi-public agencies, is subject to certain minimum standards 
established by regulations^ — e.g., 

^ In addition to the details specified by legislation and regulation, a 
further medium of control found in use in various States is the formal 
contract between the foster-parents and the placing agency. This is 
generally entered into by the foster-parents, and may specify certain details 
as to the care to be given the child, the possible length of placement and the 
remuneration to be received. Yet other agencies report that since sound 
child-placing involves the prior assurance of the integrity and reliability of 
the foster-family, such agreements are not necessary, close personal super- 
vision being found more efficacious. 

® Standards which were commended by the correspondent Sub-Committee 
and copies of which were made availaDle to the Advisory Committee on 
Social Questions were : Standards of Foster-care of Childrm in Maryland 



“ At least one room for every three persons ” ; 

“ Each child shall have his own bed ” ; 

“ Two children must never be boarded out in the same 
family unless they are brother and sister 

“ Foster-parents must not be over 60 years of age; ” 

“ Foster-parents must not take lodgers.” 

In general, however, it would seem that, the whole process of 
placing being as subtle and delicate as it is, it cannot possibly be 
made safe by regulating such details of performance. Rather 
should the standard of organisation and personnel be maintained 
by such regulation, and the responsibility for intelligent detailed 
judgments be placed upon the professional knowledge and good 
sense of the personnel. 

(b) The Placing of Children by Persons Independent of a Social 
Agency, 

The placing of children by parents themselves presents an 
entirely different picture. Obviously, no organisation or training 
can be postulated for the individuals themselves. The theory 
has been accepted in the past that the mere fact that the person 
placing the child was its parent was sufficient guarantee that the 
child’s interests would be consulted. If, indeed, any guarantee 
were needed in the disposal of a chattel, the natural affection of a 
parent for its offspring was considered ample. A social agency 
placing a child, of course, required to be hedged about by 
safeguards for the child, but a parent was supposed to be 
above such necessity. 

Parental affection However, it has been abundantly established 

not sufficient that in any community where the placing of 
protection children by social agencies has been established 
on a reasonable standard, by far the worst choices of placing are 
those made by the children’s own parents. 

This is exactly what might be expected. Parents, as a group, 
are not in a position to know very much about what should be 

(Maryland State Welfare Department, Baltimore, Maryland) ; An Outline of 
Practices and Aims for Children's Institutions (New York Department of 
State Welfare, Albany, New York) ; and Handbook and Standards for Child 
Welfare Agencies in Wisconsin, published April 1987 by the Juvenile Depart- 
ment, State Board of Control, Madison, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
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insisted upon in looking for a foster-home. They have no idea how 
to set about finding a suitable home, nor have they the established 
connections that facilitate such a search. When a home presents 
itself as a prospect, they know practically nothing of the technique 
of gauging its value for the work in hand. Xornially, parental 
interest should count for something, but often the pressure of 
circumstances is such that about the pnly consideration that 
means anything to the parent is that he or she should be relieved 
of responsibility for the child. Most of such plaeings are made by 
unmarried mothers, panic-stricken by a social stigma and by their 
inability to support their child. Relatives, physicians, nurses, 
friends and public opinion all combine with economic disability 
to urge her to give up her child. It is not surprising that slie 
grasps eagerly at the first home that offers to relieve her of her 
apparently intolerable burden. 

The social agency contemplating the placing of a child is sub- 
jected to no such pressures. It is, or should be, equipped with all 
the facilities for making a sound selection and, if its standards 
are reasonably high, it should be credited with a very real and 
effective interest in the welfare of the cliildren and in doing a good 
piece of work. Nevertheless, the community is convinced that 
the placing of a child by such an agency must be elaborately 
safeguarded, although it is only too frequently aquiescent 
when no special safeguards are thro^vm around the child placed 
by his own parent. 


Agencij methods workers are convinced that this is 

and standards illogical. Tliey believe that the same processes 
should apply ensure sound placing in a family foster-home 
as are used when a*social agency has the child should be employed 
when the parent is in command. The child’s need is probably 
greater. As parents are not equipped to function in this way, 
some social agency must perform this service for them. 

This notion, in one form or another, is gradually permeating 
the communities that are more fully conscious of their duties in 
respect of the placing of children. 

A number of States now have legislation for- 
bidding the placing of any child for care in a 
home not his own wnthout the consent of a State 
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oflBcer designated for the purpose. The intention is that the 
public officer should make an investigation similar to that which 
would be made by a placing agency and should consent or not 
on the same basis as that taken by an agency in deciding 
whether to place or not. 

In practice, however, certain practical difficulties emerge. 
Public opinion has not yet been educated to the point of tolerating 
the application of the same high standards to limiting its individual 
actions as it is accustomed to approve for the action of an agency. 
To attempt to enforce two different standards is embarrassing and 
tends to level down the higher to meet the lower, which is undesir- 
able. Moreover, the problem presented when consent to placing 
is refused is also frequently embarrassing. 

Safeguards for When the placing of a child by his parent in a 
placing for family foster-home is for adoption, the public is 
adoption more ready to recognise the necessity for the 

imposition of safeguards. Being a transfer of legal rights, adop- 
tion has always involved a court process which, though originally 
designed only to provide the formality and the recording of the 
transaction, has definitely prepared the mind of the public for 
more social forms of protection for the child and has provided a 
ready-made vehicle for their expression. Of course, it is generally 
understood that other types of direct placing may be for short 
periods and therefore of comparatively trifling significance in the 
child’s welfare, whereas adoption means a permanent placing 
which is necessarily of tremendous importance to the child. 

In accordance with the modem emphasis upon the need of the 
child for protection, many communities have come to realise that 
adoption is a social as well as a legal process ^and have incorpo- 
rated therein certain provisions to assure the welfare of the child 
concerned. The most important and most common provision is 
similar to that already noted in a few communities with reference 
to other forms of direct placing — ^namely, that the consent of the 
proper Government officer is required. The next most important 
social provision for the protection of the child is that of a period 
of probationary residence together of the parties before adoption, 
in order that there may be an opportunity to test the soundness 
of the step. 
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In some communities, it has been demonstrated that the 
accepted standards of child-placing can be applied in the main 
even to direct adoption by such a system of public control and 
supervision operated by capable social workers and supported 
by a reasonably informed Government and public opinion. The 
arrangements include a preliminary investigation and close 
supervision during the period of probation (either one or two 
years), which not only enables an intelligent decision to be made, 
but also provides an invaluable opportunity for skilled placing 
workers to assist in the adjustments that will make the adoption 
a lasting success. 

With reference to the placing of children in 
^^}olterSimies^ families by their parents for boarding care, many 
communities have assumed partial responsibility 
for maintaining standards in the interests of the child. Thougli 
they do not require a public officer’s consent to the placing of a 
child in a home other than his own, they do require such consent 
to the reception of an infant for boarding care by such a home. 
Xo control is exercised over the selection of children that may be 
placed, but there is more or less rigorous control of the selection 
and operation of homes that may board children for payment. 
Such control is usually limited to health consideration, being 
intended to guarantee reasonable physical safety to the inmate. 
Accordingly, the medical officer of the community is usually 
charged with its administration. 

, This system of licensed homes is a considerable 
\V €(lkYl€SSCS of ** 

licensing as advance upon the lack of any provision at all for 
system of child supemdsed family foster-home care. Through it, 
many of the scandalous abuses of the notorious 
“ baby farms ” have been eliminated. It is subject to grave 
criticism, however. 

Clearly, the question most important to the welfare of the 
child is whether or not in all the circunastances he should be placed 
out at all, and the licensed home system offers him no protection 
in this direction, the decision being left entirely to the parent or 
guardian. 
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The needs of a child in such a home are the same as if he were 
in a boarding home in which he was placed by a responsible 
organisation. The licensed home, however, is certainly not in a 
position to give him the protection and services that such an 
organisation should provide. 

The placing or child caring organisation should be of great 
assistance to the parentdn helping to solve the case- work problem 
connected with the admission and in undertaking financial respon- 
sibility for the child’s care. The ''commercial ” boarding house, 
on the other hand, is likely to be entirely unfitted for such case- 
work, and inclined to it — ^if at all — ^largely out of curiosity or in 
an effort to ensure payment by petty blackmail. 

The actual care of the child tends to be much less satisfactory 
in such homes than where an organisation is responsible. Li- 
censed supervision takes cognisance only of the general character 
of the home, and that largely on the sanitary side, whereas the 
supervision by an agency concerns itself with the adjustment of 
the particular child. 

The “ independent ” or “ commercial ” boarding home is 
continually in trouble with reference to payments. The parent, 
usually an unmarried mother, must herself pay the whole cost 
of care. After a short time, she finds it very difficult, becomes 
discouraged, and in many cases ceases entirely to pay. The 
child is finally deserted upon the hands of the boarding home 
keeper, who finds herself in an unenviable situation. Such 
experiences tend to drive the better type of foster-parent out of 
this business, so that those that remain tend to be least desirable. 
Those that can qualify for acceptance by a responsible agency 
much prefer to do so, because then their sole concern is with the 
actual care of the child, the agency looking after everything else, 
including the all-important matter of papnent. It has repeat- 
edly been demonstrated that the only really effective method 
of combating the evils of baby-farming ’’ or commercialised 
foster-homes is for the community to develop really adequate 
services, operated by responsible social agencies, public or volun- 
tary, and under efficient public supervision. If such services 
become known and are meeting the real needs of the clients, the 
individual commercial boarding homes cannot compete against 
them. 
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2. Relationship of Child-placing to the Adminisiration 
of other Social Services. 

Family foster-home care of children is intimately related to 
several impfrtant Governmental services in much the same 
manner as its alternative — institutional care. 

(a) Relationship to the Administration of Services relating to the 
Giving of Relief. 

Public relief of dependency involves indoor ” as well as 

outdoor ” relief. There are many dependent children that 
cannot be maintained in their own homes and must look to the 
public taxes for support. Some of these are cared for in insti- 
tutions, but a large and increasing number are placed in family 
foster-homes. 

In some communities, the family home placing service is 
supplied by private organisations, the authorities purchasing the 
service in some more or less definite way for their public charges. 
In other communities, municipal and State, a public department 
itself is responsible for the placing of children in families. 

The manner in which the maintenance in a boarding home of a 
purely dependent child becomes a public charge also varies. In 
some places, because it is viewed as a form of relief, the decision 
is considered to be an administrative one and is left to a welfare 
ofificer or board. In other communities, the acceptance of the 
child as a public charge is effected through a court, whether 
Juvenile or other, the court becoming for this purpose the admit- 
ting department of the public service. This latter arrangement 
is the subject of criticism in some quarters, on the gromids that 
a Judicial body is being used for a purely administrative function, 
that such a body cannot be expected to be specially equipped for 
such function, that it may interfere with the Judicial character 
of the court, and that it places the stigma of a court experience 
unnecessarily upon people to whom no blame is attached. 

(b) Relationship to the Administration of Measures designed to 
Protect Children. 

The relationship of the foster-family care of children to child 
protection is even closer. Because in the technical sense pro- 
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tection ’’ implies culpability or inadequacy on the part of the 
child’s family, a substitute family is usually the obvious need 
when he has to be removed from his own home. Here again 
family foster-home care may be obtained by the State through a 
private or semi-oBficial organisation such as the Children’s Aid 
Societies of Canada or the Child Welfare Councils « the Scandi- 
navian countries, or it may be supplied by a Government 
agency. 

A decision as to whether a child requires to be taken into care 
as a “ neglected child ” in need of “ protection ” is fundamentally 
different from a decision where dependency only is involved. 
Here the process is essentially one of depriving parents of their 
natural rights in respect of their children and creating a new 
guardianship. The action has no connection with relief, the 
provision of public maintenance being merely incidental to the 
implementing of the public guardianship assumed. Because the 
matter is one of determining legal rights, a court of law would 
seem to be the logical authority to make the decision, and this prin- 
ciple is almost universally followed. The Scandinavian practice 
appears to be an exception in that it is the Child Welfare Councils 
that take this judicial decision. The question naturally arises 
whether this mixture of administrative and judicial functions 
can be to the advantage of either. It would certainly seem to 
place an undue strain upon judicial impartiality for the plaintiff 
organisation to try its own cases. 

(c) Relationship to the Administration of Services relating to the 
Care of Juvenile Delinquents. 

The relationship of foster-family care to juvenile delinquency 
is similar to that described. In so far as delinquency results from 
inadequate home and guardianship, the need is likely to be for 
a more satisfactory family home. Such foster-family care may 
be obtained if the juvenile court commits the delinquent child 
to a child-placing organisation; or the court may proceed through 
its own officers to place the child in a family foster-home. In 
order to facilitate such direct placing by the court, the laws of 
some States make juvenile delinquents wards of the juvenile 
court. 

The assumption by a judicial body of purely administrative 
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functions may be Justified by necessity in the case of probation, 
but in the matter of child placing and guardianship it is open to 
question. The juvenile court, which is organised and skilled in 
judication, and possibly in probation, can hardly be expected to 
be equipped for, and skilled in, tiie technique of child placing, and 
still less for the exercise of the long-term responsibility, pLumiiig, 
supervision and control that characterise effective guardianship. 

The placing of children is related to juvenile delinquency, also 
through the practice of many institutions for youthful offenders 
in placing some of their charges in family foster-homes after a 
period of training in the institution. SucJi placing provides a 
stage between the institutional regime and the full freedom anti 
independence of ordinary life. 

(d) Relationship to the Administration of Services for Illegitimate 
Children. 

The relationship of family foster-home care to the measures for 
the special protection of the illegitimate child is not so easily 
described. The chief feature of such special legislation is usually 
the provision of a practicable process whereby support for the 
child can be obtained from the father. The fundamental pur- 
pose behind this provision is that the child should not be deprived 
of its mother because of the lack of a breadwinner. 

This desire to enable the unfortunate child to keep his mother, 
if she be a suitable person to have the responsibility, is the key- 
note of most social work in such cases. In order to combat the 
forces pressing upon an unmarried mother to give up her child 
entirely, it is usually necessary for some social agency to assist 
her until she has a fair opportunity to make up her mind and to 
work out some feasible solution of her problenrs. This assistance 
involves, among other things, arrangements for the care of the 
baby, if possible with the mother. Although the care of mother 
and baby together is usually given in institutions, there are 
outstanding examples of organisations that board out such 
mothers with their babies in family foster-homes with marked 
success. In many cases, however, for various reasons, the mother 
cannot actually live with her child, although she is enabled to 
retain her parental rights and keep in close contact by visits. 
There, the boarding foster-family home is invaluable. A consider- 
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able proportion of cases where support is obtained under the 
special illegitimacy legislation are of this latter type, so that the 
relationship of the placing of children in boarding homes to such 
measures is important. 

In a residue of cases, it is not found feasible for the mother to 
retain her responsibility for the child. The child must then 
either become the ward of the State or of some agency acting 
for it, or he must be adopted. In either of these eventualities, 
the foster-family home is the usual means for providing for his 
care and upbringing. 

(e) Relationship to the Administration of Services relating to 
Vocational Training. 

The relationship of child placing to various other administra- 
tive provisions of the community can be summed up in the 
observation that the needs of the placed-out child are the same as 
those of other children, intensified, perhaps, by their various 
handicaps already discussed. The obvious duty of the placing 
agency is that of a capable parent, to do everything possible to 
meet those needs. This means, among other things, that the 
various resources of the community for education, recreation, etc. 
should be available for and made use of by the placing organi- 
sation for its children. 

The matter of vocational guidance and training is one that 
illustrates this point. Foster-children, even more than others, 
are in need of definite preparation for the job of earning their 
living. The agency must meet this need in some way or other. 
The child cared for in an institution is likely to have something 
done for him in this respect by the organisati|^n itself, the indus- 
trial or trade schools and even the training schools for defectives 
making a feature of such service- The child cared for in a foster- 
home, on the other hand, must look to some community resource 
for vocational training, and the organisation is under obligation 
to use every effort to obtain it for him. It is interesting to note 
that in Finland the new Child Welfare Law provides that the 
State may subsidise the coxnmimes to the extent of one-half, or 
more in special cases, of the amounts spent on vocational training 
of children or young persons taken over "by the public welfare 
boards. 
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3. Examples of Different Systems. 

In concluding this statement of tlie place of foster-family care 
in relation to various types of legal and administrative provision, 
a brief outline of some typical arrangements may be interesting 
and may make clearer the interlocking character of the \''arioU'> 
relationships discussed. 

(a) The North- American Type. 

What, perhaps, might be described as typical of the arrange- 
ment in certain cities of the United States of America is roughly 
as follows : 

Three types of children are disposed of by the juvenile court — 
namely : 

Purely dependent children, who are a public responsibility; 

Neglected children (children with inadequate guardianship); 

Delinquent children. 

Delinquent children are brouglit to the court by tlie policed but 
dependent and neglected children can lie brought to the court 
by a large number of private social agencies of various types and 
standards, the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
being among the number. If the child must be received into care, 
the court commits him to the care of some organisation. Special 
institutions are designated for delinquents, but dependent or 
neglected children may be committed to any child care organi- 
sation that expresses willingness to receive them. The court 
orders maintenance to be paid by the municipality at a fixed rate. 
The guardianship of the child becomes vested in the court. When 
the particular organisation to which the child lias been sent has 
done its work and he seems to require something different, he is 
returned to the court, and the latter hands him over to some other 
organisation which seems to it to offer more nearly what is needed- 
Of course, the organisations in question may use foster-family 
home care. The court may even itself place children, and the 
investigation axid supervision of adoptions is sometimes included 

1 To be exact, they are brought to the detention home by the police, who 
lay the charge in court. 
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in its functions. In such an arrangement, the court combines 
exacting and specialised administrative responsibilities with its 
judicial one. 

A frequent variation of this arrangement is that dependent and 
neglected children may be committed as wards to the State 
guardian, who provides for them either in foster-family homes or 
in institutions. 

(b) The Scandinavian Type, 

The Scandinavian type of organisation is quite different. The 
Child Welfare Council (in Sweden consisting of a member of the 
communal poor relief board, the local clergyman, a teacher, the 
public health officer, and at least two other persons) is both the 
administrative and the judicial authority. Neglected children 
and delinquent children are taken into care by the Child Welfare 
Council without the consent of their parents, and certain other 
types with the parents’ consent. The Council places and super- 
vises such children in institutions or in family foster-homes. It 
also supervises children placed by their parents in boarding 
foster-homes and illegitimate children in their own homes. The 
Council appears to be plaintiff, judge and custodian in one. A 
safeguard to parental rights exists, it is felt, in the right of appeal 
of the parent from the decision of the Council to a court. 

(c) The Canadian Type, 

The Canadian type of arrangement has some of the charac- 
teristics of both of those already outlined. In each county or city, 
there is a private organisation called a children’s aid society which 
is under provincial Government supervision ^d upon the board 
of which the municipal authorities are usually represented. This 
organisation is the official body dealing with child protection. 
By it, neglected children are brought to the juvenile court, 
and to it alone such children can be committed as wards by the 
court. When such commitments are made, the court orders 
that the cost of maintenance shall be paid by the municipality. 
The society specialises in guardianship. In its child protection 
work, it seeks to maintain certain standards of adequacy of 
guardianship on the part of the child’s o^ parents, and, failing 
this, it brings the case to court for the termination of the existing 
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guardianship (temporarily or permanently) and the establishment 
of a new one. When such is created, it is the society that becomes 
guardian. In its capacity of guardian of a large number of chil- 
dren in need of protection, it is in a particularly favourable posi- 
tion to know what standards of guardianship are feasible. As 
adoption is a legal transfer of guardiansliip, the local society is 
naturally responsible for the social and administrative aspects 
thereof. The work with the illegitimate diild in need of protec- 
tion likewise falls to children’s aid societies.^ Under this system, 
the judicial and administrative functions are carefully separated, 
and a combination of public and private elements is effected. 

Delinquent children whose need appears to be an adequate 
home and guardianship can also be committed by the court to 
he Children’s Aid Society. 


^ In some centres, there are specialised agencies caring for babies and 
unmarried mothers, but the Children’s Aid Society is cliarged with the 
local enforcement of the Unmarried Parents' Act, wliich establishes paternity 
and obtains maintenance from the father. The Society becomes guardian 
when neglect makes a ^bstitute guardianship necessary. Of course, 
the Children’s Aid Society rfikes use of many kinds of agency to supplement 
its own resources in providing Just the type of care that its wards require. 

10 



CHAPTER VI 


SOME GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 
TO BE DERIVED FROM THE STUDY ON PLACING 
OF CHILDREN IN FAMILIES 


1. Principles and Objectives 

1. Since the child is the medium through which civilised life 
is carried on from one generation to the next, his well-being 
becomes a primary concern of organised society. 

2. Society everywhere recognises the home and family as the 
natural primary agency for the care, guidance and control of the 
child during his years of immaturity and dependence. 

3. It is, however, incumbent upon the community to provide 
such security and protection for the family as will enable it to 
discharge its responsibilities adequately, and further, to encourage 
and, if need be, compel it to do so. 

4. Therefore, when circmnstances threaten the ability of the 

family to provide satisfactory conditions for the upbringing of the 
child, the first question to be explored should be the means by 
which the parents can be assisted in this task of the proper rearing 
of their children. • 

The attainment of this objective should be sought, in co- 
operation with the parents and, if possible, without encroaching 
upon parental rights or guardianship. 

If and when this parental guardianship, in spite of all such 
efforts, still proves inadequate, and must be relinquished, the 
community must assure satisfactory care and guardianship by 
other means. 

5. As a general rule, the community should seek to provide for 
any child for whom satisfactory conditions cannot be assured in 
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his own family, a family life and background approximating as 
closely as possible to what his own home should have been, 

6. Since, however, in certain circumstances, the child’s parti- 
cular needs may call for care of a specialised kind, the community 
must have at its disposal more formal facilities of the institutional 
type, as well as facilities for ensuriiig care in the home. 

7. In discharging its obligations towards the child, the com- 
munity must have as its objective Jiis training and development 
as a future citizen, rather than his adaptation to any specific type 
of care. 

8. If a child has to be given care away from his own home, 
all his essential needs must be met as they w'ould be by a good 
and capable parent. The provision of adequate food, clothing 
and shelter is not sufficient. The task is rather one of developing 
a feeling, thinking and acting person, equipped for the respon- 
sibilities of family life and citizenship. Physical fitness, healthy 
habits, adaptability to life and people, appreciation of the moral 
and spiritual values of life, sound Judgment, initiative and thrift 
are typical of the purposes upon which foster-care should concen- 
trate. 


2. Standards in Administration and Service 


In communities where the placing of children in families has 
become well established, fairly well-defined standards exist in the 
matter of organisation, equipment and performance. Such a 
situation offers its o\to evidence as to the value of public opinion 
in building up a bpdy of sound legislation and practice in the 
protection of child life. The education of the general public as 
to what constitutes good practice in the care and placing of 
children must therefore be regarded as part of the obligation 
and service of any child-placing agency. For even w'hile organisa- 
tions and communities less favourably situated may not be able 
to provide all the services for which provision is made by others 
which are more highly developed and prosperous, certain general 
standards may be regarded as applicable to all forms of child 
welfare. The application of such standards, varying with the 
resources of the community or organisation concerned, depends, 


10 , 
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ultimately, upon the education of the public for their acceptance. 
These standards may be stated, in general terms, as follows : 

1. The competent public authorities, acting in virtue of care- 
fully framed and properly administered laws and regulations, are 
responsible for ensuring that all children placed in foster-homes, 
whether by individuals or by social agencies, shall have reasonable 
facilities for promoting their physical and mental health and 
social, spiritual and moral development. 

2. Child-placing and supervisory services, whether under public 
or private auspices, should be developed and administered in close 
relationship with other services for family assistance, public 
health and child welfare. 

8. The decision to place a child in a foster-home should be made 
only after careful consideration of other forms of welfare that may 
be available; more particularly the possibilities of assistance in 
the child’s own home. The choice of a particular type of care for 
any child should not depend on a mere consideration of the mini- 
mum cost of ensuring his physical well-being, but rather upon the 
broader basis of his needs as a growing individual and future 
citizen. Unless there are definite indications of the child’s special 
need for the type of care characteristic of institutional life, normal 
life in a foster-family may be deemed preferable, as constituting 
a natural substitute for his own home or family life. 

4. Agencies responsible for supervision over children placed in 
foster-families should be equipped for the study of children and 
their needs, the selection of foster-homes, the preparation of 
children before placing, the securing of facilities for their physical 
and mental health, their moral and spirituai development, and 
their growth and development as members of society. 

5. Persons employed in child-placing and supervision, whether 
full-time or part-time, paid or voluntary workers, should have 
an understanding of children and their problems, a knowledge of 
the resources available for promoting their physical, mental, moral, 
spiritual and social development, specific training in their exacting 
tasks, and sufficient time at their disposal to enable them to serve 
the children to the very best of their ability. 

Where, because of particular circumstances, the personnel of 
other services may be utilised in the supervision or even the placing 
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of children in foster-care, it should not be assimied that their 
special training in their own field, ipso facto, equips them for the 
discharge of these other responsibilities of a different nature. In 
all such cases, the advisability of special instruction for all such 
workers in the essentials of sound child-placing procedures should 
be stressed and such special training given prior to their employ- 
ment for these duties. 

€. The type of foster-care selected should be determined by the 
needs of the child and the extent to which the ties -with his 
family and kindred can be preserved. For many children, 
boarding-out is the only form of foster-care that can meet their 
needs adequately. Such a home does not require complete 
severance of family ties, and permits of close and constant 
co-operation between the foster-parents and the child-placing and 
supervising agency. 

7. The selection from among many acceptable foster-homes of 
the one best suited to meet the individual needs of the particular 
child is the point at which the science and art of child-placing 
reach their highest level. The promotion of wholesome and happy 
relationships between the foster-parents and the child demands 
the utmost skill and understanding on the part of workers in this 
field. 

8. Certain minimum needs are common to all children — ^proper 
and sufficient food for health and growth; adequate shelter; 
comfortable clothing and medical supervision and care; education 
and vocational training commensurate with the child’s abilities; 
religious instruction or such training in moral and spiritual 
development as may accord with the practice of his family and 
community. The ^hild must feel a sense of satisfactory relation- 
ship as a member of the community. To these prerequisites for 
all children, others must be added in the case of foster-children, by 
reason of their separation from the natural environment of their 

families, and the provision of these desiderata becomes an 
obligation which is shared by the foster-family, the organisation 
responsible for placing and supervision and the community. 

9. The community is responsible for providing such facilities 
for the assistance of foster-parents as will enable them to meet the 
problems incidental to the foster-child’s adjustment to life in the 
home, school and neighbourhood. 
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10. The organisation accepting the child for care, placing and 
supervision is responsible (i) for seeing that the foster-parents 
know and make use of the general facilities available to the 
communty in the matter of child welfare and health, and (ii) for 
supplementing these facilities as may be necessary. 

11. One of the main purposes of all child welfare activities being 
to produce healthy, mature, self-reliant men and women, the child 
welfare agency should always bear this in mind when extending 
its activities. 

(a) Health. — As a means of ensuring health and vigour, provision should 
be made for all children in foster-homes to be placed under continuous 
supervision from the point of view of health and medical care, including 
such corrective treatment as may be necessary. Infants and yoimg children 
should be under the continuous supervision of qualified physicians and 
nurses. 

(b) Education. — Children in foster-homes should be accorded the same 
scholastic and vocational opportunities as the child in an average comparable 
community. These should include full-time school attendance throughout 
the term and within the school-attendance age in the community in which 
he lives, with provision for special study of individual gifts and vocational 
guidance. The responsible agency should also aim at ensuring suitable 
secondary and higher education for children whose gifts appear to Justify 
such opportunities, and, for pre-school children, the advantage of attendance 
at kindergarten, nursery schools, etc., when these can be made accessible 
and are likely to benefit the child. The need for the child’s moral and 
spiritual development must be borne in mind throughout his training and 
education. 

(c) Becreation, — Recognising the importance of recreation and commimity 
life in the development of self-reh'ance and a sense of security, and in 
providing opportunities for achievement, so essential to satisfactory life, the 
placing and supervisory organisation and the foster-garents should aim at 
ensuring time and facilities for indoor and outdoor play and other recrea- 
tional activities suited to the child’s particular needs. 

(d) Specialised Service for Problem Cases. — In addition to these facilities 
for health, education and recreation, the agency caring for children in foster- 
families should utilise specialised health, educational, psychological or 
psychiatric resources, as need arises, for children who fail to respond suffi- 
ciently to presumably satisfactory conditions in the home, school or neigh- 
bourhood. In this way, educational, social, personality and behaviour 
difficulties may be anticipated and averted before reaching an aggravated 
stage. 

(e) After-care afid Ultimate Establishment.— As a guarantee, in so far as 
possible, of this ultimate establishment of the boy or girl as a self-reliant 
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member of the community, the child-caring agency should assure, either 
through its own resources or in co-operation with other agencies, adequate 
supervision, not only during the term of h^ster-eare, but, if necessary, con- 
tinuing until the adolescent boy or girl is reasonably established on a self- 
supporting basis. 

12. It must never be forgotten that the child’s natural and 
normal environment is his own family. His home should be 
preserved wdien this can be done without detriment to the child 
or the community. The natural bond of affection between the 
child and his parents may prove a vital force in the reconstruction 
of the home and family. Except w’hen the complete and perma- 
nent separation of the child from his family is advisable, every 
effort should be made to preserve and strengthen this bond. The 
child-placing organisation should make use of all appropriate 
resources of the community w^hich might assist in the necessary 
adjustment, making the child’s return to his parental home both 
possible and safe. 
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PREFACl^: 


The study of the placing of ehiidreii in families migiiiaiiy 
constituted tJie fourth stage of the enquiry carried out by the 
former Child Welfare Committee into the treatment of neglected 
and delinquent minors. TJie aim was to amplify the material <>n 
the subject of the placing of children in institution^. Accordingly, 
in 1931*, a questionnaire was drami up and submitted to the 
States Members of the League of Xations and non-member States. 
The Committee also expressed the desire that the Secretariat 
should l)e authorised to sup])lemcnt, by enquiry on the spot if 
necessary, any information it might receive in reph' to the 
questionnaire. 

In 1936, the former Child Welfare Committee discussed the 
question on the basis of three documents : a summary prepared 
by the Secretariat of the Governments’ replies to the question- 
naire; a document submitted by the Save the Children Inter- 
national Union, containing an account by specialists and expe- 
rienced persons of the practices followed in certain countries 
which, with two exceptions, were not represented on tlie Com- 
mittee; and the report containing the conclusions of the Rap- 
porteur, Mme. Tajlcai, assessor representing the Save the Children 
International Union, which was based on a study of the material 
available. A detailed examination showed that the question 
could not be confined to the single and somewhat limited aspect 
of the placing of neglected and delinquent children which had at 
first been under consideration. The Committee therefore decided 
that the whole subject should be treated independently, and that 
any material which had a bearing upon earlier studies should be 
extracted and dealt with in relation to this question. 

At the next stage in this study, it was decided that the work 
should be continued by more detailed re-examination of the 



material in hand, and especially of the regulations and the inform- 
ation available relating to methods of administration and practice. 

It was agreed that, if necessary, the assistance of voluntary 
experts in various countries might be enlisted to obtain more 
detailed information on the practices followed in their respective 
countries. 

To carry out this work, a small Correspondent Sub-Committee 
was appointed to work with the Rapporteur, and the delegates 
of the United States of America (Miss Katharine Lenroot) and of 
Canada (Miss Charlotte Whitton) were requested to serve on this 
Sub-Committee. At the 1937 session of the new Advisory 
Committee on Social Questions, the correspondent Sub-Committee 
submitted the first chapters of the proposed report and specimens 
of the description of countries in which preliminary work was 
completed. Mme. Vajkai having resigned, Miss Charlotte 
Whitton, the delegate of Canada, was appointed Rapporteur. 
The general plan of the report was modified at this session, and 
the Correspondent Sub-Committee was requested to communicate 
the complete documentary material to the Advisory Committee 
for discussion in 1938. 

Mention should be made of the collaboration of the Toronto 
Children’s Aid Society, Canada, which offered the services of its 
Director, Mr. Robert E. Mills, and of the Children’s Bureau, 
United States Department of Labor, which placed its important 
documentary material at the Sub-Committee’s disposal and 
appointed Miss Elsa Castendyck and Mrs. Anna Kalet Smith to 
prepare summaries dealing with the practices followed in different 
countries. The Save the Children International Union also 
furnished much original data and special information on specific 
problems in different countries, without which certain parts of 
the report could not have been completed. 

The report on the study of the placing of children in families 
made by the Advisory Committee on Social Questions of the 
League of Nations has been published in two volumes. Volume I 
consists of five chapters in which the fundamental concepts, the 
historical development, the characteristic features of the different 
systems and the principles and procedures in the organisation of 
these services are covered. Volume II consists of summaries 
describing the systems in individual countries. The text of each 
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report was either provided by the appropriate body of the country 
to which it relates or was compiled from documentation and 
reports and submitted to the Government for approval and 
amplification. 

The following introductory remarks are a summary of material 
found in Chapter II of Volume I. This chapter is largely based 
upon data found in document C.P.E.515, supplemented by the 
addition of material gleaned from the reports of the individual 
countries and from the literature of the field. It is offered merely 
as a means of orientation to, rather than as a background for, the 
consideration of systems described in this volume. The reader is 
referred to Chapter II of Volume I, or to the source material as 
noted there, for more detailed information. 
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GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED 


Social work, unlike medicine, law, education, engineering, etc., 
has practically no words peculiarly its own, but has made use of 
those employed in ordinary conversation for its nomenclature. 
In adapting commonly used words to the technical purposes of 
social work nomenclature, we must give them special, definite and 
restricted technical meanings. Failure to recognise this has been 
the source of most of the loose thinking associated with social 
welfare work. 

While no attempt is made to give complete definitions, the 
following comments should help to circumscribe the meaning of 
some of the ciurent terms used here in a technical sense. 

Child Care 

Care , — Provision for the sum-total of immediate daily needs 
of a child, such as food, shelter, clothing, management, etc., as 
distinguished from the provision only of specific goods or ser- 
vices, such as material relief or supervision in the child’s own 
home, or group work in a settlement or clinic service. A child 
can be considered to be in the “ care ” of an institution or child- 
placing agency, but not in the “ care ” of a family agency, a 
settlement, a playground or a clinic. A childf may be in the care 
of an organisation, although not in its guardianship. In distin- 
guishing between “ care ” and mere supervision ” by a child- 
placing agency, a useful rule is that the child is not in the “ care ” 
of the agency if it has not authority to remove him at will and 
place him elsewhere. Thus a “ non- ward ” child returned to his 
own parents may still be under the agency’s “ supervision ”, but 
not in its “ care 

Guardianship . — ^Involves responsibility, control, guidance, 
planning for the futtue, parental rights. It involves respon- 
sibility for “ care ”, but the direct “ care ” may be given by an 
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agency while the “ guardianship ” still belongs to the parents or 
even to another agency. 

Foster-care, — ^Used to mean all types of care substituted for 
care in the child’s own family or that of immediate relations. 
It includes as its main divisions institutional care as well as family 
foster-home care. 


Family Foster-home 

Foster-home, — private family home giving foster-care to 
children. The classification of foster-homes as “ boarding ” or 
“ free ” is intended chiefly for the purposes of the placing agency, 
and therefore relates to the point of view of the agency, A home 
that is “ free ” to the agency may be a “ boarding ” home from 
the point of view of both the child and the foster-home, but the 
agency’s view must prevail in giving definite meanings to words 
for pm'poses of social work, because it is the agency that is going 
to use them. This is most important in an agency’s statistical 
statements of population, work and cost. 

Boarding Foster-home 

Boarding-home, — ^A foster-home where an allowance is paid by 
the placing agency. 

Free Foster-home 

Free Home, — ^Where no allowance is paid by the placing agency 
(free to the agency). It includes free home, adoption home, work 
home, wage home;* also a home where the child pays for his 
owm board. 

Education 

Used in the sense of formal education or schooling. 

Child Training 

Used in the more general sense, which includes formal education. 
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Various Systems of Placing of Children 
in Families 


CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION ^ 


Historical Development 

An examination of the development and practice of boarding- 
out systems in various European countries shows that the value 
of family homes in caring for orphaned and destitute children 
was early recognised. Bohemia employed this method as early 
as the fifteenth century, while in Finland and the territory that 
is now Belgium, the practice was in vogue in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries respectively Denmark, France, Scotland 
and Sweden have followed this system for more than a hundred 
years. Its adoption has necessarily been more recent in the 
western hemisphere, although here, too, there has been long 
experience of it. In Chile, the boarding of dependent children 
dates from 1853, and precedes North- American countries by more 
than a decade. ^ 

In the United States of America, the care of dependent children 
in institutions was followed by the placing of children in free 
homes, usually in villages or rural areas. The Children’s Aid 
Society, of Boston, Massachusetts, as early as 1867 adopted the 
plan of paying a moderate sum to the families caring for dependent 
children placed with them. The Board of Charities of the same 
State (Massachusetts) had in the previous year (1866) established 
a visiting agency. The use of paid homes became a generally 

^ This chapter was prepared by Miss Elsa Castendyck, of the Children's 
Bureau, United States Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 

* See document C.P.E.515, page 7. 
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accepted principle, and, for many years, has been practised in 
varying degrees in States other than Massachusetts. 

The Children’s Protection Act of the Province of Ontario, 
Canada, for more than forty years has recognised the value of 
private home care for children, which is now extensively practised 
throughout the Dominion.^ 

Ancient though the practice thus appears to be, it probably 
existed much earlier in some of the Eastern civilisations. 
Slingerland, in his book, Child-placing in Families,^ describes the 
practice of the Hebrew people of Biblical times in placing orphaned 
children in the homes of childless couples. The early Christian 
Church used homes of relatives and church associates, and when 
these resources were inadequate to meet the demands, orphaned 
and dependent children were placed in homes of worthy widows. 
This service was paid for by collections taken in the congregations. 
This was probably the real genesis of a boarding-out system which 
was revived in the later centuries. It does not appear to have 
been a makeshift, since the recognition of values of home life and 
family training rather than economic considerations were, in part 
at least, the motive force at the inception of the system and during 
the period it was practised. Although the Christian Church 
adopted the system of group care in the third or fourth centuries, 
and thus laid the foundations for institutional care in modern 
times, Jewish child welfare work continued on its original basis, 
using the early method of child-placing in families. Jewish 
orphanages, however, were established in England and Germany 
in the nineteenth century.^ 

In the ancient Jewish civilisation, children were cared for in 
homes of relatives 5nd others, under definite laws and regulations. 
In modern times, Finland was among the countries which early 
provided a legal basis for boarding-care, including such provisions 
in the Law of 1852 on Public Relief. Since then, at least twenty- 
five other countries have enacted legislation making some govern- 
mental body responsible for the administration of the law. 


^ See Social Work at the League of Nations. Fubiication of the Canadian 
Welfare Council, 1936. 

* See W. H. Sungerland : Ckild’placing in FamilieSj published by 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1919, pages 27, 28, 29. 

3 Ibid.^ pages 29-31. 
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In the United States of America, the Federal laws do not 
contain any provisions relating to boarding-out in families. In 
1936 , there were thirty-two States in which statutory provision 
had been made for the licensing and supervision of family homes 
for children. 

Auspices, Legal Authorities and Regulations 

Tradition, the size of the country, the development of a policy 
of local control in the various provinces, communes or States — 
these are the factors that largely determine the extent to which 
responsibility and regulation are placed with local authorities or 
vested in some appropriate Government agency. If we accept 
the premise that the best chances for success in a boarding-home 
programme depend largely on knowledge of the child and his 
indi%ddual needs and problems and on complete knowledge of the 
home in which he lives, the desirable system would seem to be 
that in which the smaller political subdivisions assume respon- 
sibility for determining whether the child should be placed in a 
family, the home being selected and careful attention being given 
to it after the child has been placed there. Such systems exist 
in many countries. Thus, in Denmark, in each commune (with 
the exception of Copenhagen) the placing of children is carriednut 
by a Social Welfare Committee through a Child Welfare Council. 
In Sweden, every commune has its Child Welfare Council, and the 
National Department of Social Welfare, through a bureau which 
deals with various questions relating to child welfare, and through 
the national inspector for poor relief and child welfare, issues 
further regulations, establishes standards and selects qualified 
personnel. Thus we see the centralised authority vested in the 
State, but the direct care in the hands of the local commune. 
The point of particular interest is not the Ministry in which the 
authority is vested but recognition of the need of centralised 
authority and the existence of a system which shall give a degree 
of uniform service and protection to children. 

Character of Personnel employed 

Since the child’s whole life will be influenced by the expe- 
riences of childhood, the selection of proper persons to provide 
care and training during the formative years is a task fraught 
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with grave responsibility, and with much danger if not properly 
exercised. In the United States of America and in Canada, 
increasing emphasis is being placed on the need for such persons 
to be well informed in the fundamentals of social service. A 
knowledge of the dynamics of human relationships, community 
resources and essentials of good physical and mental health wall 
be of great value in the selection of a proper home and the evalu- 
ation of the service it is rendering the child. Although its 
desirability is recognised, the practice of employing such trained 
personnel can hardly be said to be widespread outside the United 
States of America and Canada.^ The establishment of training- 
courses for inspectors and law^s and regulations relating to their 
appointment are among the devices employed in several States 
as a means of ensuring desirable personnel and maintaining 
standards, although some countries make no specific requirements 
as to education or training of staff employed in foster-home care. 
From the information obtainable on this point, it seems fair to 
state that, on the whole, trained personnel is found where well- 
developed systems of boarding-care exist. 

Present Extent of Various Types of Child-placing 
IN RELATION TO OtHER FoRMS OF ChILD CaRE 

So many factors enter into any consideration of the extent of 
child-placing that a mere recital of the number of children cared 
for in boarding-homes means little unless data regarding the 
reason for the child’s removal from his home, the prevalence or 
absence of other types of child care, such as placing in an insti- 
tution, mothers’ aidior mothers’ pensions, and the ages and classes 
of children included in the boarding-home system are known. 
Some countries provide for the care of young children only in 
boarding-homes; others regard this system as a means of pro- 
viding the child with vocational training; and still others include 
the delinquent child and children in moral danger. ^ A few provide 
such care for children suffering from mental and physical infirmities. 
A true measure of the system would be to compare it with other 
t57pes of child-placing — Le,y institutional, legal adoption and the 

^ See document C.P.E.515, page 19. 

2 Ibid.^ pages 8 and 9. 
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so-called free home. Failing the possibility of an exact com- 
parison of this sort, a more generalised statement can be made 
on the basis of the data collected. Of the forty-two countries 
replying to questionnaires, all but five reported some system of 
boarding-care. 

No data are available for all of these countries as to the number 
of children placed in boarding-homes or the extent to which this 
care is given in preference to care in institutions. Limited inform- 
ation from a few countries shows wide variation both as to 
numbers of children so cared for in relation to population and to 
those placed in institutions. 

In European countries and in portions of the United States 
of America and Canada, the use of the institution is frequently 
combined with a boarding-home programme. From the reports 
and literature available, it would appear that the European 
countries generally regard the boarding-home system as satis- 
factory for young normal children who are not regarded as 
delinquent or possessing serious behaviour difficulties, and use the 
institution for children who require special consideration because 
of health, educational or behaviour problems. While practices 
in the United States of America and Canada differ in various 
localities, it is apparent that the general practice makes available 
boarding-home care to the latter group of children in many 
cities and rural areas. 

Both institutions and boarding-homes frequently serve as a 
means of preparing the child for adoption, although it is apparent 
that the number of children cared for in this maimer is small 
in comparison with those in boarding and free homes and in 
institutions. 

Apparent Success and Probable Lines 
OF Future Development 

It is impossible to hazard a statement as to the apparent 
success and probable lines of development of boarding-home care 
throughout the world. Although twenty-five countries stated 
that, on the whole, the system had been satisfactory, such a 
statement is too general to be accepted as representing the 
opinion of all or even a considerable proportion of those engaged 
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in the work. Statistics of its extent, and critical Judgment 
based on observation and study of achievements, especially in 
relation to other types of child care, will be needed before an 
estimate can be made. Future developments of the programme 
depend upon the study of what has already been accomplished 
and on the leadership of thoughtful persons interested in the 
future citizenry. 
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CHAPTER II 

DESCRIPTIVE SUMMARIES OF SERVICES 
IN DIFFERENT STATES 


Section A. — Europe 
BALTIC STATES 
Estonia ^ 

The placing of children in foster-homes in Estonia is regulated 
by the law on public assistance and by orders issued by the 
Ministry of Public Education and Social Welfare. It is used in 
the cases of children lacking means of subsistence and of those 
whose moral training has been neglected by their parents to such 
an extent that they are in danger of becoming wayward or 
delinquent. Only healthy children are placed in foster-homes. 
The decision as to placing is taken by the organs of rural self- 
government in the villages and by the administrative councils of 
the various child welfare institutions in towns. Children are 
placed only with families which are considered responsible and 
have a good reputation. Relatives or persons wishing to adopt 
the children are preferred. More children are placed in towns 
than in the country, 

A child may be placed in a foster-family soon after birth and 
may remain there until the age of 16 years. By a special decision 
of the authorities concerned, the child may remain in the foster- 
family until he is 20 years of age. The duration of the foster-care 
is determined by the institution or agency which placed the child 
in the family. 


^ This summary was prepared by Mrs. Anna Kalet Smith, of the Children’s 
Bureau, United States Department of Labor, Washington, D .C. 
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A contract is made with the family wishing to take the child 
(a form of the contract is attached hereto). The State or the 
organs of rural self-government pay for the care of the child. 

The foster-family is required to send the child to school in 
accordance with the law on compulsory school attendance, and 
to see that he is given some vocational training. 

For each child in a foster-home, there must be appointed an 
inspector, whose duty it is to watch the care given the child, 
particularly that relating to his training and his health. Super- 
vision is also exercised by agents of the Ministry of Social Welfare 
and of the institution through which the child was placed. 

Negligence or abuse on the part of the foster-family is punish- 
able by law; and, in such a case, the child is removed imme- 
diately from the home. 

Form of Contract with Foster-family 

On this date ... a contract is made between . . . (name of 

institution) and the citizen . . . , residing at . . . , as follows : 

1. ... undertakes to take into his home beginning with this 

date . . . , the child (name), born at ... on ... , the con- 
dition of whose health is . . . 

2. . . . , as the child’s foster-parent, undertakes to care for his 

physical and mental training in accordance with the rules and regulations 
issued by . . . (name of the institution). 

3. The foster-parent is required to give the child the necessary and proper 
food and quarters, in accordance with the rules of hygiene, and to place 
the child in conditions equally favourable to those of the other children of 
his family. 

4. The child’s father and mother and other relatives have no right to inter- 
fere in his care. In tljje case of the parents’ death or the child’s removal 
from his parents’ authority, ail parental rights except those of inheritance 
are transferred to the foster-parent as long as the child remains under his 
care. 

5. In the case of a child of school age, the foster-parent must see that all 
the requirements of the law on primary school attendance are strictly 
observed. 

6. The inspector has a right to visit the child at any time, in order to obtain 
information about him and to supervise the care received by him in the 
foster-home. Supervision may also be exercised by agents of the Ministry 
of Social Welfare and the institution which has placed the child in the foster- 
home. 

7. If the child dies or leaves the foster-home, the foster-parent is required 
within three days to inform the institution which placed the child. He is 
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also required to report to the previously mentioned institution any change 
of address within three days if he lives in a town and within seven days if 
in the country. 

8. In ease of illness, the foster-parent must see that the patient receives 
the necessary medical care at the proper time. The expenses of this care 
are paid by the institution for a child of school age; by the foster-family 
for an older child. 

9. If a physician finds that the child needs hospital care, the foster-parent 
is required to send him immediately to a hospital and to inform the institution 
which placed the child in the foster-home. The foster-parent must pay for 
the hospital treatment. 

10. The institution must pay . . . Kr. per month to the foster- 

parent. Clothing, underwear and shoes are to be supplied to the child by 
the institution as follows : . . . Books and other school material are 
supplied to the child by . . . (institution or family). 

11. At the end of the period of foster-care, . . . (institution or family) 

is to supply the child with the following articles ; I suit of working-clothes 
and 1 suit of best clothes, 2 pairs of shoes, 3 outfits of underwear and bed- 
clothes, 1 blanket, 3 towels, 1 head covering, 1 overcoat, 1 pair of gloves, 
3 pairs of stockings, 1 trunk, 6 handkerchiefs, and such other articles as may 
have been given to him during the period of foster-care. 

12. The clothing, underwear and shoes given to the child by the foster- 
parent must be clean and in good condition; the foster-parent is also required 
to keep clean the articles given to the child by the institution which placed 
him in the foster-home. 

13. The foster-parent may, after a month’s notice in advance, return the 
child to the institution which placed him. In such a case, he must return 
all the equipment with which the child was supplied. 

14. The child may be removed from the foster-home by decision of the 
institution, particularly if the members of the family lead an immoral life, 
neglect the child’s care and feeding or send him out to beg alms, or if the 
child is ill-treated to such an extent that his physical or moral health is 
endangered. 

The child may also be removed if the foster-parent violates the provisions 
of this contract or if he prevents the persons charged with supervision of 
the child from exex'cising their legitimate functions. 

15. If the foster-parent does not wish to return the child as mentioned 
in Section 13 above and if the institution which placed the child in the 
foster-home does not remove the child from the family in accordance with 
Section 14 of this contract, the child will remain in the foster-home until the 
age of 16 years. The period of foster-care may be extended by the insti- 
tution which placed the child. 

16. The contract is made in two copies, one of which is given to the foster- 
parent and the other to the institution which placed the child in the foster- 
home. 

The institution (Signature). 

The foster-parent (Signature). 



Latvia ^ 


The Law of 1928 on Social Welfare permits the placing of 
children in foster-homes by State social welfare agencies, munici- 
palities and a specified private child welfare society. 

The following groups of children may be placed in foster- 
homes : (1) children of unknown parents, (2) destitute orphans, 
(8) children without means of support who are not cared for by 
anyone, and (4) children exploited by their families for criminal 
or immoral purposes, children cruelly treated by their parents, 
or children whose parents have, in any other way, abused their 
authority. 

The minimmn age for the placing of children in foster-families, 
as specified in the law on social welfare, is years. The 
children of unknown parents remain in foster-homes until the age 
of 17 years; other children, until the age of 16 years. 

The children are placed in families which are in at least fairly 
good economic circumstances, live in sanitary houses, and whose 
members are in good health. About 64.5 % of the children are 
placed in the families of farmers; 15.5 %, of clerical workers; 9 %, 
of manual workers; and 11 %, of small tradesmen. 

The foster-family undertakes to treat the child as if he were 
its own. It is required to send him to the elementary school and 
to provide him with as much vocational training as possible. A 
contract is signed between the family and the organisation 
placing the child. This organisation has the right to take away 
the child if the fostei'-family fails to fulfil its duties. 

When placing children in families, the State and the muni- 
cipal authorities provide adequate remuneration for the foster- 
family, whereas the private organisations only deal with cases 
in which the foster-family undertakes to look after and educate 
the child free of charge. 

The children in foster-homes are under the care of super- 
visors selected by the Ministry of Social Welfare from among 
respectable and trustworthy persons who have expressed a desire 


1 This summary was prepared by Mrs. Anna Kalet Smith, of the Children’s 
Bureau, United States Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
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to serve in such capacity. They receive no remuneration. The 
supervisors’ duties were prescribed in regulations issued in 1930. 

The}^ are required to visit the children under their supervision 
at least four times a year, and inform the Social Welfare Depart- 
ment after every visit of the results of their inspection. 

If the mayor of a municipality or the director of a private 
child welfare organisation, or an official of the Ministry of Social 
Welfare, finds that a foster-family fails to take proper care of the 
child, the family is asked to correct the irregularities ; otherwise, 
the child is removed. 

Cases in which children have had to be removed from foster- 
families are, moreover, rare, as offers are sufficiently numerous to 
make it possible to select families which can provide the child 
with a good education. Thus since 1929 — that is, since the 
system of placing children in families was applied in Latvia — the 
number of cases in which children have had to be removed from 
foster-families only amounts to 11.7% of the total number of 
children so placed. The reasons for removal were : 

Percentage 

1. Decline in the standard of living of the foster- 

famity 2.5 

2. Bad state of health or retarded mental develop- 
ment of the children 2.2 

3. Inadequate care of the children 1,4 

4. Lack of cleanliness in the foster-family 3.5 

5. Restitution to parents 1.7 

6. Deaths of children 0.4 

Since 1929, the placing of children has been distributed as 

follows : • 



In rural 
districts 

In cities 


Percentage 

By the Ministry of Social Welfare . . . 

70 

30 

By municipalities 

76 

24 

By private organisations 

56 

44 


It has been reported that placing in foster-homes has brought 
satisfactory results as regards the children’s physical and moral 
development. There are no statistics in Latvia comparing 
the results of placing in foster-homes and those of placing in 
institutions. 



Lithuania ^ 


1. Placing in Foster-homes of Children discharged 
FROM Institutions of the Ministry of Justice 

The placing in foster-homes of wayward and delinquent chil- 
dren discharged from institutions of the Ministry of Justice 
began in 1927. The decision as to placing is made by the admin- 
istrative council of the institution which has been authorised 
for this purpose by the Ministry of Justice. The council is presided 
over by the director of the institution. 

Children are placed in foster-homes when the conditions in their 
own homes are so unsatisfactory that it is inadvisable to return 
them there. Placing is resorted to only if the children have 
shown willingness to correct their behaviour and if, in the opinion 
of the council, they are not likely to repeat their offences. 

The children are usually placed with farmers who are comfort- 
ably situated and of good reputation. Children of school age 
attend school in the institution by which they were placed, 
although the majority of the children are placed in foster-homes 
after they finish the compulsory school course. The foster- 
children also receive vocational instruction in the institution. 
They may remain in the foster-homes until they reach the age 
of 21 years. The institution decides as to the length of their stay. 

The institution supervises the care given the children in foster- 
homes. An agent visits them at least once in three months, and 
physical examinations are given them every three months. The 
foster-parent is responsible under the common law for negligence 
or failure to fulfil his duties. 

2. Placing of Children in Foster-homes by Agencies 
OF THE Ministry of the Interior 

At present, Lithuania has no legislation on the placing of 
dependent children in foster-homes. Regulations on this subject 
are found, however, in a child welfare Bill which was recently 


^ This summary was prepared by Mrs. Anna Kalet Smith, of the Children’s 
Bureau, United States Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
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approved by tlie Council of Ministers but apparently not yet 
enacted into law. Since 1927, child welfare societies have been 
referring children for placing to relief agencies. 

Physically and mentally normal children who are discharged 
from orphanages or whose families are for various reasons unable 
to care for them are placed in foster-homes, usually with farmers. 
Most of the children come from the poor working-classes of towns. 

The foster-parent signs a contract (a form of which is here 
attached) by which he tmdertakes responsibility for the care and 
rearing of the child. He must allow him to attend primary 
school and, later, a trade school, so that the child can eventually 
become self-supporting. 

The relief agency placing the child pays for his care. The cost 
of illness, however, must be met by the foster-parent. 

The children are placed in foster-homes from the age of 3 years 
and are kept in the homes usually until the age of 17 years. 
Sometimes they remain longer with the foster-parents and 
continue to work for them. 

Supervision of children in foster-homes is exercised by the 
same agencies that place the children. In the case of neglect 
or abuse, the agencies may suspend the payment to the foster- 
parents and take away the child, or they may decrease the amount 
of the payment as a fine. 

It is said that this method of foster-home placing has given 
generally good results in Lithuania; but the work is still in an 
experimental stage and it is too early to draw definite conclusions. 

3. Form op Contract^ 

• 

On this date . . . , the director of the institution . . . (name), 

of the one part, and . . . (name and address), of the other part, have 

concluded the following contract : 

1. The child . . . (child’s name), leaving the institution, is placed 

in the home of . . , (name), from . . . until . . . (dates), on 

payment of . . . , for which he is to receive board and room and 

working-clothes, the latter to become his property. 

2, The foster-father (employer) undertakes the following : (a) to care for 
the child or young person in accordance with the instructions from the insti- 
tution; (b) to report on his conduct; (c) to permit him to follow his religion ; 

^ This form of contract applies both to placing in a foster-home and to 
placing in apprenticeship. 
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(d) to notify tlie institution within twenty-four hours if he should become 
seriously ill; (e) to provide quarters for him in the house; (f) to bring him 
to the institution on the last day of this contract; (g) if he should abscond, 
to report to the police within two hours, so that the police may inform the 
institution; (h) to deliver to the police within twenty-four hours or take 
directly to the institution a child or young person who commits an offence. 

3. The institution has the right to visit and supervise the child, to order 
at any time his return to the institution, or to discharge him completely. 

4. In case the child causes harm to the foster-father, the latter has the 
right to make a deduction from the money paid by him to the yoimg person, 
but only if he receives permission to do so from the director of the institution. 

He may give the foster-child only 25% of his wages during the entire 
period of his work, the remaining 75% to be paid to him at the end of the 
contract. 


SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES 
Denmark ^ 

1. History of Legislation on Child-placing 

The placing of children in foster-families has been practised 
in Denmark for over a hundred years, but supervision of such 
placing was apparently not established until the Law of 1888, 
which was replaced by another law in 1895. Both laws provided 
for the supervision only of children under 14 placed for pay in 
foster-families, but a law passed in 1905 authorised communal 
councils to extend supervision to children placed in free foster- 
homes. By the Laws of 1888 and 1895, the prospective foster- 
parents were required to obtain permission from the communal 
council to accept children for board, which permission could be 
withdrawn at any time. In every commune, supervision was to 
be exercised by one or more persons — men or women — shaving 
the necessary qualifications, appointed by the communal council. 
In communes with more than 80,000 inhabitants, supervision 
could be exercised, if the communal authorities so desired, by the 
public-health commission through its paid inspectors; in smaller 
cities and towns and rural districts, voluntary inspectors could 


^ This summary was prepared by Mrs. Anna Kalet Smith, of the Children’s 
Bureau, United States Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
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be used. Child welfare societies were also authorised under the 
law to watch over the placed-out children, and this was done in 
a few localities. 

The agencies entrusted with the inspection of placed-out 
children were required to make annual reports to the communal 
authorities, who, in their turn, had to report to the prefects of 
the provinces. 

The Law of 1895 was repealed by the Law of 1923 on the 
placing of children in foster-homes and the protection of illegiti- 
mate children. 

The placing of children in foster-families was also provided for 
by the Law of 1905 on delinquent and neglected children. The 
supervision of such children placed in foster -families was entrusted 
to the child welfare councils established by that law throughout 
the country. The activities of these councils were further 
regulated by the Law of 1922. 

Practically all child welfare legislation^ was amended and 
consolidated in 1983, and was included in the much discussed 
social welfare law of that year, which is now in force. 

This law has been to some extent amended by the new Law 
of 1937. 

2. Auspices and Legal Authority 

Under the terms of the Law of 1933, as amended by the Law 
of 1937, arrangements for child welfare are carried out by a 
special child welfare council appointed by the Municipal Council 
(Regulations of November 27th, 1933). This child welfare 
council may co-opt persons on the ground that they are specially 
familiar with child welfare problems. * 

In Copenhagen, the municipal government has charge of the 
child welfare work. There is also in that city a special child 
welfare council, composed of three times as many members as 
there are child welfare districts in Copenhagen and six additional 
members. Any person qualified to vote in elections for the 
Parliament is eligible for membership on the child welfare council. 
The appointment is for four years. The chairman of the council 


^ Except that on child labour, adoption, apprenticeship and permits for 
persons acting as agents for placement of children in foster-families. 
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is the person in charge of the third division of the ninnicipal 
government to which the child welfare council belongs. The 
executive committee of the child welfare council consists of 
persons familiar with child welfare problems. By the Law of 
1938, Copenhagen was to be divided into not more than twenty 
child welfare districts ; several months later, the city was divided 
into sixteen districts. 

The work of all child welfare councils is under the general 
supervision of the National Council of Child Welfare, consisting 
of five members, one of whom, the chairman, is appointed by the 
King and must have the qualifications of a judge of the Court 
of Appeal, one by the Minister of Social Welfare and two by the 
Rigsdag (national legislature); the fifth member of the council 
is the Chief Inspector of Child Welfare. 

The said National Council also has higher jurisdiction. 

This council deals, inter alia, with all complaints regarding 
decisions relating to arrangements for child welfare and their 
discontinuance; such decisions may be submitted to the National 
Council by the parents or by the person who did, in fact, exercise 
paternal authority. 

The Chief Inspector is assisted by a staff of inspectors. In 
addition to exercising general supervision over child welfare 
work, he is required to visit, “ a.s often as is necessary, private 
homes in which foster-children are placed out 

The supreme national authority in child welfare matters is the 
Minister of Social Welfare. It is one of his functions to issue the 
regulations for the administration of child welfare laws. 

3. Placing of Nohmal Children in Foster-homes 
BY THEIR Own Parents 

(a) Types of Romes and Methods of Selection. 

Children are usually placed in the homes of farmers, lower- 
paid Government employees and other lower-middle-class homes. 
The children are about equally divided between cities and rural 
districts. Permission to take a child is given after the foster- 
home is inspected and the foster-parents interviewed. The Law 
of 1933 specifies that preference should be given to married 
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couples living together who have not more than three children 
under 14 in their home. Not more than one child under 1 year 
of age may be placed in the same home; and not more than two 
children may be placed at the same time in the same family, 
unless they are brothers or sisters. Women living alone may be 
permitted to take girls and, in exceptional cases, boys. Children 
are placed with single men only in very special cases. As a rule, 
children are not placed with persons over 55 years of age. Every 
child must have his own bed. 

Physicians’ certificates are required for both the foster-parents 
and the foster-child, stating that neither the parents nor the 
child are afflicted with tuberculosis in a contagious stage or a 
venereal or other contagious disease. 

A contract is signed between the individual or organisation 
placing the child and the foster-parents, in which the latter 
undertake to give the child proper care and to send him to school 
as required by law. 

Private individuals wishing to place their own children or their 
wards in paid foster-homes often appeal to agents for help in 
selecting such homes. Permission to act as agent is required by 
a special law on that subject, passed in 1914, which is still in 
effect; such permission to be obtained from the Minister of 
Justice. There is also in Denmark a federation of foster-home 
societies (Danske Plejehjemsforeninger — in 1935, it consisted of 
thirty-six societies — ^which often acts as agent in placing children 
in foster-homes for private individuals and for the public autho- 
rities. The selection of the homes is made by the federation’s 
agents. 

(b) Supervision of Normal Children placed out 
by their Own Parents, 

Supervision of children under 14 years placed in foster-families 
for pay is prescribed in the Social Welfare Law of 1933 (Articles 
110-117) and by regulations issued by the Minister of Social 
Welfare on November 27th5 1933. By a decision of the local 
child welfare authorities, the supervision may be extended to 
children placed in free foster-homes, when an investigation 
reveals that this is required in the interest of the child. 
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(i) Requirements of Permit for taking a Child. 

A person intending to take a child for foster-care must obtain 
a permit in advance. Such a permit must be issued in vn*iting 
for each child. The document must be returned to the author- 
ities when the foster-relationship ceases for any reason. It is the 
duty of the person who places a child in a foster-home to ascertain 
whether the foster-parents have permission to take the child 
and immediately to notify the child welfare council as to the 
placing of the child. The same duty is imposed on the person 
who acts as agent for placing the child. 

A person who receives permission to take a child for foster- 
care must report immediately to the council when the child is 
received, if he dies, or if the relationship ceases for other reasons ; 
if one of the foster-parents dies or leaves the home, or if any 
other change of material importance takes place in the nature 
of the foster-relationship; also when a change of address takes 
place. If the foster-parents move to another commune, the 
child welfare council at the original place of residence must 
report to the council in the commune to which the foster-parents 
move, and the latter council must decide whether the permission 
can be renewed. 

(ii) Qualifications of Inspectors visiting the Children. 

Supervision of children in foster-families is exercised by inspec- 
tors (Tilsynsforende) appointed by the local child welfare councils. 
These inspectors may or may not be members of the council; 
they usually give *only part-time service and receive no pay. 
Supervision is considered a civic duty, which may not be refused 
and for which no pay is expected. Resignation is permitted 
after four years of service. No training is required for volunteer 
inspectors, but courses, sometimes lasting for only a few days, 
are given in Copenhagen for members of the child welfare council 
and others interested in child welfare. If it is impossible to 
obtain a sufficient number of volunteers, paid inspectors may be 
employed with the approval of the Minister of Social Welfare. 
Such approval is often given in larger cities in which consider- 
able numbers of children are under supervision. Paid inspectors 



are required by the local social welfare or child welfare councils 
to have training in child welfare work, although this is not men- 
tioned either in the law or in regulations for the administration 
of the law. There is, in Copenhagen, one school for the training 
of child welfare workers. In some cases, officially recognised 
child welfare societies are entrusted with the supervision; they 
employ paid and trained inspectors. 

For boys under 7 and for girls, only women inspectors may 
be appointed. 

(iii) Functions and Duties of Inspectors. 

The inspector is to assist the foster-parents with advice and 
information and to see that they perform their duty toward the 
child in accordance with Article 113 of the Law. The inspector 
is expected to behave with tact and consideration and to convey 
to the foster-parents an understanding of his responsibility. 

He must not partake of any food in the foster-home, or otherwise 
make his visit appear to be a social call. If the foster-parents 
object to visits from the inspector, the child welfare council may 
ask the police for help. When the inspector reports that the 
foster-parents are failing to take proper care of the child, even 
after warning, the council may order the foster-parents to correct 
the irregularities. If the order is not complied with, and the 
care of the child does not improve, the council may remove the 
child from the foster-home and take whatever measures it con- 
siders necessary. 

According to the regulations for the administration of the law, 
the inspector’s visits should be made frequently and without 
previous announcements. A child under 1 'year old should be 
visited on the average every two weeks, a child between 1 and 
2 years old every month, a child between 2 and 5 years every 
three months, and a child over 5 years at least twice annually. 

A visit should not be so regular that the day of the visit can 
be guessed. Additional visits should be made in special circum- 
stances — ^for example, sickness in the home, change of residence, 
important changes in the economic condition of the home, or if 
the inspector feels uncertain of his judgment of the conditions in 
the home. The inspector is to see that the child has his own bed, 
as required by Article 115 of the law. In the supervision of a 
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child less than 1 year old, the inspector must make herself 
acquainted with the instructions on infant care issued by the 
Department of Public Health and she should see that the person 
caring for the child is acquainted with them. The regulations 
for the administration of the law prescribe in detail the care that 
should be given to an infant. 

The inspector is to keep a record of the children under his 
supervision, in accordance %vith instructions issued by the child 
welfare council or, in Copenhagen, by the municipality. The 
regulations issued by the Minister of Social Welfare on Novem- 
ber 27th, 1983, prescribe that, in addition to the record, a card- 
index must be kept by the inspector with a card for every child. 
The date of visits with remarks should be noted on this card; 
and, if necessary, a daily register should be kept with details. 
Such a register is considered particularly helpful when an inspector 
deals with a large number of children. The cards should be in 
the inspector’s possession, except when they are being examined 
by the child welfare council. 

Each inspector is required to present a report (iVrticle 118 of 
the law) once a year, and oftener when there is special reason 
for it. The regulations prescribe that these reports be sent 
within a specified period from all parts of the country. Special 
reports are to be sent when circumstances arise which may affect 
the child’s condition — for example, serious illness of the foster- 
parents or the child, considerable decrease in the family’s income, 
or change in the family’s residence. 

An inspector who fails to do his duty can be punished with a 
fine or arrest. 

Child welfare cotmcils may prescribe more detailed rules for 
both volunteer and paid inspectors. 

(iv) Additional Supervisory Measures by the Child Welfare Coun- 
cils^ Chief Inspector of Child Welfare and Minister of Social 
Welfare, 

The child welfare councils are required to report every year 
in January (Article 122) to the Chief Inspector of Child Welfare 
on the number of children supervised in the commune, the changes 
that took place during the year, the number of permits issued to 
foster-parents and other data. 
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When circumstances 30 warrant, the Chief Inspector of Child 
Welfare may order investigations of the manner in which super- 
vision is carried out. 

The Minister of Social Welfare may issue additional regulations 
on the supervision over placed-out children. 


4. Placing of Special Categories of Children 
BY the Child Welfare Councils and Supervision 
OF Such Children 

The child welfare councils may remove from the parental 
homes those children under 18 who present difficulties of character 
or behaviour, those who, because of neglect by their parents, 
are in danger of becoming wayward or delinquent, and those 
who are ill-treated by their parents to such an extent that their 
physical and mental development may be affected; also children 
who are truants from school or behave badly in school, if the 
imposition of fines on their parents brings no improvement 
(Articles 130 and 131). 

These children may be placed in institutions or foster-homes. 
As a rule, the children whose character and behaviour are 
considered to be capable of improvement are placed in foster- 
homes. 

Inspectors are appointed for visiting the children. The quali- 
fications and, to a great extent, the duties (Articles 143 and 146 
of the law; Regulations of November Tth, 1933) of these inspectors 
are similar to those of the inspectors of normal children placed in 
paid foster-homes by their own parents. 

The* inspector is required to report to the council on the condi- 
tion of the child and the home at least twice a year, and more 
often if irregularities are found, or the care given the child is 
imsatisfactory. The council then decides what to do with 
the child. If it is necessary to move the child from the foster- 
home without delay, the council, or its chairman, may order 
provisional measures. The final decision is made by the council 
later. 

After the child finishes his required school course, the council, 
in agreement with the inspector, may place him in suitable 
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apprenticeship or employment. A contract must be signed to 
that effect. 

For larger communes, special regulations for supervision of 
placed-out children may be approved by the Minister of Social 
Welfare, in which case the children are exempt from supervision 
by the local child welfare council. 

If a child is placed in a foster-home by a child welfare society 
recognised by the State, supervision is exercised by that society 
(Articles 144 and 145). 


5. Application of Rules on Supervision over Foster- 

children TO Illegitimate Children and Children in 
Families receiving Public Assistance 

The Social Welfare Law of 1933, which regulates supervision 
over children placed in foster-families, also provides for similar 
supervision over illegitimate children, even when they live with 
their mothers. 

Supervision is required until the age of 7 (Article 110), but may 
be extended until the age of 14. Exemption from supervision may 
be permitted if the child lives under good conditions. A birth 
out of wedlock must be reported to the child welfare council 
within three days, after which the child is placed under super- 
vision. The council is required to keep a list of such cases. 
The inspectors visit the children and watch over their care and 
upbringing, in the same way as they do with reference to children 
placed in foster-homes. 

Similar supervision is also provided by the law for children 
and young persons under 18 living with their parents, if the 
parents receive communal help or poor relief, for children of 
widows and widowers on whose behalf a pension out of public 
funds is paid to the mothers or fathers, and for full orphans 
receiving a pension out of public funds. The supervision includes 
regular visits, by inspectors, as described in the section on 
foster-care. If placing in a foster-family is necessary, it is done 
in accordance with the rules previously described. 



6. Statistics 


Children under 18 removed jrom their Homes by the Local Child 
Welfare Councils and 'placed in Foster-homes or Institutions?- 


(The children are removed because they are wayward or 
delinquent or in danger of becoming such, also because they are 
neglected or abused, or in need of special care.) 



j 1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

Children placed in 
foster-homes 

i 

j 

! 89 

96 

89 

108 

! 

76 

i 

96 

I 

90 

160 


128 

Children in various 
institutions, includ- 
ing hospitals and 
excluding employ- 
ment, domestic ser- 
vice and apprentice- 
ship 

1 

i 

• 863 

837 

863 

766 

976 

715 

780 

798 


1,278 


Children under 14 placed in Paid Foster-homes by their Own Parents 
and supervised by the Inspectors. 


1927 

1 1 ! 

I 1928 , 1929 I 1930 

1931 ^ 

j 1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

15,501 

17,677! 17,414 j 17,420 

17,145 

17,073 

14,398 

14,312 

1 

13,784 


Finland 2 

1. History of Child-placing 

Child-placing in foster-families was practised in Finland as 
early as the seventeenth century, but the first law providing for 
such placing was the Public Assistance Law of 1852. In 1922, 


^ The figures refer to the number of children placed out during the year 
and not to the total number of children in foster-homes or institutions at 
a certain time during a given year. A few cases reported as unloiown have 
been included in the eases of institutional care. 

2 This summary was prepared by Mrs. Anna Kalet Smith, of the Children’s 
Bureau, United States Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
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this law was replaced by another law, which also provided for 
the placing of children in foster-homes. 

The placing of children in foster-homes is now regulated by 
the Child Welfare Law of January ITth, 1936, which came into 
force on January 1st, 1937. 

2. Legal Authority 

Local supervision of placed-out children is entrusted to the 
communal public welfare coimcils, which are provided for by the 
Law of January 17th, 1937. 

Welfare boards are to be established in all communes, except 
in those rural communes in which the authorities consider there 
is no need for a welfare board and exemption is granted by the 
Minister of Social Welfare. In these communes, these functions 
are discharged by the communal councils. 

The public welfare board consists of a chairman, vice-chairman, 
at least four other members, among them at least one woman, 
and a sufficient number of assessors for each special division of 
the board. 

The communal authorities may establish several divisions of 
the public welfare board, including a division of child welfare 
work. Each division has a chairman and vice-chairman 
appointed by the board from its own members, and at least two 
other members appointed by the board from among its assessors, 
at least one of whom must be a woman. At least one of the 
members of the child welfare division must be a school-teacher 
and another a health visitor. 

According to the i^pgulations issued on May 8th, 1936, for the 
administration of the Law of 1936, the general direction and super- 
vision of the work of the public welfare boards is to be by the 
Ministry of Social Welfare and by special or regional inspection 
authorities subordinate to the Ministry. 

3. Legislation on the Placing of Children 
IN Poster-homes by their Parents or Guardians 

The placing of children in foster-homes by their parents or 
guardians is governed by the Child Welfare Law of 1936, and by 
Regulations of May 8th, 1936. 
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The legislation applies to persons under 16 . Such persons 
may be placed out only in foster-homes in which there is no 
contagious disease and in which the conditions are considered by 
the welfare board as sanitary and favourable for the child’s 
physical and mental development. 

The foster-parents are required to report within eight days 
that they have taken a child into their home. Such a report 
may be made orally or in writing and must contain the child’s 
and his parents’ full name, and the name of the persons placing 
the child, the place and date of the child’s birth, the amount 
payable for the child’s care, the date on which the child was placed, 
and the address of the foster-family. 

Upon receipt of such a report, the welfare board must without 
delay order an inspection of the home, unless the board has had 
previous occasion to become thoroughly familiar with the con- 
ditions in the home. If the investigation reveals that the foster- 
parents and the home are suitable, a certificate is given by the 
welfare board to the foster-parents, stating that the fact of 
taking a child has been reported and that the foster-home has 
been approved. 

Before a child is placed, a written agreement must be made 
between the person placing the child and the foster-parent, in 
which their duties and obligations and the amount of pay for 
maintaining the child are specified. The agreement states that 
the foster-child must be given the same care and treatment as the 
foster-parents’ own child, that he must have proper clothing and 
a bed of his own and must be sent to school as required by the 
law on compulsory school attendance. 

The board is required to keep a register erf all foster-children. 
The board must see that the child receives good care and up- 
bringing and that he is visited by the board’s agent at least four 
times a year. The board may appoint one or more of its members, 
or other suitable persons, or some person or persons recommended 
by a child welfare society, to inspect the foster-homes and visit 
the children. It is the duty of the inspector to watch closely the 
conditions under which the child or young person is living, to 
supervise and to guide his upbringing, to help the foster-parents 
with advice and service in their care of the child and to see that 
they fulfil their duties toward the child. The foster-parents are 
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required to give the inspector all necessary infornaation about the 
foster-child. Interference with the inspector’s work is punished 
by law. 

The inspector must present to the board quarterly reports 
prepared according to a form prescribed by the Slinistry of Social 
Welfare, covering all his visits to the foster-home. 

When the conditions in the foster-home or the care given the 
child are found to be unsatisfactory, the council must issue orders 
for the correction of the situation, and if the situation remains 
uncorrected, the board deprives the foster-parent of the right to 
accept the custody of children. 

Change of residence must be reported by the foster-parent 
within eight days, and when a foster-child dies or the foster- 
parent gives up the child, he must notify the board within 
four days. 

The decision of the welfare board to prohibit a person from 
taking a foster-child must be reported to the local chief of police. 

The law is retroactive to the extent that all cases of children 
placed out before the law became effective had to be reported to 
the respective welfare boards within the first two months of 1937. 

4. Legislation on the Placing of Children taken 

OVER BY THE PUBLIC WELFARE BOARDS 

According to the Child Welfare Law of 1936, the local public 
welfare boards may take over and place in foster-homes or insti- 
tutions children under 16 belonging to any of the following 
categories : 

(1) Children whose parents are dead or children who have 
been deserted by their parents; 

(2) Children who, as a result of physical or mental illness, 
abnormality or defect, require such special care as cannot be 
given by their parents; 

(3) Children whose parents, because of illness, ignorance or 
drunkenness, or for other reasons, cannot give them the 
necessary care; 

(4) Children ill-treated in their homes or those whose life, 
health or morals are endangered there; 
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(5) Children who fail to attend school as prescribed by 
the law on compulsory education and those who are engaged 
in occupations prohibited by the present law — such as 
itinerant singers, dancers, acrobats, or girls under 18 
employed in cafes, restaurants and hotels — ^without per- 
mission from the public welfare board; 

(6) Children under 16 and young persons between 16 and 
18 committing punishable offences for which they have not 
been prosecuted or punished on account of their age or for 
other reasons; children begging, or engaging in other forms 
of vagrancy, or found in a state of intoxication, without the 
possibility of taking against such children or adolescents the 
measures provided in the law on drunkenness. 

The board endeavours to conclude with the parents or guar- 
dians of the child a written agreement by which the child will be 
placed in the care of the board. If an agreement cannot be 
concluded, the welfare board will decide whether it is to take care 
of the child or adolescent. The board’s decision, in accordance 
with which the child or adolescent has been entrusted to the 
board, must be submitted for approval to the Ministry of Social 
Welfare. The parents or guardians may appeal to the High Court 
of Administrative Justice against the Ministry’s decision. 

A child or young person may be placed in a foster-home in 
which there is no contagious illness and the conditions are sanitary, 
if it may be assumed that the home is suitable in other respects. 
The law prescribes that efforts should be made to keep the child 
in the same family during the entire time. 

When a child or young person is placed In a foster-home, a 
written agreement, according to a form prescribed by the Minister 
of Social Welfare, must be made between the welfare board and 
the foster-parents. The agreement must specify the conditions 
of the child’s or yomig person’s care and upbringing. A member 
of the welfare board or some other person authorised by the 
board must visit the home at least four times a year, in order to 
see whether the agreement is being observed. Reports on each 
visit must be presented quarterly to the public welfare board, in 
accordance with a form prescribed by the Minister of Social 
Welfare. 
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Interference with the inspector’s work is punished by law. 

A child or young person placed out by the welfare board must 
be given good care and upbringing, must be sent to school as 
required by the law on compulsory school attendance, and 
must be taught a trade or some other occupation for which the 
child or young person shows a particular aptitude. 

. "^Yhen a child or young person taken over by the board is in 
need of special care because of physical or mental illness, defect 
or other abnormality, the welfare board must see that such child 
or young person is given the necessary care. 

The placing of children and young persons may be entrusted 
by the welfare board to a private child welfare society approved 
for that purpose by the Ministry of Social Welfare. 

5. Charactek of Personnel employed 

The children placed in foster-families are visited by inspectors 
or by members of the social welfare councils. In cities, these 
inspectors usually work for remuneration, but in small towns and 
rural districts they give their services free, although this arrange- 
ment is considered unsatisfactory. The inspectors are appointed 
by the communal authorities in several communes on the recom- 
mendation of “ Homes for Homeless Children '' — a private child 
welfare society. 

Although free courses have been given in Finland for these 
inspectors for the last fifteen years, according to Dr. Nyberg, 
they have not been well attended. 

6. Types of Foster-families 

The population of Finland is mostly rural, and about 80 % 
of the children are placed in homes of farmers in fairly comfort- 
able circumstances. The people’ in rural districts seem to be 
more willing to take children. The rest of the children are placed 
in the homes of clerks, small merchants and unmarried women, 
mostly school-teachers. Children are rarely placed in families 
of manual workers, because such families are considered as lacking 
in the necessary educational and economic requirements. In 
selecting a foster-home, consideration is given to‘ the cultural 
level of the child’s own home. 
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7. CO-OPEEATION WITH EDUCATIONAL AND OtHEE AgENCIES 

According to Article 5 of the regulations for the administration 
of the Child Welfare Law of 1936, the public welfare board is 
required to help the child or young person with advice and 
information in the choice of an occupation or in finding suitable 
vocational education or employment. In this connection, the 
board is required to co-operate with the schools and with agencies 
interested in such problems, also with employment exchanges and 
\vith agencies in charge of the training of apprentices. 

Article 39 of the Child Welfare Law of 1936 provides that the 
Ministry of Social Welfare may, after investigation, order that 
the State subsidise the communes to the extent of one-half, or 
more in special cases, of the amounts spent on vocational training 
of children or young persons taken over by the public welfare 
boards. 

Even before the enactment of the Child Welfare Law of 1936, 
the Government contributed in many cases, upon request, one- 
half of the cost of the child’s vocational education, provided the 
commune, a welfare agency or the person responsible for the 
child contributed the other half. The education consists of 
training in agriculture, industry, a trade or a commercial occu- 
pation. The amount of contributions varies according to the 
appropriation for that purpose in the national budget. In 1937, 
the appropriation was one million marks. 

If a minister, school-teacher, health ojfficer, midwife, police- 
officer or communal official finds out that a child is in need of 
care, he must report the fact without delay to the public welfare 
board. Reports may also be made by any other member of 
the commune. 


8. Agency for Foster-homes 

Since 1922, there has been functioning in Finland a private 
society for finding foster-homes and for improving the standards 
of foster-home care. This society, called Homes for Homeless 
Children ”, finds homes for children who are to be placed out by 
the public authorities and by private agencies or individuals and 
exercises supervision over such children. The headquarters of 
the society are in Helsinki. It has eighty-seven local branches. 
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and 600 inspectors of placed-out children are employed, of whom 
one-third are women. It is often possible to place children 
outside their home towns, which is considered very desirable in 
many cases. Reports on supervision of the children are sent to 
the authorities concerned. The relatively high standard of the 
foster-homes and the publicity work done by the society have 
made placing in a foster-home popular and have improved the 
quality of work done throughout the whole country. The 
society always finds a sufficient number of good foster-homes. 
About 6 % of all foster-children in Finland are under the care of 
the society, and in only about 8% of the cases has it been neces- 
sary to change the foster-homes. 

The homes are inspected four times a year by the society’s local 
agents, and, in addition, once a year by inspectors. 

The work of the society is under the supervision of the Ministry 
of Social Welfare and is carried out in close co-operation with 
the child welfare authorities. The society is subsidised by the 
Government. 

9. Annex 

Relation between Authorities and Private Child Welfare Agencies 
in the Field of Foster-care in Finland since January Ist^ 1937, 

(a) The Present Organisation based on the New Legislation, 

The care of children in foster-homes in Finland was reorganised at the 
beginning of 1937 as a result of the Child Welfare Law of January 17th, 1936, 
and the regulations for its administration issued on May 8th, 1936, both of 
which became effective on January 1st, 1937. 

Under the new organisation, the foster-children are divided into two 
groups — children und^ private care and children imder communal care. 
The former are brought up in foster-homes privately — ^that is, without any 
aid from the authorities. The latter are always brought up with the aid of 
these. Only children under private care are called foster-children, the 
others being designated “ children taken over by the commune The 
latter are under the guardianship of the commune, but not the former. 
Both groups are inspected by the child welfare councils or social welfare 
councils (according to Article 20, paragraph 2, and Article 29 of the law). 
Child welfare councils are available only in eight of the larger towns ; else- 
where, child welfare work is under the social welfare councils. 

Supervision of both groups may, however, also be entrusted by the above- 
mentioned coimcils to persons who are not members of the staffs of the 
councils — ^to private individuals, particularly women. These inspectors must 
receive an authorisation; the authorisation, however, is issued not to a society 
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as such but to the local inspectors employed by the society. According to 
Article 20 of the Decree of May 8th, 1936, containing the regulations for the 
administration of the Child Welfare Law of 1986, the placing of children under 
private care and those under communal care may be entrusted to a private 
society approved by the Ministry of Social Welfare. 

As heretofore, the inspectors employed by private societies must be 
authorised by the child welfare coimcils and social welfare councils to inves- 
tigate the prospective foster-homes and to supervise the children. Such 
authorisation is received without difficulty, because the private societies are 
not paid either for placing or for supervision. 

At present, there is only one such society in the country — the large national 
organisation called Homes for Homeless Children”, with eighty-seven local 
branches and 600 local inspectors. This society was approved by the 
Ministry of Social Welfare on December 28th, 1936, as an agency for child - 
placing, and it has recently been making arrangements for the inspection 
of foster-homes with all communes to which it has been giving its services 
for some time (the society was established in 1922) and with a number of 
new communes. 

When an agreement of this kind is made, the society takes over the 
following functions, which would otherwise be performed by the commune : 

(i) Placing and supervision of children under communal care. The 
commune orders foster-homes for a certain number of children. It 
gives the society information about the children and receives from it 
information about the homes ; it also guarantees to the society payment 
of the money for the foster-care and signs a contract with the foster- 
parents. 

fii) In the cases of children under private care, the functions of the 
society are limited to supervision, which it exercises in the name of the 
commxme. Children are placed only at the request of their parents or 
relatives. 

The communal child welfare councils and social welfare councils are 
responsible to the Ministry of Social Welfare and its seven State inspectors 
for the supervision exercised by the society in their ciame. It is therefore 
the right and the duty of these coimcils to ascertain whether the society 
is carrying out its self-imposed duties satisfactorily. This is done by an 
inspection of the homes from time to time. Naturally, the society makes no 
changes and takes no measures as regards the foster-children without the 
approval of the commune. 

Payment of the board of children under communal care is made by the 
commune through the society every three months, the local inspectors 
bringing the money when visiting the homes. At the same time, the inspec- 
tors (who are trained nurses, school-nurses, midwives, school-teachers or 
women with some other training, for whom special courses are given by the 
society) prepare a report in triplicate. 

In the cases of children under communal care, one copy of the report is sent 
to the child welfare council or social welfare council which cares for the child 
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through, the society, another copy is sent to the communal administrative 
office and the third copy is kept by the society. If the care given the child 
is not satisfactory, the necessary measures are taken by the society jointly 
with the communal child welfare council or social welfare council. 

In the cases of children under private care, a copy of the report is sent to 
the administrative office of the commune in which the foster-home is situated. 
At present, 89% of the children placed by the society in foster-homes are 
under commimal care, and only 11% under private care. 

The society prefers childless couples, and, for this reason, many of the 
children are adopted. The society tries, as far as possible, to find free foster- 
homes for children under communal care when the financial position of the 
responsible commune is unsatisfactory; otherwise, the payments vary from 
100 to 150 Finnish marks per month. This amount remains constant 
until the age of 16 years, or 17 in the case of illegitimate children. The 
society also provides vocational training by arrangement with the commune ; 
one-half of the cost is paid by the commune (only in exceptional cases by the 
society) and the other half usually by the State. For 1937, the national 
legislature appropriated for this purpose one million marks; for 1938, two 
millions. In specified cases, children may remain under communal care 
until the age of 21. 

The main reason why the child welfare councils are glad to enlist the 
society’s aid is that, through it, their children can be placed more easily 
in other parts of the country in a completely new environment. This is 
particularly import-mt for the rural communes, which, unlike some of the 
larger cities, cannot have their own representatives in other communes. 

On the whole, it may be said that the aid given by the society to the 
communal child welfare councils and social welfare councils is of great 
importance. 

(b) Defects of the System, 

There are certain defects in the present system, which is still at the experi- 
mental state. I would like to explain how co-operation with the authorities 
and the society should be organised in the future. 

A national society authorised to engage in foster-home care should have 
the right to decide on the selection of children to be placed in foster-homes, 
the selection of foster-homes, and the quality of the care given by the 
foster-parents. In other words, the society should have the same right of 
inspection as the communal child welfare councils and social welfare coimcils. 
Instead of entrusting the inspection to the communal councils, as is done at 
present, there should be established a State inspection office. The local 
inspectors employed by the society should be supervised by State inspectors, 
and not by the communes, because the local child welfare councils or social 
welfare councils cannot be always impartial. Hence a national inspection 
system would be preferable. 

I am also in favour of the appointment by the State of women inspectors 
trained in social service, who would supervise both children and adults 
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placed in families. Only in such a way can a unified national system of 
inspection be organised throughout the country. 

A social worker of this kind could be appointed for each commune, and 
would collaborate with the medical social worker, who, in Finland, is charged 
with (a) health work with school-children, (h) work with tuberculous 
patients and (c) health work with mothers. 

The social worker, having more training in psychology and pedagogy 
than a medical social worker, would work with (a) children in foster-homes 
in the same commune, (h) children in foster-homes in other communes, 
(c) children presenting difficulties of behaviour and (d) adults brought up 
in foster-homes. 

The custom of emplojdng voluntary workers, which is still prevalent in 
Finland and elsewhere, is obsolete. It will gradually become necessary to 
pay salaries to trained workers. 


Helsinki, August 25th, 1937. 


(Signed) Bertel Nyberg. 


Norway ^ 

1. Historical Development of the Placing 
OF Children 

Prior to 1892, a certain amount of supervision of placed-out 
children in Norway was exercised by the public relief authorities. 
This supervision applied only to children placed out by those 
authorities; those placed out by their own parents or other 
persons or by public or private agencies received no supervision. 

A brief clause in a law passed in 1892 relating to the support 
of legitimate and illegitimate children made the public health 
authorities responsible for the supervision of children in paid 
foster-homes until they reached school age. School authorities 
were considered able to exercise sufficient supervision over chil- 
dren of school age. 

These regulations proved to be insufficient to prevent abuses. 
Following the sensational case of the murder of a foster-child in 
Christiania (Oslo) in 1901, an official committee was appointed. 
This committee’s work resulted in the enactment of a law in 1905 
on the care of foster-children, which, however, was effective only 
in such communes as requested the Government for permission to 
operate under the law and were granted such permission. In the 

^ This summary was prepared by Mrs. Anna Kalet Smith, of the Children’s 
Bureau, United States Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
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remaining communes, the Law of 1892 remained in effect until 
1915. It was then repealed by the passage of the Child Welfare 
Law, which contains a chapter on supervision of children placed 
in foster-homes. Thus, in December 1986, there were, in Norway, 
two legislative acts relating to supervision of children in foster- 
homes. In some communes, the Law of 1905 is in force; in 
others, the Law of 1915. 

2. Placing of Children in Foster-homes 
BY Private Persons 

(a) Law of 1905 on the Placing of Children in Fostei'-homes, 

The Law of 1905 provides for the supervision of children under 
14 placed for pay in foster-homes by their parents or guardians. 
Supervision is exercised by the local public health councils. The 
councils may also decide in special cases to extend supervision to 
children under 14 placed in free foster -homes. 

(i) Permission to take a Foster-child, 

The public health authorities may prescribe that, within a 
specified district, preliminary permission to take a child is 
required. Such permission must be obtained from the local 
public health council. A permit is issued, following an interview, 
to persons who are known to be reputable and trustworthy and 
may be expected to treat the child well. The permit is given in 
writing and may be cancelled at any time. The public health 
council may issue additional regulations as to the grant of the 
permit. 

A person placing out a child is required to report the fact 
within twenty-four hours to the public health council of his or 
her place of residence. Failure to report is punishable by law. 
When the child is placed in another commune, the chairman of 
the public health council is required to communicate without 
delay with the council of the other commune. 

A person taking a foster-child is required to report the fact 
%vithin twenty-four hours to the public health council of his 
residence. The report must state the child’s name, age, place 
of birth, name of parents, name of foster-parents, their situation, 
their place of residence and also the conditions of the foster-care. 
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Local public health councils are required to keep a register of 
such reports, in the manner prescribed by the National Depart- 
ment of Health. 

(ii) Supervision of Children in Foster-homes. 

Upon receipt of a report on the placing of a child, the local 
public health council is required to inspect the home within two 
days, if it is in a town, or within ten days, if in the country, to 
see whether the conditions are such that proper care of the child 
may be expected. If conditions in the foster-home are found to 
be satisfactory and the foster-parents are allowed to keep the 
child, the public health council appoints without delay, as super- 
visor of the child, a man or woman living in the vicinity of the 
foster-home who seems suitable for the task. 

This person is required to accept the appointment for one or 
more foster-children in the same home, unless he or she is more 
than 50 years of age and has served previously as supervisor in 
the same commune for seven years or more. If the supervisor 
dies or moves from the district, or, after seven consecutive years 
of service, wishes to give up the work, a new supervisor must be 
appointed by the public health council without delay. 

For purposes of the fulfilment of the work, the supervisor is to 
be regarded as a public employee. 

The supervisor is required to visit the foster-home at least 
once a month, on different dates; a note of each visit is to be made 
in a book kept by the foster-parents in accordance with a form 
prescribed by the National Department of Health. When con- 
ditions in the home are found to be unsatisfactory, or the child 
does not receive proper care, the supervisor required to report 
immediately to the public health council, and the council must 
take steps to meet the situation. 

Changes of address by the foster-parents must be reported 
within twenty-four hours to the supervisor, who in turn is required 
so to inform the public health council without delay. The council 
is then required to inspect the new residence, and may appoint 
a new supervisor if the previous supervisor lives too far from the 
foster-parents’ new residence. 

The death of the child, or the end of the foster-relationship for 
other reasons, must likewise be reported by the foster-parents 
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within twenty-four hours to the supervisor, who is required to 
inform the public health council without delay. Failure to 
comply with these regulations is punishable by law. 

The council may issue further regulations regarding the super- 
vision of the child and may prescribe special duties for the super- 
visor ; it may also order the discontinuance of supervision in eases 
where it seems safe to do so, although this order may later be 
revoked. 

In addition to responsibility for children under 14 placed by 
their parents in foster-families, the public health councils are 
required by law to supervise children placed out by the public 
relief authorities, as well as neglected, wayward and delinquent 
children under 18 brought from other communes, when a request 
for such supervision is made by the authorities placing out 
such children. 

Any person wishing to act as agent for the placing of children 
in foster-homes must obtain permission from the police, who 
supervise his activities in this respect. Permission is given only to 
citizens of Norway residing in that country, of either sex, who 
are known to be honest and reliable, and such permission may 
be withdrawn at any time if the work of any agent is not con- 
sidered satisfactory. 

Persons employed by the Government and those holding 
elective public ojBfices are required to aid the council in the 
enforcement of this law. 

(b) Clauses of the Child Welfare Law of 1915 dealing with 
the Placing of Children, 

The Child Welfare Law of 1915, like that of 1905, requires 
supervision over placed-out children under 14, but placing must 
be reported within three days, instead of twenty-four hours, as 
under the Law of 1905. The report must be made to the local 
public health council by both the person placing the child and 
the foster-parents. When the child is placed in another com- 
mune, the public health council of that commune must be notified 
by the council of the commune of previous residence. Any 
change of the foster-parents’ address must be reported within 
eight days. 
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Supervision is exercised by the local public health council; but 
the present law does not require the council to inspect the foster- 
home within a specified time after the child has been placed, as 
did the Law of 1905. A child in a free foster-home may also be 
supervised by the public health council, if he is physically or 
morally neglected, or if there is reason to fear that he may 
become neglected because of the foster-parents’ negligence or 
depravity. In more serious cases, supervision is exercised by 
the local child welfare council. 

Children placed in paid foster-homes, according to the Law 
of 1915, may be supervised by members of the public health 
council, by salaried persons especially employed for that purpose, 
or by unpaid persons — men or women — residing in the same 
neighbourhood as the child and considered to be qualified for the 
task. The appointment is a civic duty and may not be declined 
unless the appointee is 50 years of age and has served as super- 
visor for seven years or more. For the purposes of the per- 
formance of his duties, a supervisor is considered to be a public 
employee. 

When the public health council finds that a child who is under 
its supervision does not behave well or that conditions in the 
foster-home are not satisfactory, the council is required to take 
measures for the correction of the conditions or for the transfer of 
the child to another home. If the council’s orders are not complied 
with, the council may remove the child from the foster-home. 

The public health council can prescribe such further detailed 
regulations on supervision as are considered necessary. 

A circular issued by the National Department of Social Welfare 
several months after the enactment of the Child Welfare Law of 
1915 emphasises that it is the particular duty of the chairman 
of the public health council to watch over the enforcement of 
this law. 


8. Placing of Neglected, Waywaed 
AND Delinquent Children under the Laws of 1896 and 1980 


The Law of 1896 on the treatment of neglected, wayward and 
delinquent children, as amended in 1980, applies to children and 
young persons under 18 who have committed a punishable act, 
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who show moral perversity, who, because of their parents^ 
depravity, are abused or morally neglected, or who present 
difficulties of behaviour. 

Such cases are referred to the communal child welfare councils, 
which also function as juvenile courts in Norway. According to 
the law, such a council must be established in every commune. 
It consists of the magistrate, the clergyman, the public health 
officer and four other members appointed by the communal 
authorities; including one or more women. The members 
of the council are appointed for two years and serve without 
remuneration, except that, in the larger cities, the chairman 
is appointed without specified term and receives a salary from 
the Government. 

There is no minimum age limiting the council’s jurisdiction, 
but the maximum age specified in the Law of 1896 was 16. 
An amendment of 1930 raised the age to 18. Persons may 
remain under the supervision of the council until the age 
of 21. 

The law does not specify the manner in which cases must be 
brought before the council, but most of them are reported by the 
police authorities, the schools, the public health committees and 
the poor law authorities. Cases are also reported by relatives 
or friends, and sometimes by parents. 

The council’s sessions are held behind closed doors, only the 
child’s parents and the necessary witnesses being admitted. 

The council may remove a child from his home and place him 
in a foster-family or institution. Most of the children, however, 
are placed in foster-families. 

The council is aiesponsible for proper supervision of these 
placed-out children, such supervision being given through visits 
to the foster-homes. In the smaller towns, as a rule, the visits 
are made by the chairman of the child welfare council or a member 
of the council residing near the child, or by some other suitable 
person — man or woman — also residing near the child, giving his 
or her services free. In the larger towns, the visits are made by 
men or women, salaried employees of the child welfare council. 
Although the law does not specify the methods or frequency of 
the visits, in many places, the members of the council visit the 
children once or twice a year. 
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4. Placing by the Public Relief Authorities 
AS PRESCRIBED BY THE LaW OF 1900 ON PuBLIC RELIEF 

The local public relief councils are authorised by the Law of 
1900 on public relief to place in foster-families children under 
15 who have lost one or both parents or whose parents are des- 
titute or ill, and whose children cannot be kept with them. No 
other information on the placing of these children or supervision 
over them is given in the law, but it is known that such children 
are under the supervision of the local public health councils in 
the same way as children placed out by their own parents. The 
cost of maintaining the child is met by the public agency placing 
it out. 


5. Duties of Foster-parents with regard to 
THE Child’s School Attendance and Work 

The foster-parents are required to send the children to school, 
in accordance with the law on compulsory school attendance, to 
see that their lessons are prepared properly and to see that the 
children get sufficient sleep. They must also ensure the children 
have the necessary clothes and school supplies. The foster- 
parents may use the children for light domestic or farm work 
suitable to their age, provided it does not interfere with their 
school attendance. Employment of a foster-child on heavy work 
is strictly forbidden. 

According to the Law of 1930, a child above school age placed 
in a foster-family may be given the work of ip, domestic servant, 
or may be apprenticed. A similar agreement may be made in 
placing a child of school age, such agreement to become effective 
when the child completes the required school-attendance period. 

6. Types of Foster-families 

Children are placed preferably in rural districts with farmers or 
in cities or towns with lower-middle-class families, rarely with 
better situated families. An endeavour is made to place brothers 
and sisters in the same family. 
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7. Character of Personnel employed : Training 

FOR Child Welfare Work 

The visiting of children in foster-homes, as previously described, 
is done by members of the local child %Telfare councils, or by 
members of the local public health councils, or by private persons 
who are appointed by one or the other of these councils and who 
give their services free. No training in child welfare work or 
social work is required either of the private persons or the mem- 
bers of the councils. In some of the larger cities, however, there 
has been an increasing tendency in recent years to employ expe- 
rienced and paid social workers instead of volunteers. 

Complaints have been made of the shortage of facilities for 
training in social service. Brief courses on social work have 
been given for some years under the auspices of the National 
Council of Norwegian Women, but these have been considered 
insufficient. At a meeting of the Sociale Etaters Forening, an 
organisation of social workers in the commune of Oslo, held in 
May 1988, it was decided to establish a school for social workers, 
and such a school with a two-semester course was opened in Oslo 
in October 1988. The theoretical part of the course consists of 
the following subjects : Development and history of social work, 
legislation on public welfare, relief work, public health, child 
welfare, pensions, work among the unemployed, health work for 
children and needy persons, work among inebriates, social 
insurance and public welfare work in Oslo. The practical instruc- 
tions include, inter alia^ visits to various institutions. 

In 1985, a school ivas opened in Oslo for the training of young 
women in work with pre-school children, mainly in day nurseries 
and other institutions. The course, which lasts one year, consists 
of practical work and theoretical subjects, including education, 
child psychology, hygiene, dietetics and nature study. 

8. Remarks on the Functioning of the System 
OF Placing of Children : Plans for Improvement 

Supervision over placed-out children is exercised by three 
different authorities — the public health councils, the child welfare 
councils and the public relief authorities. Moreover, as already 
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stated, in some localities, the law applied to placed-out children 
is that of 1905, while elsewhere it is that of 1915. Complaints 
are often made that the system of supervision does not work 
satisfactorily. Various proposals have been made for entrusting 
the supervision to one agency. In some communes, all matters 
relating to placed-out children have already been entrusted to 
one person — an oflScial of the local department of public relief. 

The provision in the Law of 1896, as amended in 1930, for the 
supervision of children in foster-families by persons residing in 
the neighbourhood has also been much criticised, because, except 
in a few large cities, persons residing in the same neighbourhood 
are bound to be acquainted with each other and strangers are 
considered preferable as supervisors. 

The National Department of Social Welfare was recently asked 
by an organisation of child welfare workers to codify the child 
welfare laws. In July 1935, an oflScial committee was appointed 
for the revision of the social welfare laws ; this committee will also 
revise the legislation on the placing of children. 


9. Childeen under 18 removed from their Homes by the 
Local Child Welfare Councils and placed in Foster-homes 
OR Institutions ^ 

(The children are removed because they are morally neglected, 
abused, wayward or delinquent.) 

1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 = 1935 

In foster- 
homes 1,868 1,855 1,735 1,755 1,887 1,743 1,757 1,759 1,856 

In institu- 
tions*.... 1,391 1,443 1,428 1,440 1,415 1,453 1,434 1,405 1,494 


1 The fibres refer to the number of children at the end of each year, 

^ These institutions include : 

(a) Institutions for children imder school age; 

(b) Institutions for normal children of school age ; 

(c) Institutions for children and young persons presenting serious 
behaviour problems. 
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Sweden ^ 

1. History of the Regulation of the Placing 

OF Children in Foster-families 

Unsuccessful attempts at regulating the placing of children in 
foster-families in Sweden were made in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. In 1890, in response to public demand, the 
King appointed a committee to study the situation of placed-out 
children and to suggest improvements. The first law' on this 
subject was enacted in 1902. This law, which provided for the 
supervision of placed-out children under the aae of 7 years, was 
severely criticised, and was finally replaced in 1924 by the Law 
on the Public Care of Children, which is in force at present. The 
law came into effect in 1926, but has been amended several 
times. It provides for the organisation of child welfare wmrk on 
a national basis. 

2. Legal Authority in Charge of the Placing 

OF Children 

The Law of 1924 (Articles 1 and 2) provides for the establish- 
ment in every commune of a child welfare council, although two 
or more communes may have a joint child welfare council. The 
council consists of a member of the communal poor relief board, 
the clerg 5 nman, a man or woman teacher, at least two other 
persons — men or women familiar with child welfare work — and 
the public health officer. 

The child welfare council must follow conditions in the com- 
mune in respect of tlie supervision and education of children and 
young people, and must be careful to see that action is taken in 
respect of any child or young person residing in the commune 
under conditions which call for such action. 

The council has the following special duties : 

In cases of the kind referred to in Article 22, to concern 
itself with children who are ill-treated or deserted, or whose 
life or health is otherwise exposed to danger, erring or 

^ This summary was prepared by Mrs. Anna Kalet Smith, of the Children’s 
Bureau, United States Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
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neglected children and also young people leading irregular, 
idle or depraved lives; 

In cases of the kind referred to in Article 29, to take care 
of indigent, sick or deserted children; 

In accordance with the provisions of Chapter VII, to 
exercise supervision over children placed in families. 

The provincial authorities are required to see that the Child 
Welfare Law' is properly administered, so that the persons in need 
may receive the attention prescribed by the law (Articles 20 
and 21). A consultant on child welfare is appointed in each 
province to aid the provincial authorities in their child welfare 
w'ork and give them information and advice. Among his other 
duties, the consultant has to ascertain how supervision over foster- 
children is carried out. When necessary, the authorities of the 
province may order the local public health oiBScer to investigate 
conditions which are reported to be contrary to the welfare of 
children. 

National supervision of child welfare work is exercised by the 
Department of Social Welfare through the national inspector for 
poor relief and child welfare (Article 21 of the Child Welfare Law 
of 1924). The iuspector’s duties are to supervise all child welfare 
wwk in the country, including the work of the institutions, and 
to see that it is done efficiently; to promote the development of 
child welfare work; and to see that close co-operation is main- 
tained between all agencies and individuals engaged in child 
welfare work. Also in the National Department of Social Wel- 
fare there is a bureau which has jurisdiction over various ques- 
tions related to child w'elfare or poor relief, c 

3. Legislative Peovisions ox the Placing of Noemal 

Childeen in Paid Foster-homes by their Own Parents 
or Other Private Persons ^ 

The legislative provisions on the placing of children in paid 
foster-homes by their own parents or by other private persons 


^ The legislative provisions on the placing of normal children in paid 
foster-homes by their own parents or other private persons differ somewhat 
from those on the placing of children in foster-homes by child welfare 
councils. Accordingly, they are described separately. 
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are given in Chapter VII, Articles 49 to 58 , of the Child Welfare 
Law of 1924. These articles are worded as follows : 

Chapter VII. — Supervision of the Care of Children placed 
IN Foster-families 

Introductory Provisions. 

Article 49. 

A child under 16 who is brought up in return for remuneration by persons 
other than his parents or specially appointed guardians shall be termed in 
this law 2 “ foster-child ” and shall be placed under the super\ision of the 
local child welfare council in accordance with the provisions of this chapter. 
(The rest of the paragraph applies to children in institutions.) 

When such is warranted by special circumstances, the child welfare coimcil, 
or, in an urgent case, its chairman, may decide that a child under 16 who 
lives with persons other than his parents or guardians, as stated above, 
but cannot be referred to as a foster-child within the meaning of the above 
paragraph, shall be temporarily considered to be such; and, in such case, 
the present chapter and Article 73 shall be applicable.^ WTien such a 
decision is made by the chairman, he must announce it at the next meeting 
of the council, which has to consider whether the decision shall continue to 
stand. 

Foster-home ’’ shall be taken for purposes of this law to mean a private 
home into which a foster-child is taken ; ‘‘ foster-parents are those who 
take a foster-child into their home. 

Article 50. 

The provisions of the present chapter shall not apply to children living 
in institutions for wayward, delinquent or mentally or physically defective 
children and those who have been taken by the local child welfare council 
under its authority and are remaining in the same commune. 

The Foster-parents' Obligation to report, etc. 

Article 51. 

A person taking a foster-child must report the fact to the child welfare 
council. 

In a town or borough with its own administration, the report must be made 
within two days, and elsewhere within eight days, after the child was taken 
by the foster-parents, and must contain the following information : 

(a) The foster-child’s name and address; 

(h) The name and address of the person who places the child in the 
foster-home (or institution). 


^ Article 73 prescribes a fine from 5 to 100 kronor for persons taking a 
foster-child into their home but failing to report to the child welfare council. 
For taking a child into a foster-home in spite of prohibition, a fine (the 
amount being in proportion to income) is prescribed, or, when the circum- 
stances are particularly serious, imprisonment up to six months. 

d 
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With the report or within the time specified by the child welfare council, 
there shall be presented an extract from the birth register or a certificate of 
the child’s age; there shall also be furnished a statement of the conditions 
under which the child is taken to board and of any other circumstances 
that may be of importance for Judging the suitability of the foster-home 
(or institution). 

The report may be made in writing or orally; besides the child welfare 
council, the report may be sent to the chairman of the child welfare 
council, any other member of the coimcil, or any person appointed by the 
council to receive such reports. 

If the foster-home (or child welfare institution) is moved to another place 
in the same commune, the foster-parents shall be required to report the fact 
to the child welfare coimcil within the period of time prescribed in the 
present article. 

If the foster-home (or institution) is moved to another commune, the 
foster-parents shall be required to report the fact to the child welfare 
council of that commune in accordance with the provisions of the present 
article. 

Prior to moving, the foster-parents shall also report to the child welfare 
council of the commune from which the foster-home (or child welfare 
institution) is moved the name of the commune to which they have 
gone. 

If the foster-child dies, or if the foster-parents send away the child, they 
must report the fact to the child welfare council, in a town or borough with 
a communal administration of its own within two days, and elsewhere 
within four days, after the child dies or is sent away. 

The report that the foster-child is transferred to the care of another 
person shall state the latter’s name and address. 

Supervision, 

Article 52, 

The child welfare council shall see that the foster-child receives good care 
and upbringing, and the necessary special care in case of sickness. Particular 
care should be given to foster-children in the period of infancy. 

The child welfare council shall issue to the foster-parents the necessary 
instructions as to the child’s care and upbringing, whenever the foster- 
parents need such instructions. 

Article 53. 

When a child welfare coimcil is informed of the placing of a child in a 
foster-home or institution for children, the council must without delay order 
an investigation of the foster-home or institution, unless it is already 
thoroughly familiar with it. 

Even in any other case, the council shall be required, so far as seems 
necessary, to order an investigation of conditions in the foster-home or 
institution. 
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Measures against Irregularities in the Foster-home. 

Article 54. 

If the child welfare council finds that the foster-child does not receive 
satisfactory care or upbringing on account of the foster-parents’ personal 
characteristics, or of other circumstances, the child welfare council shall 
seek to correct the situation through appropriate representations. When 
such is warranted by circumstances, the council may order the foster-parents 
to apply to a suitable institution capable of supplementing family training, 
or to provide the child with some emplo^nnent specified by the council. 

Article 55. 

If the council finds that the measures mentioned in Article 54 are inadequate, 
or if they have been taken but have produced no results, the council shall order 
the foster-parents to give over the child, within a specified period of time, 
to the person who is required to take care of the child. If this is not feasible, 
or if the child cannot remain in the foster-home without serious danger 
until it can be delivered by the parent to the above-mentioned person, the 
child welfare council must take the child under its care and treat it as a child 
who is “taken over for public care”. Children who are neglected by their 
parents or who, by reason of physical or mental illness or defect, are in need 
of special care which cannot be given in their homes, may be taken over by 
the child welfare council, with the parents’ permission ; this is called in the 
Law “ taken over for public care 

This form of treatment is prescribed by Article 29 of the Law, which 
provides that, if a child under 16 years of age living with its parents is in 
want, by reason of their illness, neglect or incapacity, or of other family 
circumstances, but is nevertheless not covered by the provisions of Article 22, 
the child welfare council shall, in the absence of other means of remedying 
the situation, take care of the child, with its parents’ consent. 

Furthermore, if in cases other than those provided for under Article 22, 
a child under 16 years of age has need, owing to physical or mental disease, 
infirmity or any other physical or mental defect or weakness, of special care 
outside the family which its parents are unable to provide for it, the child 
welfare council must, failing other means of dealing with the case, take 
charge of the child, with its parents’ consent. 

If a child under 16 is thought to need care because its parents are dead 
or have deserted it, the child welfare council must take charge of it, in the 
absence of other means of dealing with the situation. 

Lastly, the same article further provides that a child taken charge of in 
the above-mentioned circumstances shall receive “ protective ” education. 

When a child less than a year old is taken into a foster-home, and the 
foster-parent already has in his care two other such foster-children, the 
council shall also proceed in the manner specified in the above paragraph 
(it shall take over the child); the council, however, may make an exception 
in special cases. 



With regard to the procedure of taking over a child for public care, accord- 
ing to the present article, the provisions of Article 31 on this subject shall be 
applicable. ^ 

^Vhen a measure is taken under the terms of this article, it is the duty of 
the council to notify without delay the person who is required to take care 
of the child. 


Article 56. 

If the child welfare council has taken action under Article 55, it may, if 
there are grounds for so doing, prohibit the foster-parent from taking children 
in the future. 

Such prohibition may also be issued, even if no measure has been taken 
imder Article 55, in the case of the person who may be assumed to have the 
intention of taking foster-children, if in view of that person’s personal charac- 
teristics or circumstances there is danger that foster-children cannot receive 
in his house satisfactory care and training. 

If the family’s dwelling is insanitary, the child welfare council may forbid 
that a cliild be taken into the home. 

The prohibition to a specified person to take a foster-child shall remain 
in force even when the person moves to another commune. The child 
welfare council which issues the prohibition shall, upon being informed about 
the moving, report the prohibition without delay to the child welfare council 
of the commune into which the person in question is reported to have moved. 
The child welfare council which receives such a communication shall also, 
if the person against whom the prohibition was issued moves again to another 
commune, notify the child welfare council in the last commune of the 
prohibition. 


1 Article 81 provides that when, in the cases referred to in Articles 22 
and 29 (for their contents, see page 54) the need to make arrangements for 
protective education or to take preventive measures is so urgent that it is 
impossible to await the decision of the child welfare council, the chairman 
of the council may take charge of the child pending its decision. In the 
cases provided for under Article 29, similar action may also be taken by other 
members of the council or by its officials, providedJ;he commune has given 
them authority for such purpose. 

Should action have been taken in any of the cases provided for under 
Article 22 (a) - (c), without the consent of the parents, or should any 
person referred to in Article 22 (d) have been taken charge of, the chairman 
shall immediately convene the council to take a decision in the case. 

If any person between 18 and 21 is found to be leading an irregular or 
depraved life, involving danger to public order or safety, and if the risk is 
so imminent that it would be dangerous to await the application of the 
measures incumbent on the child welfare council or its chairman, the police 
authorities are entitled to take charge of the said person xmtil the council 
or its chairman has reached a decision in the ease. Even where there is 
no imminent danger, the police authorities may, where it is not possible to 
discover the name, age or address of the person concerned, take charge of 
him until such information has been obtained. The police authorities are 
required to give notice in the manner prescribed in Article 17 if they take 
any of the measures referred to. 
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The prohibition referred to in this article may be revoked by the child 
welfare council when such is warranted by circumstances. If the person 
moves to another commune, it is the duty of the child welfare council of that 
commune also to revoke the prohibition. 

Article 57, 

If the person who is required to report under Article 51 the fact of taking 
a foster-child into his home fails to do so, the child welfare council may take 
the measures prescribed in Article 55, if it hnds that such action is 'warranted 
by circumstances, and may also forbid the person to receive a foster- 
child. 

Article 58, 

If the child welfare council finds that a child placed in a foster-home within 
the commune by a child welfare council of another commune does not receive 
satisfactory care or bringing up, or that the child, by reason of his demora- 
lisation, exercises a harmful influence over the other children, it shall 
report without delay to the council which placed the child in the foster- 
home. 

If such report does not produce the intended effect, the child welfare 
council may either itself take the measures which are prescribed in this Law, 
or it may report the case to the provincial authorities so that they may take 
such measures as are within their power. 

The Law provides penalties for failure on the part of foster- 
parents to report to the child welfare council the fact that they 
have taken a child into their home for foster-care; penalties are 
also provided for taking a child after the child welfare council has 
forbidden the person to take children for foster-care (Chapter X). 

4, Placing of Children in Foster-homes 
BY Child Welfare Councils 

(a) Neglected, Destitute and Sick Children. 

Article 20, 

The child welfare councils, which, under the Law of 1924, were 
established in every commune, are authorised to take under 
their care with the parents’ permission, children under 16 who are 
destitute on account of their parents’ illness, negligence or incom- 
petence, and also children suffering from physical or mental 
illness or defect who caimot receive the necessary care in their 
own homes, and deserted children and orphans receiving no help 
from other sources. 
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(b) Delinquent Children and Children in Moral Danger. 
Article 22. 

The councils may also take under their care, even without the 
parents’ permission : 

(i) Children under 16 who are ill-treated in their parents’ 
home or whose life or health is jeopardised by gross want of 
care or by any other danger; 

(ii) Children of the above age who are in moral danger 
owing to their parents’ depravity, neglect or incapacity to 
bring up children; 

(Hi) Children under 18 who are so depraved that special 
educational measures are required for their improvement, and 

(iv) Persons between 18 and 21 who are leading an 
irregular, idle or depraved life, in respect of whom the 
community is required to take special measures for their 
improvement. 

(c) Supervision by the Councils of the Children mentioned under 
(a) and (b) and placed in Foster- families. 

Articles 34 and 35. 

The neglected, destitute, sick, ill-treated and wayward children 
and young persons who are taken over by the child welfare 
councils are sometimes placed in institutions and sometimes in 
foster-families. Before placing a child in ^ foster-family, the 
council ascertains whether the prospective foster-parents are 
fully qualified to take proper care of the child. A written con- 
tract is signed in which the mutual rights and obligations of both 
parties are stated. 

The councils are required to see that the foster-parents fulfil 
their obligations. The councils must also send inspectors to the 
foster-homes to follow the children’s development. 

If a child is placed in a foster-home in another commune, a 
report to that effect must be sent without delay to the child 
welfare council of that commune. 
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5, Character of Personnel e^hployed 

For the most part, trained social workers are employed for the 
investigation of foster-homes and for visiting children placed in 
foster-homes. In rural communities, however, the investi- 
gating and visiting is sometimes done by members of the local 
child welfare council who are not required to have received 
training in social service. 

Special training is provided for all the various kinds of social 
work. Numerous schools are in existence for that purpose. 
The requirements for applicants specify a certain age, a general 
education and good health and character. There are several 
organisations in Sweden which work, mter alia, for the improve- 
ment of the standards of training for social work. 

6. Relationship to Public Assistance 

The Law on Public Assistance, wdiich provides aid to needy 
families, applies to children only as long as they remain in the 
family. When the parents are unable to care for their child and 
agree to his removal from the home, the child welfare council 
takes over the child and deals with him under the Child Welfare 
Law of 1924; it places him in a foster-home or institution and 
retains supervision over him as long as is necessary. 

7. Relationship to Protection of 
Illegitimate Children 

m 

There are no special provisions as to the placing of illegitimate 
children; the regulations on placing in general apply to children 
irrespective of birth. The agencies administering the placing 
regulations — ^namely, the child welfare councils — also take part 
in the administration of the law on the care of illegitimate children. 
An unmarried woman expecting the birth of a child is required 
to report the fact three months before the expected birth to a 
member of the child welfare council or to another person autho- 
rised by that council to accept reports. For every child of 
illegitimate birth, the child welfare council appoints a “ child 
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welfare agent who aids the mother with advice and inform- 
ation. The child welfare council supervises the activities of the 
child welfare agent, 

8. Relationship to Services caring for Delinquents 

Children under 15 are not considered responsible before the 
law and are not punished, irrespective of the nature of their 
offence or crime. Those who are accused of an offence or crime 
are referred to the local child welfare council. 

Young persons over 15 but under 18 charged with a minor 
offence for which no prosecution has been brought by the public 
prosecutor or plaintiff, are also referred to the child welfare 
council, which takes care of them under the Law of 1924. If the 
offence is more serious, the case comes under the jurisdiction of 
the public prosecutor. The investigation of such a case is made 
by the child welfare council. 

The placing of wayward and delinquent children and young 
persons in foster-homes is one of the measures prescribed by the 
Law of 1924. 

9. Types of Homes and Method of Selection of Homes : 

Investigation and Supervision 

The families selected by the child welfare councils for the 
placement of children are mostly those of farmers or artisans in 
fairly comfortable circumstances. Children whose parents show 
an interest in them and intend to take them back as soon as 
possible, are placed in families in or near the communities in which 
their parents live. » 

Special care is taken in the selection of foster-homes for children 
who are to remain in these homes permanently or at least for a 
long time — ^for instance, orphans or children deserted by their 
parents. 

Home-finding is generally carried on by a child welfare agent, 
usually a woman who is employed by the associated child welfare 
councils of the province. Each home is investigated before a 
child is placed in it. 

The agent is required to visit the foster-home after the child 
is placed there. If the home is becoming so undesirable that the 
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child can no longer be left there, the agent must get in touch 
with the child welfare council or the person who placed the child 
and ask for permission to remove the child at once. If the agent 
finds that conditions in the home are not bad enough to warrant 
the child’s removal, she reminds the foster-parents of their 
obligations and reports the case to the local child welfare council 
so that it may keep the home under supervision. 

If the agent receives information of irregularities in a foster- 
home, the supervision of which was not assigned to her, she must 
report the fact without delay to the local child welfare council 
and offer to help the council with the removal of the child, if 
necessary. If the council fails to take the required measures, 
a report must be made by the agent to the consultant on child 
welfare in that province. 

A circular issued early in 19B3 by the bureau of poor relief and 
child care of the National Department of Social Welfare autho- 
rised the communal child welfare councils to investigate, in 
collaboration with the child welfare agent, all foster-homes in 
their respective districts and to ascertain whether any other 
foster-homes unknown to them exist in the locality. Reports 
on the result of this investigation were to be sent to the child 
welfare consultant. By the end of 1935, 15,722 foster-homes with 
17,815 children had been investigated in 1,349 communes. In 
the cases of 1,278 children, the foster-parents failed to notify the 
child welfare councils that they had foster-children in their 
homes. This investigation showed the need for continued 
regular supervision of the foster-homes; and, as a result, in a 
number of places, at the suggestion of the provincial child welfare 
agent, members of ^he child welfare councils divided the foster- 
homes. among themselves for purposes of constant supervision. 

10. Co-operation between Child Welfare Councils 
AND Other Agencies 

The child welfare councils are urged to co-operate with the 
public authorities and private agencies which are engaged in child 
welfare work and also among themselves (Article 16). 

In the matter of the supervision of placed-out children, the 
child welfare councils receive the co-operation of the public 
health officers and school-teachers. 
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Co-operation between child welfare councils and poor relief 
boards is the subject of special regulations. For instance, it is 
prescribed that, in communes in which there i$ a separate child 
welfare council, representatives of the council shall meet those of 
the poor relief board for the discussion of common problems. 

When an agency or individual wants to call the attention of 
a child welfare council to a case, a report is made either to the 
council itself or to its chairman or to some other member, or to 
a person appointed by the council to receive such reports. This 
person is required to forward the report without delay to the 
council. Employees of the local authorities or the Government, 
physicians and midwives are also required to report to the child 
welfare council all cases of children needing the council’s atten- 
tion. In such cases, the chairman of the council is required to 
order an investigation. In the cases of children under 18 who 
are or have been attending school, information must be obtained 
on their conduct in school. School-teachers, headmasters and 
headmistresses, and other educational authorities are required to 
collaborate in the investigation. A physician’s opinion is also 
asked when there is reason to suspect illness. 

According to the regulations, the national inspector of child 
welfare is required to have at least one conference a year with all 
the provincial consultants, at which child welfare work is dis- 
cussed and plans made for the uniform treatment of child welfare 
problems. At these conferences, representatives from Govern- 
ment child welfare agencies and from the Swedish Poor Relief 
and Child Welfare Society, which is a leading factor in child 
welfare work in Sweden, also take part. 

11. Number of Children placed in S'oster-homes 
AND Institutions 


The number of children under 16 placed by their own parents 
or guardians and kept under the supervision of the child welfare 
councils was : 



Year 

Number of children placed in : 


1 Foster-homes 

j Institutions 


1928 . . . 
1981 . . . 
1934 . . . 


‘ 25,515 

26,530 

25,110 

4,142 

5,021 

4,786 
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The number of dependent, neglected and wayward children 
under 16 and delinquent children under 18 removed by the 
authorities from their own homes was : 


Number of children placed in : 


, Foster-homes 

Institutioas 

1928 

26,653 

9,941 

1931 

28,915 

11,325 

1934 

31,917 

12,713 


The figures have been published every three years since 1928. 
Similar figures for other years are not available. 

BELGIUM ^ 

1. Introduction 

The placing and supervision of children in families in Belgium 
are entrusted to different governmental agencies, depending on 
the circumstances of the children. Normal children under 7 
placed in foster-homes by their own parents are under the super- 
vision of the National Organisation for Child Welfare; dependent 
children are placed in foster-homes by the public relief com- 
mittees, under whose care they remain until they come of age. 
There is a national agency for the care of war orphans, which 
supervises those whom it places in foster-homes, and a similar 
agency for orphans of victims of industrial accidents. Wayward 
and delinquent children are under the care of the juvenile court, 
which also supervises the children whom it places in foster-homes. 
♦ 

2. Supervision of Children placed in Foster-homes 
BY their Own Parents 

(a) Legislative Provisions. 

The supervision of children under the age of 7 placed in foster- 
homes by their own parents was first regulated in Belgium by 
the Law of September 5th, 1919, on the establishment of the 

^ This summary was prepared by Mrs. Anna Kalet Smith, of the Children’s 
Bureau, United States Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
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National Organisation for Child Welfare ((Euvre nationale de 
FEnfance). According to this Law (Articles 12 and 13), no 
person may receive for paid foster-care a child under the age of 7 
without a permit from the local mayor and the board of aldermen. 
The application for a permit must be accompanied by a certi- 
ficate, issued by the local child health centre and stating that the 
physician attached to that centre will visit the child at least once 
a month in order to see that it receives proper care. 

The National Organisation for Child Welfare was ordered by 
this law to organise the supervision of foster-children. This is 
carried out through public health nurses employed by the Organi- 
sation. Foster-parents failing to observe the prescribed rules 
are to be reported by the Organisation to the public prosecutor, 
who is to ask the judge of the juvenile court to take measures 
for the protection of the child. The Law of 1919, however, 
provided no penalty for the foster-parents’ failure to ask for 
permission, and, as a result, many foster-children remained 
without supervision. This condition was severely criticised by 
the leading social workers of Belgium, who also pointed out the 
failure of the Law to provide for an investigation of the conditions 
in foster-homes and a physical examination of the foster- 
parents. Finally, a penalty for failure to obtain a preliminary 
permit was provided in 1935 by an amendment of the 1919 Law. 
This provides that any person receiving for paid foster-care a 
child under 7 years of age without a permit from the mayor and 
board of aldermen is to be punished upon conviction by impri- 
sonment of not less than a week and not more than a year, or 
by a fine of not less than 26 and not more than 100 francs, or by 
both these penalties. Ignorance of the Law qr simple negligence 
may be considered extenuating circumstances. 

(b) Measures taken by the National Organisation 
for Child Welfare. 

The Organisation for Child Welfare of Belgium, realising the 
failure of the Law to give sufficient protection to placed-out 
children, took measures, even before the amendment of 1935, to 
discover these children in order to provide supervision . Since 1 920, 
questionnaires have been sent by the Organisation on several 
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occasions to child welfare agencies and to mayors in a number 
of cities asking for information about placed-out children in their 
localities; and circulars have been sent several times by the 
Minister of the Interior and Public Health to the governors of the 
provinces asking for their co-operation. 

No replies were obtained from some localities; from others, 
it was reported that no foster-children were known to be present; 
both circumstances warranted the conclusion that a number of 
children escaped supervision. In spite of these difficulties, 
however, several hundred foster-children are discovered by the 
Organisation every year; in 1934, 630 such children were found. 
The Organisation supervises both the children which it places out 
itself and those placed out by other agencies or by individuals. 
Before every placement, whether made by the Organisation or by 
another agency or individual, an investigation of the family is 
made by the Organisation. The foster-mothers are required to 
bring the children to the local child health centres at specified 
intervals. Between examinations at the centres, the children are 
visited at their homes by public health nurses. In the places 
in which there are no such centres, the children are visited 
periodically by a local physician at the Organisation’s request. 

The Organisation had the following number of children under 
T in foster-homes under supervision : 

1931 2,529 

1932 2,767 

1933 3,014 

1934 3,120 

1935^ 2,875 

3. Placing of Dependent Children by the Public 
Relief Committees 

(a) Legislative Provisions on Dependent Children. 

Under the Law of March 10th, 1925, on public relief, the local 
public relief committees (commissions d’assistance) are entrusted 
with the care and guardianship of (1) foundlings whose parents 
are unknown, (2) children who had been brought up by their 
parents but were later deserted by them, and (3) orphans without 
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any means of support (Article 76). The public relief committees 
are the legal guardians of these children until they come of age. 
The committees are also required to aid “ within the limits of 
their means mothers who are the sole support of one or more 
children under 16. 

The law does not regulate the placing of children; and, as a 
result, each commune has its own methods. In Brussels, for 
instance, the children are placed by the local public relief com- 
mittee in institutions and only in exceptional cases in foster- 
families. These are usually childless couples in at least fairly 
comfortable circumstances, who have no financial interest in the 
placing, and who seem to be able to assure the welfare of the child. 

(b) Placing of CMldi^en and Supervision in Brussels. 

Before placing a child in a family, the public relief committee 
makes enquiries as to the life, morals and financial conditions 
of the family, and requires a physician’s certificate to the effect 
that the foster-mother can no longer expect to have children of 
her own. The family is questioned directly; enquiries are also 
made of the mayor, and a trained visitor makes an investigation of 
the home. If the home seems to him satisfactory, the inspector 
gives the prospective foster-parents a card which they must sign 
and return when they decide to take the child. 

The foster-parents are required to send the child to school and 
to give him religious instruction and instruction in a trade. The 
public relief committee sees that the child attends school at least 
until the age of 14. It also has the authority to withdraw a 
child from the home, when necessary, before the age of 21. The 
members of the committee are usually the legal guardians of 
children placed in foster-homes. 

The children are visited, at least four times a year, by inspec- 
tors, men or women, who after each visit submit a detailed report 
to the member of the public relief committee who was appointed 
the child’s guardian. When the foster-parents fail to fulfil their 
duties properly, the committee takes the child away and places 
it in an institution. It is reported, however, that such a step is 
very rarely needed. 

The foster-parents receive no payment for the care of the 
children placed by the public relief authorities. 
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4. Placing of Wah Orphans and Orphans of Victims 
OF Industrial Accidents 

The National Organisation for the Care of War Orphans 
((Em’xe nationale des Orphelins de Guerre), established by the 
Law of 1919, has as its purpose to exercise superYision over the 
care of children who lost their fathers or breadwinners during or 
as a result of the world war. The Organisation is to be closed as 
soon as there ceases to be a need for it, and not later than 
December 31st, 1939. Another Government agency, the National 
Organisation for the Care of Orphans of Victims of Industrial 
Accidents (QEuvre nationale des Orphelins des Victimes du Tra- 
vail), which is a permanent agency established by a Law of 1931, 
takes care of children who lost their fathers or breadwinners as 
a result of industrial accidents. Financial aid is limited by law to 
cases in which the family resources are insufficient. 

In addition to supervising the w^elfare of these orphans, both 
organisations are required by the .above-mentioned La\vs of 1919 
(Article 4) and 1931 (Articles 3 and 4) to arrange, wffien necessary, 
for the placing of children in foster-homes, to observe the care 
of children so placed, their education and particularly their 
vocational training, to appoint paid or voluntary visitors, and to 
see that they fulfil their duties, one of which is to advise the 
foster-parents. 


(a) Selection of Foster-homes. 

As far as possible, the children are placed with relatives or 
friends, and only in cases of absolute necessity with strangers. 
A preliminary investigation of the foster-home is made by the 
authorities, and the child is placed there only when the home is 
clean and wholesome and the foster-parents are in good physical 
and mental health and have good moral habits. Although no 
written contract is made, there is a verbal agreement between 
the foster-parents, the public authorities placing the child, and 
the child’s legal representative. The foster relationship may be 
ended at any time, upon notice from either party. 

The cost of maintaining and educating the child in the foster- 
family is met mainly by the pension due to the child because 
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of Ms fathers’ death in the war or as the result of an industrial 
accident. If this is not sufficient, the Organisation for the Care 
of War Orphans or the Organisation for the Care of Orphans of 
Victims of Industrial Accidents pays the balance. 

(b) Duties of Fostey^-parents : Duration of Foster-care. 

The foster-parents are required to see that the child attends 
school until the age of 14, as required by law, and that he receives 
the vocational instruction called for by the agreement with the 
agency which placed the child. 

There is no minimum age for placing a child in a foster-home; 
the placement lasts until its purpose is achieved; it usually ends 
when the orphan, having completed his vocational training, is 
able to earn his living. The agency placing the child is alone 
authorised to decide as to the length of the period for w'hich the 
child is placed out. 

As a general policy, the authorities prefer to leave children in 
their own families. As a result, less than 4% of the children 
are placed in foster-homes. 

(c) Visitors : their Selection and their Duties. 

The Organisation for the Care of Orphans of Victims of Indus- 
trial Accidents works through provincial and local committees, 
which appoint visitors for the children under the care of the Orga- 
nisation. The visitors are chosen for their education, experience 
and moral qualifications, preferably among persons living in the 
same locality. The visitors are not allowed ^o take the place of 
the child’s mother or legal representative, but must aid with advice 
and must comfort the child with their solicitude The visitors 
watch over the enforcement of the child welfare laws as applied 
to the foster-children, and supervise the care given to these 
children. Women are preferred as visitors when the children are 
young, or when there are special reasons for appointing women. 
Only a small number of children is assigned to each visitor. 

Irregularities must be reported by the visitor without delay to 
the authorities, who are required to take the necessary measures. 
The visitors are not paid for their work. The regulations provide 



for the dismissal of a visitor who fails to fulfil his duties regularly, 
or who abuses his authority in order to influence the child or his 
legal guardian in a manner contrary to law. 

The local committee is required to arrange, at least once in six 
months, meetings for the visitors of its territory. At these 
meetings, instructions to the visitors are discussed, questions as 
to their work are answered, special cases are examined and 
methods of unifying the work are proposed. 

According to Article 39 of the regulations for the administration 
of the Law of 1931 on the care of orphans of victims of industrial 
accidents, every local committee is required to send to the admi- 
nistrative council of the national organisation a list of the visitors 
in its locality, with the names of the families under Ahe care of 
each visitor; subsequent changes in the list must be reported 
within a month. Every case of placing in a foster-family or 
institution must be approved by the administrative council of the 
national organisation, but, in cases of emergency, the provincial 
committee may act on its own authority. 

The work of the local and provincial committees and of the 
visitors is supervised by a staff of inspectors under the supervision 
of the administrative council of the national organisation. 


5. Placing of Children in Foster-homes by the Juvenile 
Court (Neglected and Delinquent Children) 

In accordance with the Child Welfare Law of 1912 (Article 13- 
17), children under 18 who are found begging or roving, even if 
they are not habitual beggars or vagrants, children imder 16 who 
engage in prostitution, debauchery or habitual gambling, or who 
because of their bad conduct are a cause of serious concern to 
their parents or guardians, or children accused of minor violations 
of the law, may be placed by the juvenile court in foster-homes. 

Placing in a foster-home is used in the less serious cases of 
waywardness, delinquency or neglect, when the children cannot 
be left with their families. Sometimes children discharged 
from institutions are also placed in foster-homes, when their 
conduct has improved, but they cannot yet be returned to their 
families. 
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The foster-homes are supervised by probation officers, inspec- 
tors of the Department of Justice, and members of welfare com- 
mittees and guardianship councils. 

Although the foster-home placing of juvenile court cases is not 
organised in accordance with definite regulations, the Ministry of 
Justice has recommended to the judges the placing of children in 
foster-homes rather than institutions. 

When the judge has any doubt as to the physical or mental 
condition of a child brought before the court, he commits him to 
a special observation centre at Moll. Since 1914, children, after 
a period of observation at the centre, have been placed in foster- 
homes, usually those of farmers and rural artisans. A child 
must be 12 years old before it is so placed out. 

The foster-family signs a contract with the authorities by 
which it undertakes to give the child food, lodging and a part 
of his clothing — the rest of the clothing is supplied by the obser- 
vation centre — and all physical and moral care needed for the 
child’s upbringing, whether he is ill or well. The contract sti- 
pulates that the child is to be used by the foster-parents only for 
specified kinds of work; he may not be required to work on 
Sundays or holidays, except in case of necessity; he must be given 
time to attend religious services. The child or young person is 
paid a specified monthly sum for his work. A small part of it 
is given to the child as pocket-money. The rest is deposited 
partly with a Government savings bank and partly with the 
old-age pension fund. An account must be kept of the child’s 
savings. 

The use of the money earned by a child or young person placed 
out by the judge of the juvenile court is detefmined by the judge. 
If all or part of this money is deposited in a savings bank, the 
judge or the Minister of Justice, as the case may be, may forbid 
the child or young person to draw out the money before the age 
of 25 years without special permission (Article 40 of the Child 
Welfare Law of 1912). 

The contract also specifies that the foster-child must be given 
the same care as the foster-parents’ own child. The foster- 
parents are required to send the child to primary school in 
accordance with the law, and later to provide vocational 
training. 
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The State pays for the child’s care as long as the child does not 
earn his board by his work, and if his legal guardian is unable 
to pay. The amount of pay is determined by the judge ordering 
the placement. 

A child remains in the foster-family until he can be returned 
to his own family, or until some other arrangement can be made 
for him. The decision is made by the judge of the juvenile court. 

The foster-children are under the supervision of the institution 
to which they were committed by the juvenile court before they 
came to the foster-home. If a foster-family neglects or abuses 
a child, the child is taken away and no other children are placed 
there. In serious cases, a legal penalty is imposed. 

The juvenile court reports the placing of individual children 
to the Minister of Justice, to whom annual reports must also be 
made. The foster-homes are inspected by agents of the Ministry 
of Justice (Articles 38 and 89 of the Child Welfare Law of 1912). 
According to recent information, such inspectors are sent by the 
Minister at irregular intervals. 

6. Private and Semi-official Child-placing Agencies 

La Bonne Famille,^ with its headquarters in Liege, can be 
mentioned among the private child-placing agencies. This 
society keeps a register of families in which it places children 
referred to it by juvenile courts, by public relief committees and 
by public and private child welfare organisations and private 
individuals. It places only children over 3 years of age. 

The foster-families are selected mainly from the better situated 
working-class, lower middle class and farmers . Most of the children 
are placed by this society in cities or on the outskirts of cities. 
This is considered preferable to rural placing because of the 
greater opportunity for vocational instruction. However, in the 
last few years, increasing numbers of children have been placed 
with farmers, and with good results, although it is stated that 
the majority of young people prefer to be apprenticed to an 
artisan in the city. 


^ The Good Family.” 
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At the time of placing, a contract is made between the foster- 
family and La Borme FamUle. The foster-family undertakes to 
see that the child receives religious instruction, that he attends 
school, and that he is later given vocational training appropriate 
to his abilities. 

The society’s agents, who are volunteers, supervise the children 
placed out by the society. They visit the foster-home without 
warning, examine the condition of the home and enquire into the 
food given to the child, his state of health and his progress 
in school. 

An immediate report on the visit must be added to the child’s 
record, which also includes a history of his physical and moral 
development. Copies of these reports are sent every two weeks 
to the director of the society. These records are said to consti- 
tute a real history of the plaeed-out children from the age of 
8 until 21. 

The maintenance of the children placed out by the society at 
the request of public authorities, such as public relief committees 
or juvenile courts, is paid for by these authorities. If parents 
themselves entrust their children to the society for placing out, 
whether because of the breaking up of the home or because they 
are employed at a great distance, individual arrangements as to 
payment are made. The parents, however, rarely make their 
payments regularly. Sometimes La Bonne Famille makes a 
considerable reduction in the rate of payment, or declines to take 
payment. This is usually followed by such a large number of 
requests for placing children that the society is compelled to 
raise again the rate of payment from parents. 

7. Royal Welfake Committees 

The Royal Welfare Committees (Commission Royale des Patro- 
nages de Belgique) established by Royal Decree of March 15th, 
1894, in addition to welfare work with specified categories of 
adults, is also active in the placing of morally neglected children 
— ^that is, children who, although their parents neglect to give 
them proper care and bringing up, are still not deprived of 
parental authority. Such children are in moral danger and may 
become professional criminals. To prevent this serious danger 
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to society, the Royal Welfare Committees take care of these 
children through their local committees. 

The local committees or their representatives find foster- 
families for the children. If no suitable family is found, the child 
is placed in an institution. One of the local committees, that of 
Verviers, in order to supply the deficiency in foster-homes, has 
established artificial families by placing a childless widow in a 
house and putting several children into her care. A volimtary 
woman worker supervises these families. 

The Committee pays out of its own resources for the care of the 
children, but it is subsidised by the Government to the extent 
of 2 francs per day per child; the number of children for whom 
aid is given is limited, however, to a specified percentage of the 
local population. 

8. Nature of Visiting Personnel 

The National Organisation for Child Welfare employs public- 
health nurses for visiting the homes; some of these nurses have, 
in addition, training in social service. The public relief com- 
mittee and the juvenile court mostly employ trained social work- 
ers. The visitors sent by private agencies are sometimes trained 
social workers, but often they are untrained voluntary workers. 
In recent years, however, there has been an increasing tendency 
to require training for social service. 

There are at present eight schools of social service in Belgium. 
The organisation of the schools is regulated by a Royal Decree 
of Jmie 11th, 1935; the schools are both subsidised and super- 
vised by the Government. Applicants for admission must be 
at least 18 years old on January 1st following admission, must 
have good health and must prove by an examination that they 
have sufficient education to follow the course and an aptitude for 
social service. 

The course lasts two years. Instruction is both theoretical 
and practical. During the fii'st year, lectures are given on public 
law and civil law as related to social service, political economy, 
social science, labour legislation, hygiene and other subjects. 
Every student must visit fifty social service agencies during the 
first year. During the second year, the student receives the 
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preparation for a selected branch of social service; child welfare 
work is one of these branches. 

During a third year, the student must (a) undergo two months of 
practical instruction if this was not taken in the second year, and 
do eight months of professional or social work under the guidance 
of the school he has attended; (b) compose a personal record of 
social observations within the special field selected. The student 
is questioned on this at the third-year examination. An exami- 
nation must be taken at the end of the course; a diploma is given 
by the Government, after the third year, to those passing it. 

UNITED KINGDOM 

1. Histobical 

The origins of boarding-out as a method of dealing with orphan 
and destitute children in the United Kingdom are buried in the 
past, but its use by public authorities, though to some extent 
anticipated by the apprenticeship provisions of the Elizabethan 
Poor Law, dates from the nineteenth century. In Scotland, it 
was for centuries the practice of the Church to board out destitute 
children, and, since 1845, the date of the principal Scottish Poor 
Law Act, boarding-out has been a prominent feature of Scottish 
poor law administration. The Act of 1845 gave no specific 
authority for the boarding-out of children apart from the general 
duty laid on poor law authorities to relieve destitution, but the 
boarding-out system developed naturally from the earlier practice 
of the Church. It was not until 1934 that it received express 
statutory recognition. ^ 

In England, the first order regularising the boarding-out of 
children by the poor law authorities was made in 1870, but an 
enquiry in 1869 had shown that it was already being practised by 
twenty-one out of over 630 authorities, and 347 children were at 
the time boarded out. The chief concern of the central authority 
(then the Poor Law Board) was to ensure that the provision for 
the boarded-out child was satisfactory and that there was 
adequate supervision, and at first it maintained an attitude of 
neutrality towards the system. The latter, however, gradually 
gained ground until it became, as in Scotland, a permanent 
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feature of poor law administration. In 1898, the President of 
the Local Government Board expressed in Parliament his approval 
which was unqualified except for the condition that there should 
be adequate and effective inspection. The extent to which the 
system was adopted is shown by the growth of the number of 
children boarded out. By the beginning of 1906, for example, 
they totalled 8,781, or one-seventh of those in institutions. 

The other main class of boarded-out children is the delinquent 
and neglected. The method has been applied to this class to 
a limited extent since the Children Act of 1908, but its extended 
use for children brought before the courts is a recent development, 
due to the Children and Young Persons Act, 1933,^ which empow- 
ered the juvenile courts to commit children and young persons 
to the care of the local authorities with a view to boarding-out. 
There was an interesting anticipation of this provision as early 
as 1840, when, despite vigorous opposition from the champions 
of parental rights, an “ Act for the Care and Education of Infants 
who may be committed for Felony gave the High Court power 
to assign the care of such an infant, up to the age of 21, to any 
person willing to take care of him. This Act, however, proved 
inoperative owing to the lack of suitable guardians, and though 
later legislation dealing with cruelty to children enabled the child 
to be placed in the care of a relative or other fit person, it was 
not until 1908 that the principle was again invoked in dealing 
with offenders. Under that Act, the managers of an industrial 
school to which very young children were sent, were authorised 
to board them out with the consent of the Secretary of State, 
and there was power to commit children and young persons to 
the care of privaise persons. As experience showed that the 
method was not used as freely as was desirable, it was decided 
to transfer the duties connected with boarding-out to the local 
authorities. This was effected by the Act of 1933 and, as a result 
of this Act, boarding-out both of young offenders and of children 
and young persons “ in need of care or protection ’’ is rapidly 
increasing.^ 


1 In Scotland, the Children and Young Persons (Scotland) Act, 1932, 
which, together with other Acts relating to children, is now consolidated in 
the Children and Young Persons (Scotland) Act, 1937. 

2 In Scotland, the number of care and protection cases committed to the 
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More recently, a scheme has been initiated by the Home 
Office so as to apply the system of boarding-out, either for short 
or longer periods, to the treatment of young offenders who have 
left school and are at work. Reference will be made to this 
scheme later in this report. 

Other developments, which need not be described in detail, 
have been the use of boarding-out in certain circumstances for 
the restricted and special category of children suffering from 
physical or mental defect, and the important work, now practi- 
cally at an end, which has been done by the Ministry of Pensions 
for children benefiting from pensions awarded as a result of 
disability to or loss of their parents in the great war. The State 
has also intervened in a series of Acts beginning in 1872 for the 
protection of children placed with foster-parents for reward by 
private persons or organisations* The effect of this legislation 
is described later. 

2. The Extent oe Boaeding-out 

Boarding-out under the public assistance authorities accounts 
for the majority of children boarded out by public authorities 
in the United Kingdom, but the number dealt with as a result 
of appearance before the juvenile courts is increasing. There 
were 6,396 of the former in England and Wales on January 1st, 
1937 ; in Scotland, the proportion of children boarded out under 
the poor law is considerably greater and, on May 15th, 1937, the 
latest date for which figures are available, there were 6,809. No 
figures are available as to the total boarded out under the Chil- 
dren and Young Persons Act, 1933, but, in the three years 1934- 
1936 respectively 354, 490 and 822 orders of committal to the 
care of a fit person were made in England and Wales. The large 
majority of the 1,666 children so dealt with were committed to 
the local authority’s care, and since a fit-person order extends 
until the age of 18 years unless previously terminated, all but 
a few of the orders will still be in force. Irrespective, therefore, 
of whether, as is anticipated, the present tendency of the courts 


care of fit persons rose sharply after the 1932 Act came into force but is 
now stable. Only a few offenders are boarded out. The number in the 
year ended June 30th, 1937, was three. 



to make increasing use of boarding-out continues, the aggregate 
of children boarded out under these provisions is bound to rise, 
since most of them are still young. In Scotland, 262 children 
and young persons had been committed to the care of the local 
education authorities by the courts from November 193S to 
August 1937. 

The number of defective children boarded out under the special 
provisions mentioned above ^ is unimportant. The third main 
category is that of children privately boarded out. All such 
children, if under 9 years of age, must be notified by the foster- 
parent to the local authority for maternity and child welfare 
before the child is received. It is the duty of the authority to 
see that all such children are in fact notified and to keep them 
under regular inspection. As a rule, the health visitors, who are 
responsible for the maternity and child welfare work in the area, 
are the inspectors and these, in their turn, are under the general 
supervision of the Ministry of Health, whose trained nurse inspec- 
tors visit the children from time to time with the health visitors. 

The responsible authority may fix the maximum number of 
children to be kept by any foster-mother and can remove any 
child found to be kept in unsuitable premises or by unsuitable 
persons. 

This boarding-out by private persons is more likely to be a 
source of danger than that carried out by public authorities. 
It is more difficult to find suitable foster-parents, for there is no 
guarantee that payment will be made regularly, and there are 
too many children who are abandoned altogether by their mothers* 
The foster-mother is then faced by the alternative of keeping the 
child, of whom sli« has probably become fond, without any 
payment, or of giving it up to the poor law authority. One large 
municipality has established a system by which the town council 
guarantees the payment to the foster-mothers and reclaims what 
it can get from the relatives, but this arrangement needs mbst 
careful organisation and has the obvious danger that the relatives 
have less incentive to keep up their payment or, indeed, their 
connection with the children. 


^ The Education Act, 1921, in England; and, in Scotland, the Education 
of the Blind and Deaf Mutes (Scotland) Act, 1890. 
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As stated above, the authority can remove a child from an 
unsuitable home, but it is often difficult to find another foster- 
mother who is suitable and also willing to take the child. 

Statistics as to these nurse children are supplied by the local 
authorities annually to the Ministry of Health. The total 
number on their registers, for the latest date for which figures 
are available, was approximately 18,000.^ 

The picture would not be complete without reference to 
adoption, which is analogous to boarding-out. In England and 
Wales, there has been a system of legal adoption since 1926, and, 
in Scotland, since 1930, and the number of adoption orders is 
rising steadily year by year. In 1936, the latest year for which 
figures are available, more than 5,000 orders were made in 
England and Wales and more than 700 in Scotland. In 
addition, there are an unknown number of informal adoptions. 

The remainder of this survey will be restricted to boarding-out 
by the public assistance authorities and as a result of orders by 
the juvenile courts. 

3. The Law eelating to Boarding-out 
(a) Boarding-out by Public Assistance Authorities. 

Under the Poor Law Act, 1930, which applies to England and 
Wales, boarding-out by public assistance authorities is limited 
to the following cases : 

(i) An orphan child : When applied to a legitimate child, 
this means a child, both of whose parents are dead, or one 
of whose parents is dead, the other bein^ incapable of acting 
as a parent; when applied to an illegitimate child, it means 
a child whose mother is dead. 

(ii) A deserted child : When applied to a legitimate child, 
this means a child deserted by both parents or deserted by 
one parent, the other being dead or incapable of acting as a 


^ The relevant statutes are, in England and Wales, the Public Health 
Act, 1986, and the Public Health (London) Act, 1936; and, in Scotland, the 
Children and Young Persons (Scotland) Act, 1937. The number of such 
children on the registers of local authorities in Scotland on May 15th, 1937, 
was 2,411. 
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parent, or a child, both of whose parents are incapable of 
acting as parents; when applied to an illegitimate child, it 
means a child deserted by its mother, or a child whose 
mother is incapable of acting as a parent.^ 

(Hi) A child in respect of whom the powers and rights 
of a parent or guardian are vested in a public assistance 
authority under Section 52 of the Poor Law Act, 1930, which 
provides that the authority may adopt '' a child up to the 
age of 18 in the following circumstances — where : 

(a) The child has been deserted by his parents; or 

(h) The council is of opinion that, by reason of mental 
deficiency, or of vicious habits or mode of life, a parent 
of the child is unfit to have the control of the child; or 

(c) A parent of the child is unable to perform his or 
her parental duties by reason of being under sentence of 
penal servitude or of being detained under the Inebriates 
Act, 1898; or 

(d) A parent of the child has been sentenced to impri- 
sonment in respect of any offence against any of his or 
her children; or 

(e) A parent of the child is permanently bedridden or 
is disabled and is an inmate of a ^vorkhouse, and consents 
to the adoption or 

(f) Both the parents are dead, or in the case of an 
illegitimate child, the mother is dead. 

Under the English poor law, children cease to be boarded out 
inder the regulations at 16 (15 in Northern Ireland). In the 
ipecial case of children “ adopted ” by the authority (see above), 
}oarding-out may continue up to 18 years of age. The local 
luthority which is responsible for the child’s maintenance decides, 
jubject to the above age-limit, whether it shall continue to be 
3oarded out. 

Boarding-out under the poor law is thus a matter for admi- 
listrative decision, but, as will be observed, its use is strictly 


^ A parent shali be deemed to be ineapabie of acting as a parent if he is 
inder sentence of penal servitude, or suffering permanently from mental 
lisease, or is permanently bedridden or disabled and an inmate of an insti- 
ution or hospital, or is out of England. 
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limited by law to cases where there are no parents living or the 
parents are unable or unfit to exercise their parental duties. It 
is not, therefore, available for all children in the care of the autho- 
rities. As regards a right of appeal to a court of summary 
jurisdiction against the decision of the local authority is available 
as a safeguard against arbitrary action. 

Somewhat similar categories of children may be boarded out 
by public assistance authorities in Scotland^ and Northern 
Ireland. 


(b) Boarding-out in Juvenile Court Cases. 

Under the Children and Young Persons Act, 1938, and the 
Children and Young Persons (Scotland) Act, 1937, juvenile 
courts have power to commit to the care of a “ fit person ’’ with 
a view to boarding-out in the following main cases : 

(a) Children and young persons found guilty of an 
offence punishable in the case of an adult with imprisonment; 

(b) Children and young persons who need care or pro- 
tection by reason of lack of proper guardianship, bad asso- 
ciations, exposure to moral danger, being beyond control, or 
having been the victim or otherwise involved in a sexual 
offence. 

It is further provided that a child under 10 years of age shall 
not be sent to an approved school ^ unless for any reason, includ- 
ing the want of a fit person of his own religious persuasion who 
is willing to undertake the care of him, the comt is satisfied that 
he cannot suitably be dealt with otherwise. oThe Act thus con- 
templates that boarding-out shall be the normal method for 
young children where removal from home is necessary, but the 
power is available up to the age of 17, which is the maximum age 
to which the jurisdiction of the juvenile courts extends. 


^ The provision in the Poor Law (Scotland) Act, 1934, authorising 
boarding-out refers to “ children under the age of 16 years who are 
orphans or who have been deserted by, or are separated from, their parents 
^ Approved schools are institutions for the training of young people ordi- 
narily between 10 and 17 on admission, which have received a certificate 
from the Secretary of State approving them for this purpose (see document 
C.1(1).M.1(1).1934.IV, pages 67 and 68). 
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The “ fit person ” may either be a local authority or a relative 
or other suitable private individual, but, in both cases, the consent 
of the “ fit person ” to act is required. 

Children so dealt with remain in the care of the ‘‘ fit person ” 
until the age of 18, unless discharged earlier by order of a court 
or the Secretary of State; or, in Scotland, in the case of a com- 
mittal to the care of an education authority, by order of the 
Scottish Education Department. 

Under the Probation of Offenders Act, 1907, a person found 
guilty of an offence can be placed under the supervision of a 
probation officer with a condition of residence — that is to say, 
he can be required to live for a fixed period at an address fixed 
by the court. This provision enables boarding-out to be used as 
a method of treatment in suitable cases under this Act. 

4. The System of Administkation 

The main differences between the two systems are differences 
of procedure, which is, in the one case, administrative, and, in 
the other, depends upon the decision of a court. In both, 
however, the objects are similar, the provision of foster-parents 
for children w^ho lack proper parental care but do not need 
institutional treatment, and there is also a close similarity of 
method. The following remarks are applicable to both systems, 
except where otherwise stated. 

(a) Central Authority, 

In England and Wales, the central authority for public assis- 
tance is the Ministry of Health, and that for juvenile court cases 
the Home Office, which is responsible for the administration of 
the approved schools, probation, etc. In Scotland, the central 
authorities are respectively the Scottish Department of Health 
for poor law matters and the Scottish Office and the Scottish 
Education Department for juvenile court cases. 

Central control is exercised through the power to make regula- 
tions ^ as to the manner in which the work of the local authorities 

i The relevant regulations are, in England and Wales, Part VI of the 
Public Assistance Order, 1930, and the Children and Young Persons 
(Boarding-out) Rules, 1933; and, in Scotland, the Poor Relief Regulations 
(Scotland), 1934, and part C of the Children and Young Persons (Scotland) 
Care and Training Regulations, 1933. 
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is to be carried out, and through the power of inspection. Advice 
is also given by the central departments through their inspectors 
and by means of circulars, etc. The Home Office, for example, 
has recently issued to the summary courts in England and Wales 
as well as to local authorities, circulars drawing attention to the 
advantages of boarding-out and urging the greater use of this 
method in suitable cases. The Scottish Education Department 
has issued model rules for the guidance of local education autho- 
rities in framing rules to be observed by foster-parents. 

The Home Office pays half the approved expenditure on 
boarded-out children. In the case of the Ministry of Health, 
there is no direct grant, but a comprehensive block grant, covering 
different local government services, including public assistance, is 
made. There are similar arrangements in Scotland. 

(b) Local Authority. 

Under both systems, the actual work of boarding-out (except 
in cases under the Probation of Offenders Act, where the pro- 
bation officer acts under the immediate direction of a court) is 
done by the local authorities within the general framework 
prescribed by the central authorities, and, though the work 
under the Children and Young Persons Act is normally the respon- 
sibility of the local education authority,^ in practice, the education 
authorities, at any rate in England and Wales, frequently make 
use of the machinery of the public assistance authorities. In 
some cases — e.g., London — the responsibility for detailed super- 
vision of the work under both is delegated to the Education 
Committee. 

In England, the public assistance authority is required to 
delegate the immediate responsibility for the choice of foster- 
homes and for visiting and exercising supervision over them 
to boarding-out committees. The children must be regularly 

^ In England and Wales, the local education authority is usually the 
council of the county or county borough, which is also the public assistance 
authority, but there are also a number of minor education authorities with 
no duties in connection with public assistance. 

In Scotland, the functions of public assistance are exercised by those 
councils which are education authorities (i.e., the county councils and the 
town councils of the four chief cities), and also by certain town councils 
which are not education authorities. 
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visited, and most of the authorities employ paid “ visitors ”, 
who are generally women. The committee and the visitors 
must keep records and furnish reports on every case. There are, 
of course, considerable local variations in the administrative ma- 
chinery. In some of the more progressive areas, a qualified and 
specialised staff of officials is employed and there is an efficient 
system of devolution to local sub>committ6es, which report to the 
main committee. In Scotland, the local authorities work directly 
through their own inspectors. Close control is exercised over the 
foster-parents, and detailed instructions are given them. 

The cost of maintenance and education and of medical care 
and treatment is borne by the local authority. As has been 
explained, part of this expenditure is met by direct and indirect 
contributions by the central authority. Parental contributions 
are required wherever they can reasonably be obtained. 

5. The Choice and Supervision of Foster-hohes 

The success of boarding-out depends pre-eminently on the 
right choice of the foster-home, wdiich should be adapted to the 
needs of the particular case. General conditions — e.g,, as to the 
character and circumstances of the foster-parents — are laid down 
in the rules made by the central departments, but the important 
task of selecting from available foster-homes the one which is 
most suitable for an individual child necessarily falls to the 
local authority. 

The underlying principle in the boarding-out system is that the 
child shall be brought up as a member of the foster-parents’ own 
family. In a circiriar letter addressed to local authorities on 
June 29th, 1931, the Department of Health for Scotland sum- 
marised the chief factors upon which success depends as follows : 

(a) The care and judgment with which the choice of 
foster-parents is made; 

(b) Limitation of the number of children boarded out in 
each dwelling or wnth each guardian; 

(ej Limitation of the number of children boarded out 
in each area; 

(d) Thorough inspection and supervision. 
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In choosing the foster-home, special consideration is given to 
the following matters : 

(i) Premises and furnishing : When the home is visited, 
the accommodation is specifically reported on. In Northern 
Ireland, the form of report is specially appropriate to simple 
agricultural homes, and practical questions are asked as to, 
inter alia, the supply of drinking-water, proximity of the 
farmyard and its animals to the house, sanitation, distance 
from school, etc. 

(ii) Limitation of the number of children : Children may not 
be boarded out in houses where the prospective foster- 
parents have more than four children of their own, nor may 
more than two public assistance children be placed in the 
same foster-home unless they are brothers and sisters. 
Normal children are not placed in homes where mental 
defectives are received. In Scotland, special attention is 
given to not placing too many children in the same area. 

In Scotland, public assistance children may not be boarded 
out in homes where the foster-parents have more than three 
children of their own, and not more than three public assis- 
tance children may be placed in the same home unless they 
are brothers and sisters. In juvenile court cases, the regula- 
tions provide that not more than two children shall be 
boarded out or remain boarded out in any one foster-home 
at the same time unless they are the members of one family 
whom it is desirable to keep together. 

(iii) Character and circumstances of foster-parents : Apart 
from general qualifications such as kindliness, common- 
sense and good home conditions, certain special qualifications 
are prescribed. The foster-parent must be of the same 
religion as the child; homes may not be chosen where payment 
for boarded-out children is the sole means of livelihood and 
foster-parents must not ordinarily be in receipt of public 
assistance themselves; they must not have been convicted 
of an offence rendering them unfit for their duties; the 
home must not be one where intoxicating liquors are sold; 
the child may not be insured so that the foster-parents will 
benefit by its death. A boarded-out child is not allowed to 
engage in street trading. 
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No difference is made between public assistance and juvenile 
court cases as regards the districts in which children are boarded 
out and the families with whom they are placed. They are 
chiefly boarded out in the homes of artisans and more frequently 
in the coimtry and the smaller towns than in large towns, though 
practice varies to some extent among local authorities and 
according to the requirements of the child. Where some special 
need is present, as for higher education or training, or for special 
education by reason of defect, care is taken to board the child 
out where there are the necessary facilities for this education. 
A local authority may make arrangements for children to be 
boarded out outside its own area. 

In Scotland, the guardians (or foster-parents) are often crofters 
or small farmers in the highlands and the north-eastern area, but 
other guardians include factory workers and farm labourers, and 
children are also placed with widows. Children are normally 
placed in country districts, boarding-out in large towns or indus- 
trial areas not being favoured. The Scottish Education Depart- 
ment and the Department of Health for Scotland, after consulta- 
tion together, may restrict the boarding of children in any 
particular area. 

In England, the foster-parent is required to sign in duplicate 
a written xmdertaking in respect of the child, one copy being 
retained by him. That prescribed by the Ministry of Health for 
public assistance cases may be regarded as typical. In this, the 
foster-parent undertakes to bring the child up as one of his own, 
to provide him with proper food and lodging, to endeavour to 
train him in habits of honesty, obedience, personal cleanliness 
and industry, to takS care that the child duly attends school and 
the church of the child’s religious creed, to report any illness and 
to permit the child to be examined and the home to be inspected 
at any time by the proper authorities. Space is left on the under- 
taking for other requirements to be agreed upon. 

In Scotland, no formal tmdertaking or agreement is entered 
into between the public assistance authority and the guardian. 
There is merely an arrangement to pay the guardian a certain 
weekly sum for maintaining and bringing up the child. Authorities 
are required to have “ Rules for Guardians ” and a copy of the 
rules is furnished to the guardian when the child is boarded out. 
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Education authorities are required to make rules to be observed 
by foster-parents. The foster-parent is bound to send the child 
to school under the ordinary educational system of the country 
(which provides for compulsory school attendance up to 14 years 
of age), and to bring him up in accordance with his own religious 
creed. Boarded-out children as a rule attend the public elemen- 
tary school in the district in which they are boarded out, the 
cost being borne by the local education authority of the district, 
and in this way the children are eligible for the ordinary scholar- 
ships to secondary or technical schools. In the records of the 
boarding-out committees of many local authorities, notably in 
Scotland, there are a number of instances of children graduating 
at the universities and preparing themselves for professional 
careers. 

The boarding-out committee often requires the foster-parents 
to report specially on the child’s aptitudes with a view to arranging 
for special training, and there is sometimes, among the rules for 
foster-parents in Scotland, a stipulation that care must be taken 
to see that a child does his homework lessons under proper 
conditions. 

Visits and letters from the child’s own parents are permitted 
at the discretion of the authority unless it is satisfied that it 
would not be in the child’s interests to allow them. 

(a) Supervision of Boarded-out Children, 

No child chargeable to an English public assistance authority 
may be boarded out, except under the care of a boarding-out 
committee, whose membership must include three women and 
whose function it is to exercise regular supervision oyer children 
boarded out under their care. The foster-home must be visited 
at least once in six weeks. In some of the country districts, the 
work of inspection is left to the members of the committee. 
Some local authorities have appointed children’s officers whose 
duties include, inter alia, the supervision of the arrangements for 
the inspection of boarded-out children, and the information in the 
possession of the Ministry of Health shows that, on the whole, 
this system has worked well. It is the duty of the visitor to 
see that the regulations are carried out, to make a report in 
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writing as to the behaviour and welfare of the child, as to his 
clothing and sleeping accommodation, and on his progress 
generally, and to report any complaint made by or concerning him. 

In Scotland, close supervision is exercised through periodical 
visits by the inspectors of the authority and also by members of 
the public assistance committee itself, who are required to report 
to the local authorities on the condition of the home and of the 
child. If a child is boarded out in an area other than that to 
which he belongs, this will be supplemented by the supervision 
of a responsible person in that district — ^.g., local schoolmaster, 
minister or poor law oflBcial. The '' Visiting Book for Boarded-out 
Children '' which is used with local variations by inspectors of 
the public assistance committees in Scotland contains simple 
forms for entering the reports of each visit and certain rules for 
the guardian ” or foster-parent. The visitors may check up the 
child’s progress by enquiry of the local schoolmaster. 

Arrangements are always made for medical attendance, and 
the foster-parent is required to send immediately for the doctor 
in case of illness, and to report the fact to the authority. In 
addition, all children are subject to the ordinary medical exami- 
nation at elementary and secondary schools. 

The work of the boarding-out committees and their visitors is 
from time to time inspected and generally supervised by the 
trained women inspectors appointed by the Minister of Health 
in England and by the Department of Health in Scotland, who 
may also visit the child in the foster-home. The Department 
of Health for Scotland has appointed a woman inspector of 
boarded-out children, who is a trained nurse with considerable 
experience of child ^felfare work. 

(b) Juvenile Court Cases, 

In England and Wales, local authorities are required to make 
arrangements for children committed to their care by Juvenile 
courts to be visited within a month of being boarded out and 
subsequently at least once a quarter. Where a number of children 
are boarded out, the local authority is required to set up a 
boarding-out committee of at least three persons, one or more 
being a woman, with the duty of visiting and supervising the 
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foster-children. A medical ojB&cer must supply a medical certi- 
ficate as to a child’s suitability, mentally and physically, for 
boarding-out before this can be done. Foster-children may also 
be visited by inspectors of the Children’s Branch of the Home 
Office. 

In Scotland, there are more detailed rules providing, over and 
above the normal school medical inspection, that medical officers 
of the education authority shall visit boarded-out children in 
their foster-homes every six months. The authority must also 
arrange for all medical and dental care and must give the foster- 
parent the name of a doctor in the locality who is to be called in 
in the case of illness. 

Mention has already been made of the plan recently initiated 
by the Home Office to encourage the use of boarding-out as a 
method of dealing with young offenders who have left school and 
do not need training in an institution. In a circular issued to 
Justices in December 1937, the Secretary of State drew their 
attention to the advantage of placing in lodgings or in a family 
as a method of treatment. The following is an extract from 
this circular : 

“ From the enquiries which the Secretary of State has 
made, he has reason to believe that there are many persons 
under 21 brought before the courts as offenders who do not 
need institutional treatment and who could be properly 
dealt with under the probation system if they could be 
placed for a time in lodgings where they would have a decent 
bed, wholesome food and a kindly welcome, while remaining 
under the supervision of the probation officer. Their 
difficulties are frequently due to indifferent home surround- 
ings and bad companionship. If regular work can be foimd 
for them and they can be placed for a time in good lodgings 
under supervision, a remedy may be found without resorting 
to institutional treatment and it may even save them from 
imprisonment. 

Similarly, the system of boarding-out in family life which 
is now carried out in respect of the younger children who are 
committed under the provisions of the Children and Young 
Persons Act, 1933, to the care of a local authority as fit 
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person is, the Secretary of State believes, capable of extension 
to older children and to young persons. Where a child or 
young person is brought before a juvenile court as an offender 
or as needing care or protection and is found to have an 
unsatisfactory home, placing in another family may be more 
satisfactory than institutional treatment.'^ 

In a later circular sent by the Home Office to local authorities 
in March 1988, it is pointed out that “ the relations between the 
foster-parents and a boy or girl who has left school must inevi- 
tably at the outset be different from those which exist between 
the foster-parents and a child whom they have received at a much 
earlier age, but it is being found in different areas that there are 
reliable foster-parents who are willing to take into their house- 
holds boys or girls of 14 and over and to treat them more or less 
as members of the family. Again, it has been shown that where 
reliable foster-parents can be found, willing to take the trouble 
of looking after and controlling a boy or girl who has shown signs 
of waywardness, the individual care which can thus be given and 
the more personal influence which can be exerted are likely, in 
suitable cases, to exercise the necessary steadying effect on 
character.'' 


(c) General, 

If a foster-parent is negligent or guilty of abuse in the discharge 
of his duties, the foster-child may in all cases and at any time be 
removed by the authority. Where the neglect is grave enough 
to constitute a criminal offence, proceedings would be taken 
under the law. • 

The system in Scotland, being more centralised in control, is 
particularly effective in preventing abuse, as if the visiting 
oflBicials are not satisfied with the manner in which a guar- 
dian’s duties are performed or with the home generally, the child 
is removed, intimation is made to the Department of Health, 
and the reason for removal is noted on a central register of 
boarded-out children ; in the event of another authority preparing 
to board out a child in the same home, the previous removal 
would be made known to them, and, unless circumstances had 
changed, the child would not be allowed to be placed there. 
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Thus a guardian, once neglectful, is seldom again entrusted with 
the care of a child from any area. If any child has been so 
neglected or ill-treated as to cause unnecessary suffering or injury 
to health, the guardian may be prosecuted and may be fined or 
imprisoned. A person may be so convicted even though the 
action of some other person obviated actual suffering. Relatively 
few cases of unsatisfactory guardianship have, however, come to 
the notice of the Department of Health in Scotland. 

6. Results of Boaeding-out 

There is no statistical information as to the advantages of 
boarding-out as compared with placing in an institution, but the 
experience of certain local authorities who have used it freely 
shows that it is on the whole very successful. In Scotland, few 
poor law children are placed in institutions as compared with 
those boarded out in families. 

Amongst the advantages which are claimed for boarding-out 
are that it provides a more normal or natural life than an insti- 
tution and is more conducive to the development of independence 
and initiative. It is reported from Northern Ireland that it is 
generally agreed that the more natural life is better for the child 
and that, from a foster-home, the child is more easily absorbed 
into ordinary employment. 

In the absence of statistics, only general observations on the 
results of boarding-out are possible. Though an effort is usually 
made to keep in touch with boarded-out children after they have 
ceased to be under supervision, it is not generally practicable to 
keep trace of their subsequent careers, 'J’he known records 
would not necessarily be a true reflection of the system as a whole. 
The successful children may be known, and the failures may be 
revealed in later years when they apply for relief or are convicted 
by a court. The majority between these two extremes are 
absorbed into the general population and little is known of them. 
But the very fact that boarded-out cases are lost sight of in 
a few years after reaching the maximum age for relief or for 
supervision may be taken as an indication of the general success 
of the system in enabling these children to take their places as 
ordinary members of the community. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA ^ 

1. History of Child -Placing 

Supervision of children in foster -homes is known to have 
existed in the fifteenth century in Bohemia, which is now a part 
of Czechoslovakia. A private society in Prague, the capital of 
Bohemia, placed orphans, foundlings and deserted children in 
foster-homes, where it took care of them until the age of 15 years 
and often for five to six years longer while they were taught a 
trade. The age of the children cared for by that society was 
gradually reduced to 6 years at the end of the eighteenth or 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. Early in the twentieth 
century, child welfare societies extended their placing work to 
larger numbers of children and included older age groups. These, 
societies watched over the children and paid for their board. 

2. Placing of Children in Foster-homes under the Law 
OF 1921 and Regulations of 1980 

The placing of children in foster-homes is at present regulated 
in Czechoslovakia by a Law enacted in 1921, three years after 
the establishment of the Republic. The Law only became 
operative after the issue in 1980 of the regulations for its appli- 
cation in the provinces of Bohemia and Moravia-Silesia; in 1986, 
it was made applicable to the remaining two provinces, Slovakia 
and Sub-Carpathian Russia. 

(a) Scope of the Law. 

The Law applies to two categories of children under 14 : legi- 
timate and illegitimate children committed to the care of persons 
other than their fathers or mothers; not only those in foster- 
homes, but also, those living with one or both parents. 

The Law or Governmental Decree does not apply to children 
temporarily entrusted to the care of strangers for specific 


1 This summary was prepared by Mrs. Anna Kalet Smith, of the Children’s 
Bureau, United States Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
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purposes, such as school attendance in a locality other than the 
parents’ place of residence, holidays, hospital or clinical treat- 
ment, etc. The supervisory bureau may, if the circumstances are 
satisfactory, exempt children entrusted to the care of a guardian 
or relatives from such supervision. 

The Law and Decree do not apply to children placed under 
public supervision coming under special laws — ^.g.. Law 
No. 48/1931 of the Collection of Laws and Decrees^ dealing with 
juvenile courts, or to children placed in the State Children’s 
Homes in Slovakia and Sub-Carpathian Russia. 

(b) Official Permits : Conditions of Issue. 

A permit to take in a foster-child must be obtained in advance 
from the authorities supervising children in foster-homes. 

The supervision of illegitimate children and of children entrus- 
ted to the care of strangers is carried out by the inspection bureau, 
that is, the district court which has jurisdiction in questions of 
guardianship, according to the child’s permanent residence. 
This court may delegate such supervision to the district child 
welfare association. 

No permit is necessary when the child is taken in by his legal 
guardian or by relatives with the permission of the guardianship 
authorities. If it is impossible to obtain a permit in advance, 
application must be made for it within fifteen days after the 
child is taken in. The application may be made orally or in 
writing. 

A permit can only be issued to a person whose personal, family 
and financial circumstances, health and home offer a guarantee 
that he is able to fulfil the duties of a foster-parent properly and 
conscientiously. The prospective foster-parent must be of the 
same nationality and the same religion as the child. The law 
prohibits the granting of a permit to persons from whom proper 
education and care of the child cannot be expected, and parti- 
cularly to the following persons : 

(i) Persons whose morals, or physical or mental condi- 
tion, are such as to constitute a menace to the health or 
education of the child; or persons having in their homes 
relatives who constitute such a menace; 
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(ii) Persons without means of livelihood in receipt of 
public assistance; 

(Hi) Persons whose occupation makes it impossible for 
them to take proper care of the child; 

(iv) Persons without a permanent residence or those 
whose living quarters are unhealthy and insufficiently roomy 
for the proper care of a child; 

(v) Aged and feeble persons ; 

(vi) Persons who may be suspected of an intention to 
send the child to beg or work for wages, or who would 
exploit him in some other way. 

Before a permit is given, all important circumstances must be 
properly ascertained. When the permit is issued, the foster- 
parent must sign a statement that he is familiar with his duties and 
that he undertakes to fulfil them properly. The permit may be 
withdrawn in the event of a change in the foster-parents’ circum- 
stances making proper care of the foster-child impossible, or if the 
foster-parent does not fulfil his duties. 

The permit may also be withdrawn by the Inspection Bureau, 
even if supervision has been placed in the hands of the district 
child welfare association. If the guardianship court entrusts 
such supervision to the child welfare association, the latter will 
grant or withdraw the permit to take a foster-child. 

(c) Types of Foster -families. 

Most of the free foster-homes are found among members of the 
lower middle classeg, such as clerks, store-keepers, farmers and 
lower-paid Government employees. Families of the more well- 
to-do classes are rarely willing to take a child into their homes. 
Paid foster-homes are found chiefly among the poorer classes, 
who appreciate the payment for the child’s care as an addition 
to the family income. These are small farmers, storekeepers 
and manual workers, who constitute about 72% of all foster- 
parents. About two-thirds of the children are placed with 
farming families. 



(d) Duties of Foster-parents, 


The foster-parents are required to care for the foster-child in 
the same way as conscientious parents care for their own child, 
to give him a proper home upbringing and to supply all his 
needs, such as living-quarters, food, clothing and the necessary 
medicines when these are not supplied by the person who is 
legally required, or who has undertaken to do so. The foster- 
parents’ duty to send foster-children to school is regulated by the 
laws on compulsory education. They must reply to the ques- 
tions of visiting inspectors and follow their instructions. More 
particularly, they must at once report the taking-in of a child to 
the local inspector or supervisory authorities. They must also 
notify the authorities if they are no longer able or willing to 
continue taking care of the child, or if the child leaves their home 
for any reason, or dies. 

Foster-parents must also notify any intention to move with 
the child to another locality. Upon so doing, they must notify 
the supervisory authority or the child welfare association to 
which the court has delegated its supervisory powers. Such 
notification must be made without undue delay and in any case 
within fifteen days. 

If the foster-parents are paid from public sources, they are also 
required to comply with the child welfare regulations issued by the 
public child welfare authorities, or by the voluntary organisation. 

If the foster-parents or parents of the illegitimate child are of 
the opinion that the inspector’s orders are contrary to the law 
or are not in the best interests of the child, they may appeal to 
the local child welfare association to which^the court has dele- 
gated its supervisory powers or to the authorities supervising 
children in foster-homes. 

(e) Supervisory Authorities. 

Local supervision over children in foster homes is exercised by 
the guardianship courts. These courts have the right to delegate 
the supervision of foster-children to a voluntary child welfare 
association which is willing to accept the responsibility and can 
be expected to discharge it satisfactorily. 
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These associations are semi-official organisations with branches 
throughout the country, and are called “District Child Welfare 
Associations They are semi-official in that the public autho- 
rities are represented on their governing bodies and have the 
deciding vote, and in that they are entrusted with the traditional 
public work of child welfare. The protection of wards of the 
public assistance authorities, when no suitable guardian can be 
found, is entrusted by the court to general guardians, who may 
be either the competent administrative bodies or the child 
welfare association. 

The law requiring the courts to entrust the supervision of 
illegitimate children and children in the care of strangers to 
general guardians, when such general guardians belong to the 
communal administration, applies only to a few large towns. 
Public guardians exist only in Slovakia and Sub-Carpathian 
Russia. 

Should there be any doubt as to the child welfare association’s 
ability adequately to perform the supervisory functions, or if the 
association is unwilling to take over such functions, or if there is 
no such association in the district, the inspection bureau, in 
consultation with the child welfare association of the province 
— shall appoint an auxiliary committee to take charge of super- 
vision. Mention must also be made of the delegates of the district 
administrative committee. Only well qualified persons willing 
to act and engaged in social welfare work may be appointed to the 
committee, which must include a representative of the provincial 
child welfare association and of the district school authorities. 
So far as possible, the members of the committee must be local 
residents. They sqrve without pay. The committee is to be 
dissolved by the supervisory authority as soon as the circum- 
stances for which it was created cease to exist. 

The regulations for the application of the law on the placing 
of children in foster-homes provide that, when, in the same 
district, there are agencies for children of different nationalities, 
the work of supervision shall be entrusted to the agency of the 
nationality to which the child belongs. 

The supervisory authorities are required to present annual 
reports to the Ministry of Justice. In these reports are to be 
included statements on co-operation received from other agencies 
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and criticisms of the system, with suggestions for its improve- 
ment. Copies of these reports are also to be sent to the Ministry 
of Social Welfare. 

(f) Inspectors of Foster-homes : their Selection and Appointment 

For the immediate supervision of children in foster-homes, 
inspectors are appointed by the guardianship courts, or by the 
child welfare associations, if these have been entrusted with the 
supervision. In the latter case, the inspectors must be approved 
by the inspection bureau. 

According to the regulations for the administration of the law 
on placing in foster-homes, only persons in good physical and 
mental health, of good morals, possessing the necessary ability, 
education and understanding and enjoying full civil rights may 
be appointed. Neither their occupations nor other personal 
circumstances must be allowed to interfere in any way with the 
effective fulfilment of their duties. 

In Slovakia and in Sub-Carpathian Russia, in the selection of 
inspectors, preference is to be given to the public guardians and 
to the employees of child welfare associations, and to persons 
engaged in other kinds of social work. In Bohemia, Moravia 
and Silesia, the work is left to the professional guardians. Pre- 
ference is also given to persons of the same nationality and the 
same religion as the children who are to be supervised and residing 
in the same locality. 

Upon his appointment, the inspector takes an oath of office 
and receives credentials from the authorities. The appointment 
must be officially announced. The appointment may be termi- 
nated when it is considered necessary. 

(g) Duties of Inspectors. 

The duties of inspectors are as follows : 

(i) To keep a list of all children under their care with 
data on their personal circumstances, physical and mental 
development, and, in case of school-children, their school 
attendance and school work; also any other important facts 
brought to light during the periodic inspections. 
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(ii) To make families understand the nature of assistance 
given to deserted children, and to keep a record of all suitable 
people residing within their district who would be willing 
to take care of assisted children, so as to be able to 
make proposals for the issue of the necessary permits, as 
required. 

(in) To make themselves familiar with all legislation on 
child welfare and care of children placed in families and with 
other subjects, the knowledge of which would facilitate their 
work. Their supervisory authorities must help them, in this 
respect. 

(iv) To deal with all correspondence concerning their 
work, including all communications to the authorities super- 
vising foster-children in the district. 

The inspectors must maintain immediate and frequent contact 
with the children under their supervision in order to ascertain 
whether they are receiving proper care from the foster-parents. 

For this purpose, the inspectors must visit the foster-homes and 
inspect the rooms of foster-children. They must see the children 
themselves and must obtain from the foster-parents information 
on their care, feeding and upbringing, their physical, mental and 
moral condition, and, if the children are still of school age, their 
school attendance, record and conduct. Such inspections must 
be made at least once a month. 

The inspectors must conduct themselves in such a way as to 
obtain the confidence of both the foster-parents and the children. 
They must maintain strict secrecy about all family and personal 
circumstances which come to their attention during the visits to 
the homes. Information of this nature may be communicated 
only to their superiors and to other- public authorities. 

(h) Methods of dealing with Irregularities. 

Should an inspector find that conditions in the foster-home are 
such as to interfere. with the child’s proper development, he must, 
as far as possible, give the foster-parents the necessary advice 
and help them to correct such conditions. If, however, his 
efforts are unsuccessful, he must report the case to the 
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guardianship court or to the child welfare association to which 
its supervisory powers have been delegated. 

If an inspector finds that the foster-parents are not capable of 
giving proper care to the foster-child, or if, even after receiving 
a “ warning ”, they fail to discharge their duties — ^that is, fail to 
take proper care of the child’s health, or to send hina to school; 
if they maltreat him or exploit him by sending him to work or to 
beg, or in other ways — ^lie must present a detailed report and may 
recommend the child’s removal. If the physical or moral well- 
being of the child is in immediate danger and there is reason to 
fear that the action of the supervisory authority may be too long 
delayed, the inspector may himself remove the child from the 
foster-home and place it in another home. The inspector is 
required, however, to report suclf action immediately to his 
superiors. 


(i) Periodic Meetings of Inspectors, 

The inspection bureau or child welfare association to which 
the supervisory powers have been delegated is required to call 
periodic meetings of the inspectors in their district to discuss 
methods of improving the care of foster-children. In cities in 
which several inspectors are employed, local meetings must from 
time to time be arranged on which one of the inspectors present 
is required to report. 

(j) Medical Supervision of Foster-children. 

Foster-children undergo regular medical examinations either 
at the child welfare consultation centres or at the hands of the 
municipal, district or State medical officers. 

In accordance with the instructions concerning the medical 
inspection of foster-children and illegitimate children, published 
by the Ministry of Public Health and Physical Training in 
agreement with the Ministry of Social Welfare, such children 
must, up to the age of 2 years, tmdergo regular medical 
examination and supervision by the maternal and child welfare 
consultation centres which are controlled by the Ministry of 
Public Health. The child is registered at the centre not later 
than fourteen days after birth, or at the time when he first comes 
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under supervision. Such children are regularly taken to the 
consultation centre at least once every three months, unless 
otherwise decided by the consulting doctor. 

Children between the ages of 2 and 6 years are registered at 
the same consultation centre, and must undergo quarterly 
medical examination. Older children, up to the age of 14, are 
similarly registered at the consultation centre and must undergo 
medical examination at least once a year. 

If there is no such consultation centre in the commune or group 
of communes, these children are medically examined by the 
State medical officer responsible for such duties in the area. 

The consultation centre, or the State medical officer of the 
area, must keep, in addition to the individual record of each 
child, another record on a special form, giving details of his state 
of health. On that form are entered any remarks by other 
doctors (special care, treatment prescribed during illness, reports 
on periods spent in medical establishments, holiday colonies, etc.), 
so that the record thus gives a general picture of the child’s 
health. 

Similar health records are kept in educational establishments 
for children with their own special medical attendant. 

In institutions for foster-children and illegitimate children, 
medical examination is carried out by the State medical officers 
responsible for such duties in the commune or group of communes. 

(k) Records to he kept hy the Supervisory Authorities. 

The inspection bureau or the child welfare association to which 
supervisory powers* have been delegated, must keep lists of 
children in foster-homes, of suitable foster-homes and of the 
district inspectors. 

For every foster-child, a record in duplicate must be kept, one 
copy for the supervisory authority or competent child welfare 
association and the other for the inspector. On this record must 
be noted all circumstances relating to the child and the foster 
parents, which may be of any importance for the care of the child. 

If the child is transferred to the district of another inspector, 
the record is transmitted to that inspector after the necessary 
changes have been made. If a child is transferred to the 
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jurisdictioxx of another supervi 3 ory authority, the former autho- 
rity must transfer both copies of the record, together with any 
other relevant documents, to the new supervisory authority. 

In the Czechoslovak Republic, there are, all told, 281,137 
children entered in the registers of foster-children and illegitimate 
children, and 22,502 inspectors. 

The total expenditure entailed by the supervisory system was 
Kc. 4,199,000 on December 81st, the greater part of which was 
attributable to the administrative expenses of the semi-oflScial 
child welfare associations. 

The authorities of the autonomous regional administrations are 
concerned only with general co-operation in the application of 
the law. The communes alone have the definite duty of notifying 
the names of children subject to inspection in their areas to the 
guardianship courts or to the semi-oflScial organisations entrusted 
with the work of supervision. 

The school authorities must report cases calling for action by 
the child welfare authorities. 

(1) Co-operation with Other Authorities. 

The administrative authorities of the commune, district and 
province are required to co-operate with the authorities super- 
vising children in foster-homes; particularly to report to these 
authorities the names of children in foster-homes in their loca- 
lities, cases requiring intervention and other information about 
such children, and in other ways to facilitate supervision. The 
school authorities are also required to give information in reply 
to enquiries and to report cases of school-f^hildren in need of 
assistance. 


(m) Penalties for Infringements of the Law. 

The law on the placing of children in foster-homes lays down 
penalties for infringement, particularly failure to obtain a permit 
for taking in a foster-child. Minor offences are punishable by 
fines to Kc. 1,000, or by imprisonment up to one month. Cri- 
minal offences, in this connection, are punishable under the 
Penal Code. 
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8. Placing in Families unbee the 1981 Law 
ON Juvenile Courts 

According to the 1981 Law on Juvenile Courts, children under 
14 years have no criminal responsibility. Those who have 
committed offences which would be punishable if committed by 
persons over 14 years of age may be placed in foster-homes if 
they fail to receive the proper care in their own homes. Educa- 
tion in foster-homes is also ordered when a minor is not receiving 
suitable home upbringing in his own family. The decision as to 
placing is made by the guardianship court. Yoimg persons 
between 14 and 18 brought before a juvenile court may also 
be placed in foster-homes. 

The guardianship court may decide on such measures even if 
the minor is acquitted or if the proceedings are discontinued, or 
even if it is persuaded, on any grounds whatsoever, that such 
measures are necessary for the welfare of the child in moral 
danger. A criminal or other court, or even a public authority, 
may adopt such preventive measures in case of urgent necessity. 
If the criminal court finds the minor guilty, it may refrain from 
imposing any penalty, or sentence him with or without suspension 
of application. 

In all cases, the criminal court may place the minor in a family 
with a view to supervise his re-education, whenever it is impossible 
to ensure his proper upbringing and education in his own family 
or the family in which he is living, and if there are no grounds 
for committing him to an institution under stricter discipline. If 
the minor has served a sentence of detention, the supervisory 
board of the reformatory may also order that, before his release, 
the minor should be placed in a foster-home for re-education. 

Education in a foster-home lasts as long as is necessary, but 
may not continue beyond the age of 21. The guardianship 
court decides how long such education is to last; it may also 
remove the minor from a foster-home to place him in an insti- 
tution or under supervision, and vice versa. The guardianship 
court supervises all these measures with the help of organisations 
for the protection of young people brought before the courts or 
of inspectors supervising the education of minors placed in 
foster-homes. The cost of placing a delinquent minor in a foster- 
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home is included in the costs of the legal proceedings ; the Govern- 
ment advances the necessary sums, subject to repayment by the 
young offender, though he is, in fact, usually unable to do so. 

Such expenses are, however, guaranteed by the person who, 
according to civil law, has the duty of bearing the cost of the 
minor’s education; but only in part — namely, to an amount 
corresponding to the cost of feeding and educating the minor in 
his own family for a period equal to that of his stay in the foster- 
home. Should it be considered, however, that such person has 
contributed to the minor’s delinquency, he is required to pay the 
whole of the minor’s expenses during his stay in the foster-home. 

The following table shows the increase, in recent years, in the 
number of cases in which the criminal court has decided to place 
minors in foster-homes for education, the figures of cases in which 
minors were committed to institutions being added for comparison ; 


Year 

Number of cases placed 

1 In foster-homes 

In institutions 

1934 

90 

135 

1935 

115 

217 

1936 

129 

280 


4. Training of Staff 

Prior to 1917, social workers were usually untrained and 
unpaid. 

The first school for the training of social workers was founded 
by the Child Welfare Commission of the Province of Bohemia 
and the Society for the Organisation and j^aintenance of the 
Girls’ High School at Prague, VII, in 1918, under the name of 
'' College of Social Welfare for Women The first school-year 
began on October 7th, 1919. The syllabus covered one year, 
later extended to a year and a-half, and afterwards to two years, 
starting from the school -year 1929/30. The school was closed 
in 1936, when the Rockefeller subsidy made it possible to found 
a State school at Prague known as the Masaryk School of Public 
Health and Social Welfare, for the training of health visitors and 
social workers. The training course in this school lasts two 
years and is attended by women students belonging to both the 
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Czechoslovak and German sections of the co*mmunity. This 
school ranks higher than the ordinary secondary schools. 

In the Czechoslovak Republic, there are also a few other schools 
for the training of social workers. There are the special courses 
in social assistance work at the schoolsof Hofice, Brno and 
Turcansky Sv. Martin, and at certain of the schools of domestic 
economy and women’s vocational schools. 

An effort has been made to raise the standard of courses given 
in such schools, and to organise a system of training in welfare 
work for men, as it has been found necessary to provide for the 
theoretical and practical training of the staff employed in all the 
branches of social welfare work, both the public work carried 
out chiefly by the Government and the communes, and the 
private work done by a number of voluntary associations. 

FRANCE 1 

1. History of the Regulation of Child-placing 

The earliest information on the legislative regulation of the 
placing of children in foster-families in France dates apparently 
from 1761, when regulations were issued for the placing of depen- 
dent children in rural families, boys until 14 and girls until 16. 
Specified amounts were to be paid to the foster-parents. Insti- 
tutions were to be used only as receiving homes. Similar prin- 
ciples were followed in the legislation of 1797, which provided 
that deserted children in good health be placed in rural families 
for pay, instead of institutions as formerly. The local authorities 
paid for the maintenance of these children. The foster-families 
were required to seiM the children to school and were rewarded 
with cash premiums if they took good care of them. If a foster- 
family did not wish to keep a child beyond the age of 12, he was 
placed with a farmer or was apprenticed to an artisan. Detailed 
provisions for supervision of the children were also prescribed; 
and the provincial authorities were required to see that these 
provisions were carried out. Another Law on the same subject 
was enacted in 1811. It placed on the department the 


1 This summary was prepared by Mrs. Anna Kalet Smith, of the Children’s 
Bureau, United States Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
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responsibility for the supervision of placed-out children. A Law of 
1869 deals with the cost of care of dependent children, including 
premiums to foster-parents for good care of the children. 

According to a circular issued on July 15th, 1904, by the 
Minister of the Interior, some of these laws were never enforced, 
and practices of doubtful legality had developed. This legis- 
lation was repealed in 1904 by the Law on the Care of Children 
under the Public Assistance Authorities (Loi sur le service des 
enfants assistes), which preserved the principle of departmental 
supervision over foster-children introduced in 1811. The authors 
of that Law were said to have been prompted both by humani- 
tarian motives and by a desire for a uniform system of child care 
throughout the country. 

At present, the public authorities exercise supervision over 
children placed in families either by those authorities (assisted 
children), or by institutions or private persons normally engaged 
in the placing of children (supervision organised by the Law of 
January 14th, 1938). 

Further, children who are placed in foster-families or who are 
granted public assistance remain until 3 years of age under medical 
supervision, as organised by the Law of December 23rd, 1874, 
on the Protection of Young Children. 

2. Child-placing by the Public Authoeities 

I, Placing of Dependent and Deserted Children and Orphans, 

The Law of 1904 on the Care of Children by the Public Assis- 
tance Authorities and its amendments provide, among other 
measures, for the placing in foster-families by the public autho- 
rities of the following categories of children : 

(1) Children whose parents are unable to care for them 
because of lack of resources and for whose care temporary 
aid is given to the parents from public sources in order to 
prevent desertion; such children may be placed in foster- 
homes, and the payments are then made to the foster-parents ; 

(2) Children left without any care or means of support 
because one of the parents has been placed in a hospital or 
imprisoned; 
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(8) Children deserted by their father or mother or both 
parents, whether or not the parents are known; 

(4) Orphans without any means of support. 

Minors remain under the protection of the public assistance 
authorities until they are 21, save in exceptional circumstances 
(handing over of children to their parents by administrative 
decision — , wards — or by a decision of a court — children under 
guardianship — marriage, adoption). Only the provisions relating 
to the age of children entitled to assistance designed to obviate 
desertion are fixed by departmental regulations; these pensions 
vary according to the Departments. 

(a) General Rules on the Placing of Children under 14. 

The rules for the care of children of school age, which was 
raised from 18 to 14 in 1986, differ from those for the care of 
older children. The department pays the foster-parents for the 
care of children under 14. Such children are usually placed in 
rural families; the care given them must approach as nearly as 
possible that which they would receive in their own families. 

Before a child is sent from the receiving home to a foster- 
family, he must be examined by the physician of that institution 
and must have a certificate to the effect that he is well and free 
from contagious disease. Sick children and problem children are 
not placed in families. Children who show exceptional abilities 
may be placed in families residing near the educational establish- 
ments where they pursue their studies or be placed in such 
establishments as boarders. Brothers and sisters must be placed, 
so far as possible, in the same families, or at least in the same 
commune. • 

(b) Choice of Foster-family, 

The law itself contains no specifications as to the choice of the 
foster-family, but the authorities in charge of the administration 
of the law have issued at various times regulations on this subject. 

The children can be placed only if the hygienic and moral 
conditions of the home are satisfactory. The house must be 
clean and wholesome; the foster-parents themselves must be 
healthy, clean, honest and industrious; and, in general, they must 
be capable of setting the children a good example. 
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After these conditions are fulfilled, the inspectors placing the 
children are required to choose preferably families which seem 
likely to become attached to the children and to bring them up as 
their own. It has been stated that all the regulations on this 
subject aim at making the position of the placed-out children 
similar to that of the foster-parents’ own children. 

(c) Duties of Foster-parents, 

A contract is made between the authorities placing a child and 
the prospective foster-parents. Some clauses in the contract 
have been prescribed by legislation; others have been added as 
a result of experience. The points covered in the contract are 
also enumerated in the child’s individual booklet, which is kept 
by the foster-parent. Among the provisions introduced as a 
result of experience may be mentioned the requirement that the 
child must have a bed of his own. Perhaps the most important 
of the legislative essentials is that the foster-parents send the 
children to school as prescribed by the law on compulsory school 
attendance. 

(d) Payments to Foster-parents. 

The foster-parents receive from the department a definite 
monthly payment. The minimum amount of the monthly 
payment is determined, after investigation, by the central 
authorities and by consultation with the departmental authorities. 
The purpose of prescribing a minimum amount is to safeguard 
the child against possible attempts at excessive economy by the 
departmental authorities, by whom these payments are made. 
These minimum amounts vary in the different localities according 
to the cost of living and the prevailing wages. They are published 
annually in a schedule accompanying the law on appropriations, 
and are changed every five years.^ The departmental authorities 
are permitted by law to increase these amounts. 

Baby-linen or clothing is supplied by the service every year : 
the cost of school requisites is paid direct to the masters. 

The monthly payments are made as long as the child is required 


^ Article 55 of the previously mentioned Law of 1904 on the Care of 
Children under the Public Assistance Authorities. 
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to go to school. With the permission of the administrative 
council of the department, payments may be extended beyond 
the age of compulsory school attendance when the child’s physical 
condition makes him imable to work, or when a child with excep- 
tional mental abilities is allowed to continue his education. 

A foster-parent who has taken good care of a child for ten years 
and has sent him to a public school regularly may be given by the 
department a premium at the and of the child’s compulsory 
school attendance period (Law of 1904, Article 28), The amount 
of this premium, which is optional for the department, is deter- 
mined by the departmental authorities. In 1935, the premium 
in the Department of the Seine amounted to 50 francs each to 
the foster-parent and foster-child and 40 francs to the teacher. 
Premiums may also be paid to good foster-parents sending the 
children to private schools. The decision is made in such cases 
by the prefect. The departments are also authorised to pay 
other premiums to foster-parents. 

(e) Legal Authority and Supervision. 

(i) Local Supervision. — The organisation of the service is in the 
hands of the General Board (Conseil general) ; but supervision of 
the placing of children is carried out by the Inspector of Public 
Assistance. 

All the children are visited at least once a year, the youngest 
being visited by medical inspectors of the Department for the 
Protection of Young Children and supervised by visiting nurses. 

Medical officers are employed for giving young children physical 
examinations at specified intervals; dental care is also provided 
by the departments^ 

(ii) Organisation of Inspection System and Functions of Depart- 
mental Inspector, — The organisation of the inspection system in 
the departments was first prescribed in the Law of 1904 on the 
Care of Children under the Public Assistance Authorities and 
later in a Special Decree of 1925. 

In all departments, except in the Department of the Seine, 
which includes Paris, the work is in charge of an inspector whose 
functions are as follows : (1) to find foster-homes and places of 
apprenticeship and employment for foster-children; (2) to make 
agreements with the prospective foster-parents and employers; 
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(3) to suggest to the prefect measures for the care of foster- 
children; and (4) to keep a supply of clothing for the foster- 
children with a record of incoming and outgoing articles. The 
inspector also exercises supervision at the homes of all the 
children, and carries out the duties of guardian, which are 
delegated to him by the prefect. 

The inspector has authority to remove children from foster- 
homes in urgent cases, provided he reports immediately to the 
prefect. He is required to send to the prefect an annual report, 
including a financial statement for the year and estimates for the 
following year (Article 32). 

The staff of the Inspectorate of Public Assistance is composed 
for each department of : 

1 inspector or inspectress; 

1 or more sub-inspectors or sub-inspectresses ; 

1 clerk. 

The number of sub -inspectors in each department varies with 
the importance of the assisted children’s service, and the service 
for the supervision of the laws on assistance, with the execution 
of which the sub-inspectors are also entrusted. The decision 
regarding the importance of these services is left to the Minister. 

At least three-fourths of the inspectors are appointed from 
among assistant inspectors who are eligible for promotion, and 
one-fourth may be appointed following a competitive exami- 
nation. The men and women assistant inspectors are appointed 
following a competitive examination. The Decree of 1925 gives 
a list of persons entitled to take the examination for assistant 
inspectors. Among those mentioned are the following persons : 
clerk inspectors with at least three years of experience; persons 
with experience in child-placing and the supervision of placed-out 
children; principals of public vocational schools; employees of 
the national department concerned with public health and assis- 
tance; specified employees of the prefecture; and persons with a 
diploma of physician, lawyer, pharmacist or teacher. The 
applicants must be French citizens between 25 and 30 years of 
age. As a temporary arrangement, graduate nurses were per*^ 
mitted to take the first examination after the enactment of the 
previously mentioned Decree of 1925. 
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(iii) Supervision by Departmental and National Authorities . — 
In every department except the Department of the Seine, the 
prefect is the highest authority in charge of the work of placed-out 
children. There is also a special committee (Article 03 of the 
Law of 1904) appointed by the administrative council, meeting 
at regular intervals, to which all measures taken since its last 
meeting must be reported. The committee expresses its opinion 
on all questions submitted by the prefect and makes suggestions 
to him. An annual report must be presented by the committee 
to the administrative coxmcil of the department. 

The prefect transmits every year to the Minister of the Interior 
(Article 34) the annual report of the committee, the annual 
report of the inspector, and the decisions made by the adminis- 
trative council of the department, together with his own obser- 
vations. All these documents are sent by the Minister to the 
Superior Council on Public Assistance. 

In the Department of the Seine, assisted children are not placed 
out in that department, but are distributed among some twenty 
placing agencies in the provinces. 

In some departments, in addition to the above officials, the 
authorities employ regularly public health nurses for visiting the 
placed-out children. 

Annual reports on the work in the department are sent to the 
administrative council of the department. 

Changes in the general supervision over the work with placed- 
out children throughout the country are expected as a result 
of a Decree of January 2nd, 1937, which provides for the establish- 
ment of the office of Inspector-General of Child Welfare Work 
(Inspecteur gen^rak des Services de TEnfance). The Inspector- 
General together with an assistant Inspector-General were placed 
under the authority of the Minister of Public Health. The 
Inspector-General is to be appointed from among the oj0&cials of 
the Ministry of Public Health possessing prescribed qualifications 
as regards knowledge of child welfare work, rank and length 
of service. 

(f) Care of Foster-children above School Age. 

The cost of the service is divided between the State, the depart- 
ment and the communes which pay for the board of a foster- 
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child until the end of the school attendance period, which is 
14 years, unless an extension is given by the administrative 
council of the department. This may be the case with children 
in poor health or children who, because of their exceptional 
ability, are allowed to continue their education. 

As soon as payment for the care of the child ceases, the child 
is apprenticed, in the majority of cases to farmers. A Law of 
1965 provides that children unaccustomed to farm life may be 
placed in schools or in apprenticeship with artisans in cities. 
The inspectors are required to be careful in the selection of an 
occupation and to avoid trades harmful to the child’s health or 
presenting insufficient prospects of a livelihood. The depart- 
mental authorities are required to supply the child with an 
outfit of clothes and to make a written contract determining the 
conditions of his apprenticeship and care. The child may be 
left with the same foster-parents with whom he has been living 
if this is to his advantage. 

Detailed regulations on the care of foster-children after they 
become 14 years old and for whose care payments to the foster- 
parents are to be discontinued have been prescribed in the 
Department of the Seine. The department is authorised to keep 
in foster-families beyond the age of 14 and pay for their board 
children who are in delicate health or whose physical development 
is retarded, so that it would be inadvisable to send them to work. 
Children who are able to do only a moderate amount of work 
may be left with their foster-family on condition that they do 
some work for their board. Healthy children who are paid for 
their services may be left with their foster-parents if this is 
advantageous to the children. 

II. Placing of Ill-treated and Morally Neglected Children, 

Deprivation of the paternal power may be pronounced in 
virtue of the Law of July 24th, 1889, in regard to children over 16. 

When the court has pronounced deprivation of the paternal 
power, this power may be delegated to the Department of Public 
Assistance, and the child is then admitted into the category of 
wards. The paternal power may be delegated to an institution 
or a private person, and the children thus placed out are under 
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the supervision of the Prefect of the Department (Decree of 
1907). The Decree of 1907 is of a very restricted application, 
since it only affects children placed in institutions or with private 
persons in cases where the parents have been deprived of the 
paternal power. 

As soon as a child is removed from his parents’ home and 
placed under the supervision of a prefect, a notice to that effect 
must be sent to the prefect. The prefect must ask within a week 
the individual or agency exercising parental authority to provide 
him within two weeks with the child’s address, information about 
the child’s past history and health and the last known address of 
his parents. Every change of residence must be reported to the 
prefect within a week. 

According to the Decree of 1907, the purpose of the supervision 
is to see that the conditions in the foster-home are good from the 
point of view of hygiene and morals; that the child receives 
proper care in case of illness, attends school and receives voca- 
tional training; that he is paid a fair wage for any work in which 
he may be engaged; and that a part of his pay is deposited in a 
savings bank to his name. 

An individual card is given for each child by the prefect to 
the foster-parent. On that card, notices are made of the physical 
examinations given to the child, and of the deposits made in his 
savings account. The prefect or the inspectors must note on 
this card their visits, which must be at least annual, and remarks 
in connection with those visits. 

In January and July of each year, the foster-parent must send 
to the prefect a copy of the notes made on the card during the 
preceding six months. 

For special investigations, the prefect may appoint private 
persons who seem to be qualified for that purpose. The Decree 
of 1907 authorised the prefect to use the services of women, 
apparently as unpaid volunteers, for visiting girls. Later legis- 
lation provided for the appointment of regularly employed women 
inspectors. 

The supervision of assisted children and the conditions of their 
placing are governed by the Law of June 27th, 1904, and not by 
the Decree of 1907. 
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III. Placing of Wayward and Delinquent Children. 

Placing in a private family is one of the measures prescribed 
in Article 16 of the Law of 1912 on Juvenile Courts for dealing 
with morally neglected^ wayward and delinquent children under 
18 called before such courts and wayward children whose parents 
report them to the court. Article 876 of the Civil Code, which 
heretofore authorised the father to ask the court for the arrest 
of a child under 16 with whose behaviour he was seriously dis- 
satisfied was amended in 1935 to permit the court to place the 
child until the age of 21 either in an institution or with a private 
person approved by the proper authorities. The private person is 
required to take measures for the child’s protection and education. 

8. Work of the Service Social de l’Enfance 

In their work of child-placing, the juvenile courts and other 
public and private agencies are aided by several official, semi- 
official and private organisations. One of the most important of 
these organisations in the Department of the Seine is the semi- 
official “ Service social de FEnfance en Danger moral ”, estab- 
lished in Paris in 1928, at the request of two judges, for the 
purpose of aiding the work of the juvenile court. This organi- 
sation, through the social workers employed by it, investigates the 
cases brought before the juvenile court, reports its findings to the 
judge and makes suggestions. Before a child is removed from 
his family, various measures are taken by the Service social for 
improving the situation in the home. If a decision is made to 
place a child in a foster-family, the Service secial finds a suitable 
family, and, following the child’s placement, supervises the con- 
ditions in the home, the care given the child, his education, the 
use of his spare time, his associations and other circumstances of 
his life. 

In the course of its work, the Service social provides the children 
with physical and mental examinations, vocational guidance, 
reading material, clothing and other necessities. The Service 
social co-operates with schools, vacation camps, clinics, other 
agencies working for the welfare of children and yoimg people, 
and with the previously mentioned Assistance publique, to which 
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agency some of the children are referred for placing in foster- 
families. The good results of this co-operation are often men- 
tioned in the annual reports of the Service social. This organi- 
sation is maintained by subsidies from the national treasury, the 
Department of the Seine and several municipalities, and by 
private gifts. 

The Service social of Paris began to function in May 1923 with 
one trained social worker; in 1936, it had twenty-eight such 
workers and five clerical workers ; in addition, a number of women 
work as volunteers. More than 20,000 children and adolescents 
had been cared for by that agency since its establishment. Accord- 
ing to a report of the Service social for 1933, similar agencies were 
being organised in several other cities. 

Besides the Service social de I’Enfance, there are other agencies 
in Paris which aid the juvenile court in its investigations and its 
work of placing children and ensuring supervision over them. 
Among these agencies may be mentioned the Sauvegarde de 
I’Adolescence (Safeguarding Adolescence), the Marraines sociales 
(Social-service godmothers — ^who are particularly interested in 
young girls), and the Section de Protection pour Mineurs. 

4. Training or Visiting Personnel 

Some of the visitors have training in social service; others are 
trained nurses who may have studied social service in addition. 
Although untrained volunteers are still used for visiting foster- 
homes, there is a tendency to replace them with paid and trained 
workers. On December 21st, 1935, the administrative council of 
the Department of the Seine ordered that, beginning with 
January 1st, 1936, all persons on the pay-roll of that department 
as visitors of placed-out children must have official diplomas 
(dipl&mes d’fitat) from schools of social service recognised by the 
Government. 

A circular of October 26th, 1936, addressed by the Minister of 
Public Health to the prefects, ordered that nurses employed by 
public and private agencies — ^for visiting in connection with 
maternal and child- welfare work — ^must have official diplomas. 

In the suburbs of Paris, eighteen women are employed by the 
office of the prefect of the police for visiting the foster-parents 
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and teaching them the care of the fo$ter-children’s health. They 
are required to have official diplomas. 

There are five schools of social service in Paris and several in 
other cities. One of the best known schools of social service is 
the Ecole pratique de Service social in Paris. The course, which 
lasts for two years, consists of theoretical and practical subiects 
and a period of training in the best organised public and private 
welfare agencies. Graduates have been receiving since 1934 
official diplomas, which are now prerequisites for employment 
in many public and private agencies, 

GERMANY ^ 

1. History of Legislation on the Placing of Children 
IN Foster-homes 

With the growing industrialisation of Germany in the nine- 
teenth century and the consequent increase in the employment 
of women, the number of children placed in foster-homes also 
increased. Their mortality rate — ^particularly in the case of 
those of illegitimate birth — ^was so high that the need for special 
supervision soon became apparent. The Prussian Minister of 
the Interior was in 1840 authorised by the King to issue an order 
requiring a permit from the police to care for foster-children; 
in addition, supervision was to be established by the police 
whenever it was considered necessary. This order, which 
remained the basis of all legislation for the protection of foster- 
children in Prussia until 1922, when the National Child Welfare 
Law was enacted, provided for the supervision of children under 
4 years. Later, the age-limit was raised to 6 years. It was 
assumed that, after the age of 6, supervision by the school autho- 
rities was sufficient. Later experience showed, however, that 
neither the school authorities nor the school medical officers 
employed in some of the Prussian schools at that time were able 
to remedy the evils of improper foster-care and prevent the 
exploitation of older foster-children. 


^ This summary was prepared by Mrs. Anna Kalet Smith, of the Children’s 
Bureau, United States Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
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In Bavaria, detailed regulations on the care of foster-children 
were issued in 1871 as a part of the police code. The Grand 
Duchy of Hesse was the first to enact, in 1878, a special law on 
the protection of children under 6 years of age in both paid and 
free foster-homes; Sachsen-Altenburg in 1880, Liibeck in 1884 
and Hamburg in 1896 instituted the regulation of foster-home 
care of children under the ages of 7 years, 6 years and 8 years 
respectively. In addition, a number of municipalities issued 
their own regulations. 

There were two systems of supervision in these earlier regu- 
lations. In some States, it was necessary to obtain in advance 
a permit for taking a child; whereas in others a report was required 
after the taking of the child, and supervision followed such a 
report. The removal of the child was permitted in case of 
unsatisfactory conditions iu the home. 

Visiting of foster-children was introduced in some parts of 
Germany as early as the middle of the nineteenth century. In 
the beginning, it was done by voluntary workers under the 
auspices of private societies, excepting Leipzig and Saxony, 
where a salaried full-time woman visitor was appointed in 1858. 
About that time, persons interested in social welfare began a 
campaign for the appointment of paid instead of voluntary 
visitors and the transfer of supervision of foster-children from the 
police to social welfare agencies. One of the first results of that 
movement was the enactment of a law in Hamburg in 1910 by 
which the supervision of foster-children was transferred from the 
police to an official child welfare agency with paid social workers. 

The need for uniform standards in child care throughout the 
country, with efficiept administration by trained and paid social 
workers, has long been realised in Germany. The National 
Child Welfare Law, embodying many of the traditional aspi- 
rations of social reformers, was enacted in 1922. This law was 
considered at the time, both in Germany and abroad, as an impor- 
tant step forward. The law superseded the laws of the various 
States, with their often contradictory provisions, by a uniform 
national system of child welfare work by centralising the super- 
vision of such work, including the placing of children in foster- 
homes, in one national agency with State and municipal branches. 
It also emphasised the value of trained social service. The law. 
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which became effective in 1924, get forth general principles in 
accordance with which the States were required to enact their 
own laws and regulations. Some of the larger cities issued their 
own regulations. The Law of 1922 is still in effect, but plans 
for its replacement by a new law are often mentioned in German 
child welfare literature. 

2. Regulation of Foster-home Placement 
UNDER THE NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE LaW OF 1922 

(a) Extent of Regulation. 

The National Child Welfare Law of 1922 regulates the super- 
vision of normal children under 14 years of age placed in foster- 
homes by their own parents or guardians, and of dependent, 
neglected and wayward children and children under public 
guardianship placed by public authorities. Children of illegiti- 
mate birth, even if they live with their mothers, are also super- 
vised in the same way as foster-children. Supervision applies to 
the above categories of children, who are placed for a “ consi- 
derable length of time ” in homes of persons not related to them, 
whether for paid or free foster-care. It applies also to children 
who stay in those homes for part of each day. The term “ consi- 
derable length of time ” is not defined in the national law, and 
the definitions given in the State laws vary, although some of 
them specify a minimum period of six weeks. 

The raising of the age-limit to 14, as compared with 6 or 8 years 
in the previous State laws, and the extension of supervision to 
children in free foster-homes and to those who remain in the 
foster-home only part of the day are considered among the most 
important innovations in the Law of 1922. 

Supervision does not apply to the following categories of 
children ; 

(1) Children of legitimate birth cared for by relatives, 
whether by blood or marriage, to the third degree, unless 
these persons make a business of taking foster-children 
for pay. 

(2) Children of legitimate birth who, because they attend 
school at a distance from home, spend a part of the day with 



unrelated families or reside with such families, provided 
these families are approved by the school authorities. 

(8) Children of legitimate birth who, by arrangement 
made in advance, stay in the free foster-home for a short 
time. If a charge is made, the children are placed under 
supervision. 

(4) Children of illegitimate birth who are in good financial 
circumstances and whose welfare seems to be assured, and 
those who bear the family name of the mother’s husband and 
live with her and her husband. 

(b) Conditions for issuing Permits, 

Article 20 of the National Child Welfare Law of 1922 provides 
that every person taking a foster-child must obtain a permit in 
advance, whereas previously a subsequent permit was suiBRcient 
in a number of the German States. In urgent cases, however, a 
child may be taken without a permit, but application for one 
must be made immediately. The permit is issued to specified 
foster-parents, for a specified foster-child and a specified dwelling, 
and, for this reason, every change must be reported by the 
foster-parents. 

The conditions for granting a permit, the tfme of its expiration 
and conditions for its recall are regulated by each State. The 
authority to grant and cancel permits was delegated by the Law 
of 1922 to the local child welfare bureaux.^ 

In Prussia, the request for a permit must be presented in 
writing and must give the full name, date of birth and religion 
of the foster-child, tlje name, position and address of his parents 
and details about their home, and similar information regarding 
the proposed foster-parents. 

A statement of principles made by the Prussian Minister of 
Social Welfare early in 1924 for the guidance of the authorities 
issuing permits contains the following recommendations : 

(1) The dwelling should comply with the housing require- 
ments of the building code; the rooms occupied by the 
foster-child should be well ventilated; he should have his 


^ Jugendamt. 
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own bed; there should be the necessary toilet and washing 
facilities. It is also necessary to ascertain that the dwelling 
is not overcrowded, that there are no contagious diseases, and 
that the foster-child himself is free from such diseases. The 
child welfare authorities should work in the closest possible 
co-operation with the local public health service. A phy- 
sician should be consulted in all doubtful cases. 

(2) The foster-parents and other members of the family 
should be morally responsible persons and able to give the 
child, not only the necessary physical care, but the correct 
mental and moral training as well. 

(S) The economic situation of the family should be such 
as to preclude the danger of exploitation of the child’s 
working power and of the use of the money paid for his 
board for other purposes. 

In investigating the conditions in the home as a preliminary 
to issuing a permit, it is necessary to ascertain these particulars 
and also if the prospective foster-parents had previously or still 
have foster-children, and whether difficulties had arisen in this 
connection. A permit should be issued or refused in writing. 
It may be withdrawn when the situation requiring its issue ceases 
to exist, or when the foster-parents neglect their duties. The 
validity of the permit ends with the death of the foster-parent 
or the foster-child, and with a change of residence. 

In order to prevent undue delay in the issue of permits, many 
child welfare bureaux keep lists of approved and disapproved 
foster-homes. Such lists are particularly important, because the 
child welfare bureaux are often asked to §,uggest foster-homes. 

(c) Supervision Begulations. 

The Law of 1922 states briefly that foster-children are under 
the supervision of the local child welfare bureau, and that the 
details of supervision, particularly as it applies to the physical 
and moral welfare of the child, are to be regulated either by the 
National Government or by the State child welfare bureaux. 

Detailed regulations for such supervisions were subsequently 
issued in the different States. In Prussia, a circular issued on 
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May 17th, 1924, by the Minister of Social Welfare to governors 
of provinces prescribes the general rules to be followed in super- 
vising the care of children in foster-homes. The foster-parents 
are required to admit the agents of the local child welfare bureau 
at any time to their home, to allow the foster-child to give correct 
information on all matters concerning himself, and to present 
the child before specified authorities at specified intervals. 

Exemption from supervision, which is permitted by Article 25 
of the Law of 1922, may be granted by the local child welfare 
bureau, according to the Prussian regulations, only after a 
thorough investigation showing that the foster-parents are able 
and Y/illing to give the child proper care permanently, that their 
personalities are such that they may be expected to give the child 
proper moral training, and that their state of health and that of 
the child raises no doubts as to the wisdom of exemption from 
supervision. The child must have been in the foster-home two 
years, but shorter periods may be accepted. Exemption from 
supervision may be given for a specified time or permanently, and 
may be recalled at any time. 

The placing of a child in a foster-home, its removal from a 
foster-home, the death of a child, and any change of the foster- 
parents’ address must be reported in writing to the local child 
welfare bureau within three days. The death of a foster-child 
must be reported before the funeral, and must be accompanied 
by a medical certificate of the cause of the death. The local 
child welfare bureau may require a certificate from a medical 
officer in the Government service. Measures more or less similar 
to the above are prescribed in the other States. 

Although the law ^llowed the States to lower the age-limit for 
foster-children under supervision, if the introduction of the 
age-limit of 14 years resulted in an excessive increase in the 
amount of work, no use was made of this provision; on the 
contrary, the general tendency was to raise the local standards. 
Thus, in the free cities of Hamburg, Bremen and Liibeck, the 
regulations for the administration of the Law of 1922 prohi- 
bited the taking of children and young persons under 18 years 
of age into homes which are not suitable because of the personal 
circumstances ’’ of the prospective foster-parent or if proper care 
could not be expected in that home. In Hamburg, according 
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to the same regulations, all minors ^ placed by the child welfare 
authorities in foster-care, apprenticeship, domestic service or 
other employment are under the supervision of those authorities. 
In some States, the number of foster-children in a home was 
limited to two or three; unmarried men were allowed to keep 
foster-children only if a woman housekeeper was living with them. 
In a number of localities, special measures have also been pres- 
cribed for the protection of foster-children and foster-families 
against venereal disease and tuberculosis. 

At present, supervision includes all the circumstances of the 
child’s life, such as school attendance, church attendance, reli- 
gious instruction, participation in the youth organisations, beha- 
viour in the home and in the community; also his clothing, food, 
lodgings and health. The supervision is exercised by special 
inspectors employed by the public agencies caring for the child, 
or by the child welfare bureaux, or by private organisations 
authorised for that purpose by the Government. The latter pro- 
cedure is used throughout the entire Rhine Province. Teachers, 
clergymen, Government employees and other persons considered 
suitable and willing to undertake the task are used as inspectors 
(visitors) by the private child welfare society. The inspectors 
are required to report on the children every six months. Emer- 
gency cases must be reported without delay to the society, by 
which a special investigation is made. 

(d) Penalties for Violations of the Law. 

Penalties in the form of fines or imprisonment are prescribed 
for taking a child without a permit or for failure to make the 
required report, for keeping a child after tlTe withdrawal of the 
permit, for violating the conditions under which a permit was 
issued, for knowingly giving wrong information to the local child 
welfare bureau regarding the receiving or return of a child, change 
of address or the child’s death, or for burying a dead foster-child 
without the prescribed report. The penalties are prescribed only 
upon recommendation from the local bureau, which may, however, 
withdraw the recommendation in certain circumstances. 


^ According to the German Civil Code, a minor is a person under 21 years 
of age, or, in some cases, under 18 years of age. 
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(e) Participation of Private Agencies in the Work 
of the Official Child Welfare Bureaux. 

The local child welfare bureaux are permitted by law to dele- 
gate some of their tasks in connection with the care of foster- 
children to private agencies or individuals. It is in the matter 
of finding of foster-homes and the visiting of children that 
private forces have co-operated most frequently with the child 
welfare bureaux. The extent of this co-operation varies; inform- 
ation published in 1930 shows that 65% of all child welfare 
bureaux in Westphalia, Prussia, 57% of those in East Prussia, 
and 45% of those in the Rhine Province were assisted in their 
placing work by private agencies. In the supervision of children 
in foster-homes, 65 % of the child welfare bureaux in East Prussia 
were helped by private agencies; in several other provinces, this 
varied from 50% to 60%. The extent of private participation 
in the work of placing and visiting was lowest in the city of 
Berlin, which was attributed to the large staff of trained social 
workers in the Berlin child welfare bureau, and to the placing of 
many children from Berlin in foster -homes outside the city. 

(f) Payments for the Care of Foster-children. 

Payments to the foster-parents vary according to the cost of 
living and other local circumstances; in general, they are adjusted 
to working-class standards of living, because it has rarely been 
possible to find a foster-home among middle-class families. In a 
number of places, the public authorities add various articles, 
such as milk, medicines, clothing and shoes, to the cash payment 
for the care of children placed by them. Medical care is also 
provided by the public authorities. In some parts of Germany, 
the rates of pay increase as the child grows older; in others, the 
rates decrease. The custom of reducing the pay for older children 
has been much criticised, because of the danger of exploitation 
by the foster-parents. The need of more food during the years 
of growth, the more costly clothing and the educational costs in 
the later years of the school attendance period are additional 
reasons for not lowering the payment for the care of older children. 
In reply to this, it has been pointed out that the young child 
requires much more attention and care than older children. 
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(g) Nature of Foster -families. 

The number of available foster-homes increased with the 
deterioration of economic conditions in recent years. Since the 
autumn of 1981, foster-homes had become available among the 
better situated classes, such as marchants and better paid 
Government employees, whereas they were previously available 
only among the working and lower middle classes. The change 
is attributed to economic conditions. It is believed that the 
quality of the foster-homes declined in recent years, because 
the foster-mothers are said to be more interested in the financial 
consideration than formerly. According to recent information, 
no child is placed in a family the head of which is imemployed; 
but the child is not removed if the head of the family becomes 
unemployed subsequently to the placing of the child. The foster- 
mother must not be engaged in employment outside the home, 
and the child must not be kept in a day nursery or similar insti- 
tution for even half a day. Preference is given to rural foster- 
families on account of the back-to-the-land movement that has 
spread in Germany in the last few years and the crowded living 
conditions in the cities. 

(h) Supervisory Authorities, 

The local child welfare bureaux supervise all children in foster- 
homes, including those placed by parents or guardians, public 
or private agencies. Every community or group of small com- 
munities has such a bureau. The National Child Welfare Law of 
1922 provides that each State shall establish a child welfare 
bureau to advise and to help the local bureaux in various ways, 
and to ensure uniformity of action throughout the States. The 
law permits small States to combine and establish a joint child 
welfare bureau. 

8. Difficulties in the Administration of the Law 
(a) Frequent Failure to report Placing, 

An investigation made in 1927 in various parts of Germany 
revealed that many cases of foster-children were not reported, 
which was contrary to the law. This circumstance was attri- 
buted to imfamiliarity with the law and to fear of supervision, 
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particularly in the cases of older children who could be used for 
domestic service or other work. Foster-families moving to 
another district often failed to make the required report of the 
new address to the authorities. In such cases, children were 
often discovered when the foster-parents applied for relief. The 
requirement to report cases on special forms which contain 
questions often difficult to answer also prevented reporting, 
particularly in rural districts. As a result of this incomplete 
reporting, many children often remain without supervision for 
varying periods of time. 


(b) Defects of Foster-homes : Difficulties of Inspection. 


The poor quality of rural foster-homes with their frequent 
lack of sanitation, the frequent opposition of foster-parents, and 
sometimes of public authorities, to improvements mged by the 
visitors, and the unwillingness, due to financial reasons, on the 
part of some rural communities to co-operate with the child 
welfare authorities were pointed out as obstacles to a better 
administration of the law. Exploitation of foster-children in 
farmers’ families was another difficulty. Protection of foster- 
children was found to be particularly difficult among poorer 
families, as such families could not understand why foster- 
children should be given better care than their own children. 

The National Child Welfare Law of 1922 (Article 27) has given 
the local child welfare bureau authority to remove a child from 
a bad foster-home immediately if there is danger in delay. But, 
in practice, such a step often requires much effort and time, and 
in some cases, despite the danger of delay, it can be taken only 
after a serious struggle, particularly when there is opposition 
on the part of the child’s mother or parents or foster-parents. 
The situation becomes complicated if there is difficulty in finding 
another foster-home. 

Another difficulty mentioned by some writers was the insuffi- 
cient number of visitors. The area assigned to each visitor was 
too large, so that each child could be visited not more than two 
or three times a year. 
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(c) Ministerial Circular criticising the Administration of the Law. 

A circular issued by the Prussian Minister of the Interior on 
July 24th, 1983, called attention to the failure of the local child 
welfare bureaux to give proper supervision to children in foster- 
homes. The Minister points out that serious abuses and even 
the death of foster-children had passed unnoticed by the bureaux 
on account of insufficient supervision and lack of co-operation 
between authorities. Foster-homes have often been changed, 
even with the knowledge of the authorities, without a report to 
the local child welfare bureau. Child welfare bureaux have often 
failed to take notice of children taken into foster-homes without 
the necessary permit and a thorough preliminary investigation of 
the homes. This circumstance undoubtedly leads to frequent 
changes of foster-homes, which is detrimental to the welfare of 
the child. 

In many places, the foster-homes are still inspected by the 
police authorities, although the National Child Welfare Law of 
1922 transferred this function to the child welfare bureaux, which 
are expected to employ trained and experienced social workers. 

The circular asks that henceforth more attention be given to 
this problem and states that the directors of the child welfare 
bureaux are made responsible for the enforcement of the law, 

(d) Suggestions for Improvement 

It has been often pointed out that the masses of the people 
do not know that a permit is required for the care of a foster- 
child. To familiarise people with this requirement is considered 
one of the means for improving the care of children in foster- 
homes. 

The present arrangement, whereby the payments for the care 
of foster-children are collected and delivered by the municipalities 
or other local administrative authorities, while the placing and 
supervision of the children are in the hands of the children’s 
bureaux, is also considered undesirable. It has therefore been 
recommended that the complete care of foster-children, and the 
collection and payments of funds be entrusted to one agency. 

The exemption from supervision under the present law of all 
children of legitimate bhth living with their relatives by blood 
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or marriage to the third degree has also been criticised, because 
of the many cases of exploitation and neglect of such children 
which have been discovered. It has therefore been found desirable 
to extend the application of the law to children of legitimate birth 
living with relatives other than grandparents, if their parents are 
dead, or fail to show any practical interest in them or to fulfil 
their duties. 

The age-limit of 14 is considered too low by some writers, 
who favour an extension of the supervision of children in foster- 
homes until the age of 16 or the end of the vocational training, 
because the foster-parents or the child’s guardian are very often 
unable to give the child proper care at the critical period between 
14 and 16 and to guide his vocational training. 

The exploitation of foster-children of school age placed with 
farmers’ families has also been a serious problem. The child 
welfare bureaux have been advised by students of social welfare 
to increase their supervision over these children. 

There has been criticism of the activities of fee-charging foster- 
home agencies. They have been considered harmful and super- 
fluous because a large number of the local child welfare bureaux 
and private child welfare societies serve as foster-home agencies 
without charge. In a few places, as in Bavaria and Thuringia, 
the charging of fees for finding foster-homes has been prohibited, 
and, in this way, undesirable agents have been eliminated. It 
has been pointed out, however, that the States have no legal 
right to do so, because such laws are contrary to the provisions 
of the German Industrial Code on the exercise of trades. The 
same authors also doubted whether the States had a legal right 
to prohibit unsuitable persons from acting as agents and to 
penalise them for violations of the law. 

The importance of close co-operation between the social 
workers visiting the foster-homes, public health authorities, the 
vocational guidance offices and other public and private welfare 
agencies has also been emphasised. 

4, Training op Visiting Personnel and of Foster-mothers 

Since the latter part of the nineteenth century, a movement 
has been developing for the replacement of voluntary part-time 
visitors without training by paid, full-time trained social workers. 
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Article 9 of the National Child Welfare Law of 1922 requires 
applicants for full-time positions to have had sufficient train- 
ing '' as child welfare workers with the child welfare bureaux. 
This training is to include at least one year of practical child 
welfare work. Various detailed regulations were issued by the 
States on the basis of this requirement. In Prussia, the Minister 
of Social Welfare, in a Decree of May 17th, 1924, emphasises the 
importance of employing a sufficient number of trained social 
workers. Even before the enactment of the National Child 
Welfare Law of 1922, State diplomas were required in Prussia 
for women social workers, including the visitors of foster -homes. 
Such diplomas were issued under a Decree of 1920, after successful 
completion of a two-year course in a school of social service 
approved by the Government. The minimum age for admission 
to such a school was 20 years; evidence of good health and 
a high school diploma were also required. Several substitutes 
were permitted for the latter, such as the diploma of a kinder- 
garten teacher or day nursery worker, a year of training in a school 
for nurses, or three years of practical social work without any 
diploma. A special programme was prescribed for persons 
intending to take up child welfare work. At the end of a two- 
year course, they had to take a State examination, which, if 
passed, was followed by a year of practical work. If the student 
was at the time 24 years old, she received a State diploma. 

In the years 1921-1926, regulations on State diplomas, some- 
what similar to those of Prussia, were issued in the States of 
Baden, Bavaria, Saxony, Mecklenburg-Schwerin and Wiirttem- 
berg, and in the free cities of Hamburg and Bremen. The various 
States of Germany also agreed to recognise eajph other’s diplomas. 
Special requirements for State diplomas for men child welfare 
workers were issued in Saxony, Prussia and Thuringia in 1926 
and 1927. 

The need for teaching foster-mothers the proper care of children 
has also been often discussed in recent years. Plans for the 
establishment of a school for that purpose were reported from the 
State of Hesse in April 1935. Courses lasting eight weeks were 
to consist of evening lectures and practical day-time instruction 
in day nurseries, kindergartens and other child welfare insti- 
tutions. Enrolment was to be limited to fifteen women, in order 
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to ensure snjBScient individual attention. Every woman satis- 
factorily completing the course was to be given a certificate. 
Such a certificate was to be required of every prospective foster- 
mother. Particular emphasis was placed on the closest possible 
co-operation among all the agencies interested in the courses, 
such as child welfare bureaux, local administrative authorities, 
private child welfare agencies and others. 

Short courses for the training of mothers, irrespective of the 
question of foster-children, have been given in the last few years 
in many parts of Germany under the auspices of women’s organi- 
sations. During 1935 and 1936, over 3,000 such courses were 
attended by 700,000 women. In some places, a certificate of 
attendance at such a course is required of foster-mothers. In the 
State of Baden, the Minister of the Interior ordered in 1935 that, 
in placing children in approved foster-homes, preference should be 
given to women who had attended a course for mothers. Women 
who were abeady caring for foster-children at the time of the 
issue of this order could be required to attend such a course; 
otherwise, the permit could be withdrawn. New permits were to 
be issued only to women who could prove attendance at such a 
course. Exemptions were permitted in special cases. 

5. Changes in the Administration of Child Welfare 
Legislation since 1938 

A change in the administration of the child welfare legislation, 
including that on the placing of children in foster-homes, took 
place in Germany in 1933 following the establishment of the 
National-Socialist iSocial Welfare Organisation. This organi- 
sation, with branches throughout the country, does its work 
through its members, of whom it had about six million in 1936. 
By decree of the Chancellor dated May 3rd, 1933, this organi- 
sation was appointed as the competent agency in the National- 
Socialist Party for the entire field of social welfare. Soon after 
the organisation began to function, the Government made use 
of a provision in Article 11 of the National Child Welfare Law of 
1922 which permits the transfer of some of the functions of the 
local child welfare bureaux to other agencies. A considerable 
part of these functions were therefore transferred to the child 
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welfare division of the National-Socialist Social Welfare Orga- 
nisation, among them the supervision of children in foster-homes 
and the finding of foster-homes, preferably free homes. 

Three years later, another organisation was called upon to 
do voluntary child welfare work, A Ministerial Decree of 
February 4th, 1936, provided for co-operation in child welfare 
work of the National-Socialist Social Welfare Organisation and 
the Hitler Youth.^ Protection of children in foster-homes is 
mentioned in the decree as one of the phases of child welfare 
work to which this co-operation is to apply. 

HUNGARY 2 

1. Introduction 

In Hungary, the care of dependent children, including their 
placing, was for centuries the function of private societies. 
Because of the limited resources of these societies and the lack of 
national unity in such a system, two laws were enacted in 1901 
(Laws VIII and XXI) by which the State assumed the care of 
children of destitute parents and of deserted and morally neglected 
children. The regulations for the administration of these two 
laws were issued in 1903. The decision in each case as to whether 
a child is entitled to State care is made by the public guardianship 
authorities. 

2. Procedure for placing Dependent Children 
IN Foster-homes 

Children under 15 years of age whose parents are unable to 
support them, or who have been deserted or morally neglected 
by their parents, are placed in a receiving home or other public 
institution if the public guardianship authorities decide that 
they are entitled to care by the State. At the home, each child 
is given a complete medical examination. An enquiry is made 
into his home life and the reasons for the State’s being asked to 


^ Organisation of young people under the auspices of the German 
Government. 

2 This summary was prepared by Mrs. Anna Kalet Smith, of the Children’s 
Bureau, United States Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
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provide for his maintenance. The results of this examination 
and enquiry constitute the child’s personal record. If the child 
is foimd to be physically and mentally normal, he is placed in a 
foster-family. The receiving home selects the village and the 
family. 

The local public guardianship authorities decide how long a 
child is to remain in the care of the State; the duration of the 
care in foster-homes is determined in each case by the director 
of the receiving home or other institutions placing the child. 

3. Type of Foster-family 

Children are placed mostly in farmers’ or artisans’ families. 
Rural localities are preferred, because the care of children is less 
expensive there and because it is considered advisable to keep 
children away from the temptations of city life. Homes of 
married couples are preferred to those of widowed or unmarried 
persons. 

A permit signed by the mayor and the local physician is 
necessary before a child may be taken into the home. The permit 
is issued to the prospective foster-parents, if they and all the 
members of their family are in good physical and mental health 
and of good character, and if their home is clean and wholesome. 
They must have an income other than the payment for the care 
of the foster-child. The number of their children, both alive and 
deceased, must be stated in the permit ; if the youngest child has 
died, the cause of death must be stated. If the prospective 
foster-parents have taken care of a child previously, a statement 
must be made in the above-mentioned permit of the quality of 
the care. No person is permitted to take care of a foster-child 
if he does not care for his own child properly. 

4. Duties of Foster-parents 

According to the regulations of 1903 previously mentioned, the 
foster-parents are required to care for the foster-children in the 
same way as for their own children. They must send them 
to school as prescribed by the compulsory school attendance 
law. They are also required to give them a religious education. 
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Adolescents must be taught a trade and trained in the habits of 
regular work, so that they may be able to earn their livelihood 
later. Foster-children under 12 years of age may not be required 
to do any work; those between 12 and 15 years of age only such 
work as is necessary for their vocational training. 

5. System of Child-placing : Payment for the Care 
OF Foster-children 

Because this makes supervision difficult, the public authorities 
placing children have not distributed them in small numbers 
throughout the country. Instead, several villages which are 
accessible have been selected for the purpose of placing. In 
these, the population is fairly well-to-do, the health conditions 
are good, and there is a school and a physician. From 30 to 
250 children are placed in each of such villages, or in two or three 
closely situated villages. This is called a colony of foster-children. 
The selection of suitable foster-homes is made by a woman 
supervisor appointed for each colony. 

The Government pays for the care of children placed in foster- 
homes by public institutions. The rate of pay is determined by 
the Minister of the Interior. Appropriations for this purpose are 
made from the national treasury. 

6. Supervision of Children in Foster-homes 

The immediate supervision of children in foster-homes is 
exercised by the woman supervisor, previously mentioned, 
appointed for each village. The director of the institution 
placing the children has general supervision. ' In addition to the 
regular supervision, committees established in each village parti- 
cipate in the supervision. 

The law provides that children between 2 and 7 years of age 
must be visited once in three months, and children over 7 years 
once in six months. The supervisor must, at the time of her 
visit, make an inspection of the home and ascertain the conditions 
there. (Supervisors often obtain improvements in the hygienic 
conditions of homes by insisting on improvements before allowing 
children to be placed in them.) 
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If the child falls ill, treatment is provided by the local 
physician. 

The foster-parent is responsible under the law for serious 
neglect of the child. If the foster-parent fails to give the child 
the proper education and training and does not take proper care 
of his health, the child is removed and no other child is ever 
placed with the family. 

7. Placing of Children brought before the 'Juvenile Court 

The juvenile court deals with children and young persons under 
18 who have committed an act punishable imder the law and 
with those who have committed no such act but who are morally 
neglected or wayward. When the judge finds that the conditions 
in the child’s home are harmful to the child’s physical or moral 
health or that the child’s conduct does not improve despite 
measures taken for that purpose, he may order the child to be 
placed in a foster-home. Children so placed are under the same 
supervision as the dependent and deserted children placed by 
the public guardianship authorities. 

8. Care of Young Persons leaving Foster-families 

It has been reported that more than half of the children in 
foster-families are claimed by their parents before they reach 
the age of 15. Children who have no parents are kept in the 
foster -homes until the age of 15, at which time the State aid 
comes to an end. In the cases of specially gifted children, 
however, the aid may be extended until the age of 18 years. 
When a child becomes old enough to leave the foster-home, the 
agency by which the child was placed in the home finds a suitable 
place of employment for him. Many children continue to work 
on the foster-parents’ farms and settle there. When a child 
shows exceptional mental ability or an inclination for some trade, 
the agency supervising foster-children in that district arranges for 
him to continue his studies or to enter into an apprenticeship. 

The authorities supervising children in foster-homes require 
them to finish the first six school standards even if, in order to do 
this, the children are compelled to remain at school after reaching 
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the age of 12 years, this being the age to which daily school 
attendance is required by law. Day continuation classes three 
times a week are compulsory until 16 years of age. 

ITALY 1 
1. Introduction 

The national regulation of the placing of children in foster- 
homes in Italy began in 1925 with the enactment in that year 
of the Law on Maternal and Child Welfare and on the National 
Bureau of Maternal and Child Welfare. The regulations for the 
administration of the law were issued in 1926. The law was 
codified in 1934. The law, which delegated to the Bureau the 
administration of various branches of child welfare work, also 
prescribes regulations for the supervision of children placed in 
foster-homes by public authorities and by private agencies and 
individuals. The supervision, and usually the placing, are 
entrusted to the local organs of the Bureau — ^the welfare com- 
mittees. Such a committee is established in every commune and 
consists of local government officials and private individuals 
active in maternal or child welfare work. The local committees 
are appointed by the chairmen of the provincial agencies or 
federations of the National Bureau of Maternal and Child Welfare. 
These provincial federations, consisting of all the maternal and 
child welfare agencies in the respective province, are directed by 
an administrative council which also supervises the maternal and 
child welfare work of all the local welfare committees in the 
province. General supervision of the child welfare work, includ- 
ing child-placing, throughout the country is exercised by the 
National Bureau. 

2. Placing of Children in Foster-homes by the Agencies 
OF THE National Bureau of Maternal and Child Welfare 

(a) Categories of Children placed. 

The categories of children placed in foster-homes or institutions 
by the local welfare committees previously mentioned are as 

^ This summary was prepared by Mrs. Anna Kalet Smith, of the Children’s 
Bureau, United States Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
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follows : (1) children who have been deserted by their parents; 
(2) children who are physically or morally neglected in their 
own homes; (8) wayward and delinquent children; and (4) healthy 
normal children living in families in which there are tuberculous 
persons. 

(b) Selection of Foster-homes and Procedure of Placing, 

Each provincial federation is required to keep a list of approved 
foster-homes. Every home, before being placed on the list, must 
be thoroughly investigated by the local welfare committee. 
Every member of the family must be in good health and of good 
character, and the dwelling must be clean and wholesome. The 
placing of a child in a foster-home is effected by the local com- 
mittee, and a medical officer attached to the committee is required 
to examine the child at the time of placing. A set of rules for 
the care, rearing and education of the child must be given to the 
foster-family, which must promise to comply with these rules. 

(c) Duties of Foster-parents : Payments for the Care of Children, 

Fathers and mothers in families with whom a child has been 
placed must treat him as if he were their own child. They must 
see that the child fulfils his religious duties and attends school 
regularly, and that he learns a trade suitable to his abilities. 

The foster-family is paid for the care of the child an amount 
which varies according to the case and the locality. The average 
is 75 lire a month, 

A foster-family may not place a child in another family without 
special permission frpm the local welfare committee. 

(d) Supervision of Children placed by the Local Welfare Committee. 

Every local welfare committee is required by the Law of 1925 
to keep a register of families which have foster-children under 
14 years of age in their homes and a list of children under 14 years 
placed in foster-homes. 

Women visitors, paid or voluntary, must be appointed by the 
welfare committee to supervise children under 14 placed in homes 
other than those of the parents or guardians. They must see 
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whether the foster-parents fulfil their duties toward the child, 
feeding and clothing him properly and giving him proper care 
during illness, whether he is abused or given work too difficult for 
his age; and whether he attends school as required by law'. 

The children in foster-homes must be examined at least once 
every two months by the medical officer attached to the local 
welfare committee. 

The committees may employ special child welfare agents 
to assist the members of the welfare committees in the selection 
of foster-homes and the placing and supervision of children under 
14 years in foster -homes. These agents are to be selected from 
among persons of good moral conduct, good character and dis- 
cretion. The conditions of their service and remuneration are 
determined by the individual committees. 

(e) Special Rules for the Supervision of Children removed 
from Families in which there is Tuberculosis. 

Healthy children living in a family in which there is a case of 
tuberculosis may be placed with a family in a rural area imder 
the regular supervision of the local welfare committee. 

Before the placing of such a child, the local w^elfare committee 
is required to investigate conditions in the prospective home, and 
to obtain information about it from the police authorities and the 
local public health officer. 

The physician is required to give the necessary treatment to 
a child so placed and to see that he is brought every month to the 
anti-tuberculosis clinic. 

For the purpose of making easier and more effective the pre- 
ventive care of the children removed from families with tuber- 
culous persons and placed in other families, the provincial feder- 
ations of the National Bureau of Maternal and Child Welfare 
may organise in various localities so-called placing centres 
for such children, under the supervision of the director of the 
nearest public anti-tuberculosis clinic. These placing centres 
consist of one or more villages or towns in which a large number 
of children are placed. The children at such centres must be 
in charge of healthy and intelligent foster-mothers and must be 
visited daily by a social worker trained in maternal and child 
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hygiene. This social worker must see that they are brought 
every month to the anti-tuberculosis clinic. She must also 
report to the physician of the clinic anj^- irregularities that may 
take place. 

(f) Special Rules for the Placing and Supervision of Neglected^, 
Wayward and Delinquent Children. 

The law makes provision for the placing of wayward and 
delinquent children and of those who are neglected physically or 
morally. If their parents are dead, or have been deprived of 
parental authority, or are unable to bring up their children 
properly, the local welfare committees may place these children 
with foster-families instead of institutions. 

In general, the children are to be placed in rural areas with 
families who have proved to be honest and industrious and to 
love children, who live in satisfactory quarters, and who have 
sufficient financial resources to care properly for the children 
placed with them. 

The local welfare committee is required to supervise these 
children, through volunteers or paid visitors, for the purpose of 
providing for their proper physical and moral development, and 
their general education and vocational training. The com- 
mittee must watch their care, guide them in their selection of 
vocations and help them to find a place of employment; and it 
must give them advice and moral support in order to prevent 
their return to their former ways of living. This supervision 
usually lasts until the age of 18 years. 

3, Supervision of Children under 14 Years placed 
IN Foster-homes by their Own Families 

Children under 14 years of age placed in foster-homes by their 
families, even if only for a part of each day, come under the 
supervision of the local welfare committee. Children who are 
placed with relatives by blood or marriage to the third degree 
do not come under this supervision unless these persons take 
children regularly into their homes for pay. A person caring in 
his home for foster-children under the age of 14 years is required 
to report the fact to the local welfare committee. 
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Reports must also be made in case of a change in the foster- 
parent’s residence, the child’s removal from the home, or his 
death. All reports must be made within forty-eight hours and 
must contain the child’s name and date and place of birth, and 
the name and address of the foster-parent and of the person 
placing the child. Failure to make such a report is pimishable by 
a fine of 50 to 500 lire. 

The members of the local welfare committee and the visitors 
employed by it must periodically visit every child in a foster- 
home. The local welfare committee and the visitors are required 
to determine whether the child has been placed in a home which 
is wholesome and in which the moral conditions are satisfactory, 
and whether the foster-parents are able to provide for the child 
the proper care and education, whether all the regulations of 
child-placing are observed, and whether he is given work too 
difficult for his age. 

When a child is found to be in a place which may endanger his 
health or with persons who through neglect, immorality, ignorance 
or bad conduct, or for other reasons, are unable to care for him 
and to educate him properly, the members of the local welfare 
committee, with the assistance of the police, must remove the 
child and place him in another family. 

Every member of the local welfare committee may be asked 
by the chairman of the committee to supervise children in foster- 
homes as prescribed by the above regulations and to report to 
him periodically. 

NETHERLANDS 

The placing of children for welfare purpcji^es in foster-homes 
has been practised in the Netherlands for some hundreds of years. 
The system was developed in the nineteenth century and has been 
more methodically applied since the beginning of the present 
century, side by side with the placing of children in institutions. 

Foster-home placing is of three types : first, placing with a 
view to the welfare and education of neglected and delinquent 
children; secondly, placing as a measure of public assistance 
•under the poor relief law; and thirdly, placing for the improve- 
ment of the health of ailing children who are unable to obtain 
the necessary care at home. 
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The first type of placing is in the hands of voluntary organi- 
sations, to which the children are confided; the child is placed by 
the organisation in a family, with a grant and under the super- 
vision of the Ministry of Justice. The children so placed are, 
in the first place, those who are put under the guardianship of 
private associations because their parents or guardians have been 
deprived of the paternal power or have been relieved of it at their 
own request; and, in the second place, delinquent children placed 
at the disposal of the Government. Certain special rules as to 
health, education, vocational training, supervision, etc., have 
been laid down by the Ministry of Justice. The associations are 
required to conclude with the foster-families written contracts 
containing various stipulations regarding the children’s care and 
education. There is no minimum or maximum age for the 
placing of children in foster-homes. The homes chosen are, as 
a rule, those of simple folk living in rural districts; but some are 
in towns. In the case of negligence on the part of the foster- 
family, the child is transferred to another family or to an insti- 
tution. Whether placing is in a family or an institution depends 
upon the character of the child concerned. 

The second type of foster-home placing is applied by com- 
munal, religious or private charitable institutions — ^for example, 
in the case of orphans or of children who are fatherless or mother- 
less. As responsibility for the application of the poor relief law 
under which such placing occurs lies with the Minister of 
the Interior, it is the latter who gives instructions for such 
placing and its supervision. In several respects, this second 
type of placing resembles the first. It may, for example, be 
of quite long duration, the children frequently remaining in the 
foster-home until their majority the age of 21 or marriage). 

The third type of placing in foster-homes includes the placing 
of school-children in families for a limited period for reasons of 
health. This system has been in force since 1907 and has been 
greatly developed since the war. The present tendency, however, 
is to place such cases in special convalescent homes or holiday 
institutions. This work is under the authority of the Public 
Health Department of the Ministry of Social Affairs, which makes 
- grants for it and supervises it. There is no standard form of 
contract for this type of placing. The homes chosen for the 
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purpose are naturally those of simple folk living in country 
districts. 

Comparative statistics of the results obtained through placing 
in foster-homes and institutions respectively are not available. 

Annex 

NETHERLANDS INDIES 

Orphans, children of parents deprived of parental authority 
and neglected and delinquent children may be placed in foster- 
homes by decision of the competent authorities. 

Immigrants under 18 years of age arriving without a '' legal 
protector and therefore subject to deportation under the 
immigration regulations, may also be admitted, under certain 
conditions, and placed in foster-homes. 

Children are entrusted to private child welfare organisations 
for placing. As far as possible, the cost must be met by the 
parents, but, where the latter are not able to bear the whole of 
the expense, payment is made by the Government in the 
cases specified by law, and, in other cases, by private 
organisations receiving Government subsidies in respect of their 
general activities. 

Except in the case of young immigrants, placing in foster- 
homes is used only to a very limited extent, as few suitable 
foster-homes are available. The foster-families are usually of the 
same social class as the children, or in some cases of a slightly 
higher class. Most foster-homes are found in towns. 

A Government Decree of 1928 provides-^ in all the above- 
mentioned cases where a Government subsidy is payable, for 
a contract to be made with the prospective foster-family before 
placing a child of parents deprived of parental authority. 

The contract must stipulate that the foster-home is to meet 
the requirements of a clean and wholesome dwelling and must 
specify proper feeding, clothing and medical attention for the 
child; the foster-parents undertake to send the child to an elemen- 
tary, and later to a vocational, school. Measures to prevent 
exploitation of the child must also be specified in the contract. 

Although the law does not contain detailed provisions on the 
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placing in foster-homes of delinquent children who have been 
sentenced on probation or provisionally released, arrangements 
are also frequently made with foster-parents for the placing of 
such children. 

The duration of the child’s stay in the foster-home is deter- 
mined by the authorities supervising the child; in any case, it 
ends when the child reaches the age of 18 or 21 years, according 
to the existing legal limitations, and, within those limits, to the 
circumstances of the case. 

Young immigrants maintained in foster-homes are allowed to 
remain in the country provisionally up to the age of 18, if their 
conduct in the foster-home is satisfactory. If, on reaching the 
age of 18, they are capable of earning their own living, or fulfil 
the other requisite conditions, they may settle permanently in 
the country. 

Children placed in foster-homes are usually under the super- 
vision of the organisation by which they were placed. General 
supervision is also exercised by the Department of Justice through 
its Inspectorate. 

Organisations failing to supervise children placed by them in 
a proper manner may be deprived of their Government subsidies. 
Children not receiving proper care in the family may be removed 
at any time. 

Young immigrants placed in foster-homes in large towns are 
under the supervision of the police, and elsewhere of other Govern- 
ment oiBBicials, unless they have been entrusted to private organi- 
sations. They are visited regularly and the foster-parents are 
required to give them proper care. 

Periodical reporlis on the treatment given to foster-children 
must be submitted to the higher authorities. In cases of neglect 
on the part of the foster-parents, young immigrants may be 
removed and placed with another family. 

POLAND 

The placing of children in foster-homes is practised in Poland 
in several communes as a form of aid to dependent children. 
The legislation on social welfare in Poland makes, however, no 
provision for the placing of children in foster-homes; it merely 
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assigns to the communes the duty of providing assistance to 
dependent children. The communes decide themselves on the 
methods of placing and issue their own regulations. There are 
also in Poland privately supported social welfare agencies, 
exclusively devoted to the placing of children in foster-homes, 
more particularly the Komitet umieszczania dzieci w rodzinach 
zastepczych w Warszawie, w Poznaniu i t.p. (Committee for the 
Placing of Children in Families, Warsaw, Posnah, etc.). 

Placing in foster -homes is applied only in cases of deserted 
children and orphans without means of support. The placing 
in foster-families of children who are in need of assistance but 
who still have both, or at all events one, of their parents does not 
lead to satisfactory results. The mother or father, taking advan-* 
tage of the foster-parents’ affection for the adopted child, are 
tempted to indulge in blackmail, or, again, they may wish to take 
back the child after it has been living for some years with the 
foster-parents; separation means a wrench for the foster-parents 
and, at the same time, a break in the education of the child, since 
the conditions under which it returns to its family are generally 
unsatisfactory from an educational point of view. 

Both theory and practice in Poland point to the conclusion 
that the placing of children in foster-homes should be employed 
only in the case of children who have neither father nor mother, 
a practice in keeping with Polish tradition, which stresses the 
importance of family unity and authority. Only in exceptional 
cases, when the parents are absolutely unsuitable or unable to 
supervise or educate the child, are they deprived of their parental 
rights. It is preferable, however, in such cases to place the child 
in an institution, where he can continue to see his parents and 
can be restored to his home at any time, if the parents mend 
their ways or if their circumstances improve. 

If a dependent child still has both parents or even only one 
parent, the commune prefers to give financial aid to the family 
and to leave the child at home, giving additional assistance, if 
necessary, in the form of recreation rooms, holiday camps and 
half camps, Jordan ” gardens (special gardens for children), 
recreation grounds and playing-fields, day nurseries, etc. 
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The age of the children placed in foster-families varies consi- 
derably according to individual cases. It is now generally 
agreed, however, that the most suitable age for placing is between 
2 and 5 years, when a child exercises its greatest charm and when 
the foster-parents quickly become attached to it. Younger 
children require more care, and not every foster-family is in a 
position to undertake the responsibility. Older children may 
have acquired certain faults or bad habits likely to alienate the 
sympathy of the foster-parents and hinder or even prevent the 
growth of real affection between the latter and the child who 
is entrusted to them. But the principle referred to is not abso- 
lute. The status and circumstances of the foster-family and its 
reasons for wishing to take over the education of the child are 
sometimes arguments for making an exception to this rule. 

Certain Polish communes have organised the placing of older 
children, which necessitates preparatory vocational training 
(Warsaw, Lodz). It is not expected in such cases that the child 
will adapt itself entirely to its new home, but if foster-parents 
and children are judiciously selected, the results are satisfactory 
from the educational point of view. In the first place, this 
system makes it possible to place the child in a suitable environ- 
ment, which is not always feasible in educational establishments. 

Successful experiments are also being carried out in Poland in 
establishing rmal centres, which must be satisfactory from the 
point of view of health and training. Orphans are placed with 
fairly well-to-do farmers who have not large families of their 
own. There are teachers living on the spot, and the various 
forms of additional assistance applicable both to the foster- 
children and to the foster-parents’ children make it possible to 
provide for their education and at the same time to raise the 
cultural standard of the whole village, a result which, though 
secondary, is none the less of great value. This form of placing 
is still at the experimental stage. What has been done up to 
date shows, however, that it is not wise to place too large a 
number of orphans in any one village, as this confers a special 
character on the district in question and may react unfavourably 
on the material position of the foster-children. 
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The communes try, as far as possible, to place children in 
families of the same social condition as that of the child; 
preference is given to relatives or friends. Children are generally 
placed in the families of industrial workers and artisans, quite 
often in the families of officials or employees, and less often with 
members of the liberal professions. 

The prospective foster-family and the commune make a written 
contract, in which the duties of the family are specified and in 
which the family expresses its willingness to submit to inspection 
at any time. The contract also specifies a monthly sum to be 
paid to the family in cash, and certain articles of clothing, school 
accessories and medicines to be supplied to it. 

The foster-family is required by contract to give the child 
complete care, moral as well as physical; it must see that it 
receives religious teaching (the child and the family must be of 
the same religion) and that it attends school as required by law. 
The family must also provide it with wholesome quarters and 
food, proper clothing, medical care and vocational training. 

Supervision is exercised by special inspectors (usually women) 
employed by the municipalities, who are required to visit the 
foster-homes regularly, to report on the results of their visits 
and, when necessary, to make suggestions as to the care of the 
child. When it is found that a foster-family fails to fulfil its 
duties, the child is removed and placed in another family. 

Such cases are, however, very rare, as the point generally 
insisted on when placing a child in a family is that the foster- 
parents shall offer the necessary guarantees from the point of 
view of morality, health and material condfcions and that they 
shall realise the significance of the responsibility which they are 
undertaking. 

To sum up, the placing of children in families, which has been 
carried on more actively in Poland since 1934, has produced 
satisfactory results up to date and constitutes a form of assistance 
which is particularly suitable for children who have absolutely 
no home of their own. 
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SWITZERLAND ^ 

1. Nature of Regulation of the Placing of Children 
IN Switzerland 

The protection of children in foster-homes in Switzerland is not 
regulated on a nation-wide basis, as there is no national law 
covering this type of child care. However, special laws relating 
to child-placing and applying to the entire canton exist in nine 
cantons,^ while, in the cantons of Lucerne and Orisons, there are 
municipal regulations in one or more towns. In Neuchatel, 
Ticino, Valais and Zug there is no provision regulating foster- 
home care. In the remaining cantons, guardianship authorities,^ 
child welfare commissions or public welfare authorities supervise, 
without any legislation on this subject, children placed by them 
in foster-homes. Children placed by parents, guardians or other 
individuals are left without supervision. In a few cantons, 
some regulation of foster-homes has resulted from the Federal 
Law of 1928, which was designed to prevent tuberculosis and 
which requires the cantons to enact similar legislation. 


2. Legislation for the Protection of Foster-children 
(a) Federal Legislation, 

Article 7 of the Federal Law of June 13th, 1928, on the pre- 
vention of tuberculosis prescribes that non-tuberculous children 
may be placed by the authorities only in foster-homes in which 
they will not be endangered by tuberculous persons and that 
tuberculous children may not be brought up in homes in which 
there are children free from tuberculosis. The regulations for 
the administration of this Law issued by the Federal Government 


1 This summary was prepared by Mrs. Anna Kalet Smith, of the Children’s 
Bureau, United States Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 

2 Aargau, Appenzell (Rhodes exterieures), Bale-Campagne, BMe-Ville, 
Berne, Geneva, St. Gall, Vaud and Zurich. 

^ Official guardians are appointed by public authorities (Article 360 of 
the Civil Code) for children of parents deprived of parental authority, for 
children of illegitimate birth, and, in some localities, for children presenting 
serious behaviour problems. The guardians are mostly public officials who 
perform guardianship duties as either a full-time or a part-time occupation. 
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on June 20th, 1930, prohibit (Article 40) the placing of children 
in foster-homes without a permit from the competent autho- 
rities. The permit is issued only after the child has undergone 
a medical examination and the authorities have satisfied them- 
selves that the conditions in the prospective foster-home are 
satisfactory. The regulations permit a child to be placed in a 
family if no member of the family or any other person living in 
the home has tuberculosis. Regular medical supervision is to 
be exercised over the child and the family with which he lives. 
If the conditions under which the permit was issued are changed, 
the child is to be removed from the foster-family. The cantons 
are responsible for the enforcement of these regulations. 

(b) Cantonal and Municipal Regulations and Practices. 
Aargau. 

Supervision of foster-children until they reached the age of 
16 years or, in cases of physical or mental retardation or illness, 
until the child is 21 years old, was authorised in the canton of 
Aargau by a Decree of November 20th, 1922. The adminis- 
trative officers of the districts into which the canton is divided 
are responsible for the supervision. They are assisted by the 
official guardian or his agents, the inspectors of private relief 
societies and the local clergy. These persons make the visits 
necessary to observe the care and upbringing of the foster- 
children. In the cases of children of school age, the visitors 
obtain the necessary information from the teachers and school 
authorities; they also receive assistance from the vocational 
guidance offices. # 

Appenzell (Rhodes Exterieures). 

Under Article 41 of the Law introducing the Swiss Civil Code 
in the canton of Appenzell (R.E.), the communal councils of 
that canton are responsible for the supervision of children in 
foster-homes. The taking of a foster-child is to be reported to 
the communal council; a fine not exceeding 50 francs is prescribed 
for infringements of this regulation. The communes are autho- 
rised to" employ permanent visitors; several communes may 
combine for the employment of a visitor. In a circular letter 
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of November 24ith., 1917, addressed to the communes, the can- 
tonal authorities recommended the appointment of a women’s 
committee of the local public health commission for the super- 
vision of foster-children in each commune, and the extension of 
supervision to all children xmder 21 not living with their parents. 

In a number of communes, supervision is exercised by voluntary 
members of a women’s society, who are appointed by the com- 
munal council to which annual reports must be presented. In 
the town of Herisau, a paid woman social worker is employed 
under a special regulation. The guardianship authorities of 
Herisau are often asked to help in difficult cases. The public 
health commission of the canton, which has charge of child- 
placing, arranges from time to time meetings of the men and 
women engaged in child welfare work for the discussion of various 
problems. 

Bdle-Campagne. 

The Law of August 30th, 1928, on guardianship requires the 
guardianship authorities in the canton of Bale-Campagne to 
watch the situation of children in foster-homes. 

Bdle-Ville. 

Regulations issued on August 25th and on September 28th, 
1906, provide for the supervision of foster-children under 
the age of 15 years by the Department of Public Health. 
This supervision has been entrusted by the Department to a 
women’s society, which receives an annual subsidy from the 
Department. The work is done by thirty voluntary women visitors 
and two paid women secretaries. Each of these visitors has a 
district of ten to twenty foster-homes, which must be visited at 
least four times a year. Every foster-child between the ages of 
2 and 14 must annually be given a physical examination by the 
public health service. A complete record must be kept of each 
child, and a report must be made of each visit. 

Berne. 

The care of foster-children in the canton of Berne is particu- 
larly important because this canton has a relatively large number 
of children in foster-homes. According to most recent figures, 
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there are at least 6>600 such children in Berne, which is more 
than twice the number in the canton of Zurich. The majority of 
the foster-children in Berne are brought up with farmers’ families. 
It has long been customary for farmers to keep foster-children 
and to employ them on light work and various odd jobs. In 
some localities, there is one foster-child for every ten or twelve 
inhabitants. 

About 57% of all foster-children in the canton of Berne are 
under the protection of the public relief authorities ; the remainder 
are placed into foster-families by their own parents, by the 
guardianship authorities or by private welfare societies. 

The supply of foster-homes exceeds the number of available 
children, so that the public relief authorities are able to pay less 
for their care than in any other canton. A large number of 
children are brought from other cantons to be placed in foster- 
homes in Berne. 

The supervision of foster-children placed out by the public 
relief authorities has been for many years the duty of these 
authorities, but the children placed out by private persons had 
no official supervision prior to the introduction of the Swiss Civil 
Code of 1912. According to Article 26 of the Law introducing 
this code in the canton of Berne, the guardianship authorities 
are required to watch over practically all foster-children brought 
up in the community, whether they were placed by parents, 
guardianship authorities, or public relief authorities. The only 
exception consisted of the children who at the time of the enact- 
ment of the law were under the care of persons other than the 
guardianship authorities. 

Despite this definite legal provision, only a few of the guar- 
dianship authorities of the canton supervised foster-children 
prior to 1917. The city of Berne was the first in that canton 
to issue — ^in 191B — ^regulations on this subject. A special division 
of the municipal children’s bureau was established for the super- 
vision of children in foster-homes. A permit is required before 
taking a child into a home. The supervision of foster-children 
lasts until the end of the school attendance period, and in excep- 
tional cases until the majority is attained. The work is in charge 
of the director of the municipal children’s bureau, assisted by 
two full-time women employees, one of them a social worker, 
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and a medical officer employed for part time. Municipal regu- 
lations for the supervision of placed-out children have also been 
enacted in several other towns in the canton — for instance, 
Bienne, Langenthal and Wangen on the Aar. 

.On June 27th, 1917, the Department of Justice of the canton 
issued standards for foster-home care and published a circular 
urging the communes to adopt these standards. By the end of 
1935, this had been done only in ninety-five communes. The 
remaining 401 communes did not consider such measures neces- 
sary. The circular and the standard regulations by the Depart- 
ment of Justice prescribe the supervision of all children under 16 
placed in homes other than those of their parents or persons 
having parental authority. A preliminary application must be 
made and permission obtained before a child is placed- The 
standard regulations recommend the appointment of full-time 
district guardians by the communes for the supervision of children 
in foster-homes. So far, full-time public guardians are func- 
tioning only in the towns of Berne and Bienne. Efforts to estab- 
lish such offices in other places have remained unsuccessful. 

The authorities entrusted with the supervision of foster- 
children in the canton of Berne are as follows : 

In 255 communes, the guardianship authorities; 

In 67 communes, the official guardians personally; 

In 66 communes, the public relief inspector personally; 

In 39 communes, the public relief authorities ; 

In 11 communes, the clergymen; 

In 6 communes, a teacher; 

In 3 communes, a women’s committee; 

In 2 commun^, the public health nurses ; 

In 48 communes, other persons. 

In the towns of Berne and Bienne and in a few districts and 
communes, the supervision of foster-children is carried out very 
efficiently. 

Complaints of the inadequate supervision of foster-children 
prompted the Economic Commission of the Supreme Council of 
the canton to issue in 1932 a statement of principles asking for 
better supervision. The Chdilren’s Bureau of the canton is at 
present preparing a new set of regulations. There are, however, 
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great difficiilties in the way of the improvement of the situation 
of foster-children in the canton. 

Geneva. 

The supervision of foster-children under 15 years of age is 
exercised by the official child welfare commission in accordance 
with a Cantonal Law of June 30th, 1926. The placing is carried 
out by a number of official agencies; illegitimate children are 
placed out by the official guardian appointed for such children; 
children of parents deprived of parental authority are placed out 
by the child welfare office; the public relief authorities place 
dependent orphans. Several private agencies also place out 
dependent children. 

For normal children above the age of infancy, foster-homes are 
preferred to institutions. Official agencies usually prefer rural 
families; and there is always a large number of good families 
which are willing to take a child. An agreement is made as to the 
payment for the child’s care; clothing is usually furnished by 
the agency placing the child. Foster-parents are forbidden to 
use the child for any work except light odd jobs. Supervision 
is provided by the agency placing the child and by the official 
child welfare commission. 

Lucerne. 

By municipal regulations issued on October 30th, 1929, the 
care of children in foster-homes in the city of Lucerne was assigned 
to the municipal board of guardians. A woman assistant is 
required to visit all such children until they finish the required 
school course. She obtains information from school-teachers and 
other individuals and reports to the board of guardians on the 
advisability of issuing or withdrawing a permit. 

Thurgovie. 

Under regulations issued by the Government of the canton of 
Thurgovie on January 27th, 1931, for the administration of the 
Federal Law on the Prevention of Tuberculosis, the local public- 
health boards are responsible for the issue of permits to care for 
foster-children and the supervision of these children until they 
reach the age of 14 years. The visiting of the foster-homes and 



the supervision of the children may be carried out by voluntary 
women workers. In some localities, trained and paid social 
workers are employed. 

Vaud, 

A Law of November 26th, 1916, requires an advance permit 
for keeping children under 7 in foster-homes for a long 
period of time ” {une duree prolongee), whether free of charge or 
for payment. In exceptional cases, application for a permit 
may be made within thirty days after the child’s arrival. 

A request for a permit is made to the municipality which orders 
an investigation of the health conditions in the home. The result 
of the investigation and the request for a permit are sent to the 
prefect, who transmits them with his opinion to the Department 
of the Interior, which may order further investigation. The final 
decision is made by the Department of the Interior. A permit 
may be granted only to respectable persons, and provided that 
the results of the investigation are satisfactory. The permit is 
a personal one and applies only to the child or children named 
in it. It may be withdrawn at any time either temporarily or 
permanently. 

The supervision of the foster-children is under the direction 
of the Department of the Interior, and is carried out by persons 
residing in the locality appointed by the Department. The 
supervision extends to the child, the foster-parent, the home and 
the environment. 

Breaches of this Law are punished by fines up to 100 francs 
on the first occasion, and heavier fines for subsequent offences. 

According to receipt information, the children are visited by 
women inspectors, some of whom are trained nurses, and who 
are appointed by the commune or by a group of communes. 
The authorities are notified when their intervention is necessary. 
When a foster-home is found to be unsatisfactory, the child is 
removed, even though his removal may be contrary to the wishes 
of his parents. In some localities, no inspectors are employed, 
but the supervision of foster-children is carried out by teachers, 
clergymen or other local residents. 

On account of the agricultural character of the canton, most 
of the children are placed in farming families; but they do not 
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invariably remain in rural areas after they are grown up. The 
vocational guidance offices and the school-teachers give informa- 
tion and advice on various trades. 

The new Cantonal Law on Social Welfare and Public Assistance 
passed on May 20th, 1935, by the Grand Conseil extends the 
supervision of foster-children to the age of 15 years. The Law 
was submitted to a popular referendum in March 1986 and 
was rejected. 

Zurich. 

The supervision of children in foster-homes in the canton of 
Zurich was the subject of a special decree of January 2nd, 1921. 
In the communes, the supervision of foster-children is entrusted 
to the public health authorities. In the districts, the district 
child welfare commissions or committees appointed by them 
supervise the care of foster-children. The general supervision 
of the canton as a whole is in the hands of the cantonal 
Children’s Bureau, which, since 1919, has had charge of all 
the child welfare work in the canton. All children who are 
under 14 years of age and in free or paid foster-homes for a 
“ long period of time ” are visited by volunteers. These 
visitors are in turn supervised in every district of the canton by 
the child welfare commission of that district. The district 
medical ojfficer of health is an ex officio member of the commission. 

Since a special child welfare secretary and a woman assistant 
are employed in every district for various kinds of child welfare 
work, it is reasonable to assume that the legislation on the care 
of children in foster-homes is well administered. The method 
of supervision in this canton is considered the best and most 
suitable that we have had in Switzerland so far 

3. Categories of Children placed in Foster-homes 

The following categories of children are placed in foster-homes. 

(a) Children placed by their Own Parents. 

Children may be placed in foster-homes by their own parents 
in case of the death of one parent, or the parents’ separation or 
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divorce; and when the mother is employed and nnable to care 
for the child. 

(b) Morally Neglected Children.flaced by the Authorities. 

Article 284 of the Civil Code of Switzerland requires the guar- 
dianship authorities to remove a child from his parental home 
and place him in a foster-home or institution when the care he 
receives is such that his physical or mental welfare is endangered 
or if he is morally neglected. This also applies in eases in which 
parents whose children present behaviour problems and who 
request the intervention of the guardianship authorities. 

(c) Children of Parents deprived of Parental Authority 
and Illegitimate Children. 

These are placed under public guardianship when it is consi- 
dered inadvisable to leave them under the authority of their 
father or mother (Articles 285 and 311 of the Civil Code). These 
children are often placed in foster-homes by the guardianship 
authorities or child welfare agencies. 

(d) Children from Families receiving Public Relief. 

The laws on public relief, which vary in the different cantons, 
permit the public relief authorities to place in foster-homes 
children of families in receipt of public relief, whether or not 
such children are under the authority of their parents. For- 
merly, the authorities often removed such children from their 
families and, on the pretext of economy, placed them in foster- 
homes; in recent years, however, the fallacy of this practice is 
being more realised, and children are removed from their own 
families only if this is necessary for their own good. 

(e) Children brought before Juvenile Courts. 

Some of the laws on juvenile courts permit the authorities to 
decide whether children brought before such courts should be 
placed in foster-homes or institutions. Children guilty of serious 
offences are rarely placed in foster-homes; but this measure is 
often used in the cases of children who are endangered by their 
environment. 
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4. Types of Fostek-families and Conditions 

F'OR GRANTING A PERMIT 

In towns, the children are placed in lower-middle-class or in 
working-class families ; in the country, in farmers’ families. There 
are more foster-homes available in the country because of the 
lower cost of food. Persons and agencies placing children 
frequently prefer farming families, because rural life is considered 
more wholesome and offers more opportunities for training the 
child to work. 

Most of the regulations regarding children in foster-homes 
require a permit, obtainable from the public health authorities, 
the guardianship authorities, school medical oiB&cers, or other 
agencies or individuals. The permit is issued in most places by 
the local authorities, more rarely by the district or canton, for 
each individual child, when an investigation of the conditions 
by the proper agency warrants the assumption that the child 
will receive proper care. In some places, a medical certificate 
attesting that the child is in good health is required; and in 
others, such a certificate is required for both the child and the 
foster-parents, particularly when tuberculosis or some other 
contagious disease is suspected. The permit may be withdrawn 
temporarily or permanently when the visitors find irregularities 
or when irregularities have not been corrected, despite warning. 

5. Rates of Payment for the Care of a Child : Parties 

RESPONSIBLE FOR PAYMENT 

• 

The rates of payment for the care of a child in Switzerland 
vary according to the locality, the child’s age and the financial 
circumstances of the persons or agencies placing the child. 
Writers on this subject consider the present rates rather low. 
In the rural district of the canton of Zurich, the payments are 
80-50 francs a month for children of pre-school age, and 30-40 
francs for those of school age; and in towns up to 80 francs a 
month. In the canton of Vaud, the rates vary from 40 francs 
a month for a child under the age of two years to 12 francs a 
month in the winter and free board in the summer for children 
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14-16 years old; in Oberwald, the rate is 10-30 francs a month. 
In the canton of Soleure, the payment is 400 francs a year for 
a child under the age of four years; the payment decreases with 
the child’s advancing age; it is 250 francs a year for a child 
between 11 and 12 years of age and 200 francs for a child between 
the ages of 12 and 18 years. In Berne, the payment also becomes 
smaller as the child grows older; it varies there from 300 to 
860 francs a year for a child under one year old to 84-120 francs 
for a child between 12 and 16. It is assumed that the work done 
by the older children in the household makes up for the difference 
in the payment. 

The parents, or in their absence, the grandparents, brothers 
or sisters, are required to pay for the care of a placed-out child. 
This rule applies, not only to the cases in which the child is 
placed out by his parents, but also to cases of placing by public 
guardianship authorities or social welfare agencies. 

If the parents or relatives fail to pay, the payments are made 
by the public relief authorities as specified in cantonal legislation. 
When the placing is effected by private relief or welfare agencies, 
they pay the whole or part of the cost of keeping the child. In 
many cases, the foster-parents keep the children free of charge. 

6. Activities oe Private Organisations 
(a) Care of Foster-children : Visiting of Homes, 

A number of private organisations in Switzerland take an 
active part in the care of foster-children. Poor relief societies, 
societies aiding victims of tuberculosis, municipal and cantonal 
branches of the national child welfare society, Pro Juventute, and 
other child welfare and maternal welfare agencies all participate. 
Several women’s clubs have also been active for many years in 
work with foster-children, so successfully that even official 
agencies have often expressed themselves in favour of employing 
members of women’s clubs for visiting children as paid and 
trained social workers or as volunteers. 
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(b) Agency for Foster-homes. 

The Women’s Public Welfare Association (Schweizerischer 
Gemeinnxitziger Frauenverein) has been maintaining since about 
1921 a free foster-home agency. Children in need of foster-care 
are reported to the society by guardianship authorities, public 
relief authorities, district parishes, the Department of the In- 
terior, and the national child welfare society, Pro Juventute. 
The children are placed by the Association in free foster-homes. 
The Association has also been active in bringing about effective 
supervision over children in foster-homes, through its local 
branches. In some communes, the authorities have entrusted 
such supervision entirely to the Association. 

(c) Special Family System of Placing (Maisons familiales, 
colonies familiales). 

As a means of overcoming some of the disadvantages of insti- 
tutional care and placing in foster-homes, some child welfare 
societies are using the new method of placing a group of children 
in a separate house in the charge of one or two women or a married 
couple. In the cantons of Berne, Geneva, Neuchatel and Vaud, 
eight to ten children, ranging in ages from 4 to 18 years, are cared 
for in houses rented for that purpose. The younger children 
attend the village school; the older are apprenticed. The house 

is a united and hospitable home in which the heart and spirit 
are allowed to develop, and habits of mutual aid, discipline and 
initiative are formed in contact with the realities of family life. 
Without replacing the complete and unified ^family, the maison 
familiale comes very close to it in all its manifestations. It is 
therefore considered by specialists to be the most satisfactory 
method of placing children.'" 

Some writers consider this method of placing as equivalent to 
that of foster-home placing, whereas according to others it is an 
nstitution in miniature. The maison familiale in Geneva 
resembles the former. Each child undergoes a medical exami- 
nation before admission. The children usually enter at the 
beginning of the school attendance period and remain until they 
complete their elementary education and vocational training. 
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The children are visited as are those in foster-homes; the visitor 
gives the necessary instructions for their care. The maison 
familiale has the advantage of being able to accommodate 
brothers and sisters at the same time. In the canton of Vaud, 
there are four such homes admitting boys and girls and managed 
by married couples whom the children call uncle and '' aunt 

7. Ceiticism of Practices connected with Child-placing : 

Suggestions for Improvement 

(a) Criticism of Prevailing Practices. 

' In the opinion of some writers, supervision of children in 
foster-homes in Switzerland is still unsatisfactory in many 
cantons. The absence of uniform regulations for the entire 
country is emphasised. It is very difficult to bring about changes 
in the organisation of child welfare work because amendments of 
the old laws can be made only by popular referendum; and this 
is an obstacle in the way of child welfare reforms. 

Practices connected with child-placing have been discussed on 
various occasions in the monthly publication Pro Juventute^ the 
official organ of the child welfare society of that name, during 
the past several years. In the autumn of 1935, the society 
placed this subject on the agenda of its regional conferences, and 
reports were prepared on the situation in every canton. The 
prevailing practices of child-placing were criticised in these 
reports for their lack of uniformity, which was attributed to the 
fact that, in each canton, child welfare, including methods of 
child-placing, devejpped in conformity with the historical 
development of the canton itself. 

It was pointed out that, with the exception of a few cantons, 
no steps have been taken for enforcing the Federal Law of 1928 
on the Prevention of Tuberculosis and the Executive Decree 
issued in January 1933 by the authorities of the canton of Uri 
(Articles 24-26). This Decree prescribes the supervision of 
children in foster-homes, and specifies that the public health 
commissions required by that law to issue permits to persons 
caring for foster-children shall keep a control register and present 
annual reports to the higher authorities. These commissions in 
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the canton of Uri have so far failed to do what is required of 
them. 

It has been revealed that a large percentage of children in 
foster-homes receive no supervision — for instance, in the canton 
of Thurgovie, where 45% are imsupervised. In some places, 
it was found that too many foster-parents are looking merely for 
a worker. The custom in some cantons of adjusting the payment 
to the child’s age and giving free board to older children is 
considered inimical to the children’s welfare. 

It is reported by the canton of Berne that a large proportion 
of the foster-children help the foster-parents with their work, and 
take the place of paid servants. This is considered an important 
economic problem which stands in the way of a fundamental 
reform in the care of foster-children. 

The supervision of children in rural foster-homes does not seem 
to be as effective as in cities and towns. It is reported from 
Berne that visitors are often hampered in the fulfilment of their 
duties by the fact that they are neighbours or relatives of the 
families. Every year complaints are made of the exploitation 
of foster-children, their neglect, ill-treatment, overwork or 
sexual abuse. An investigation of these cases revealed the 
following irregularities : 

(1) The foster-home is not selected with sufficient care. 
Many public authorities, parents or guardians are satisfied 
with a transaction by post or telephone and neglect to visit 
the foster-home in advance or to make inquiries from the 
local authorities, clergymen or other competent persons. 

(2) Supervision of the foster-children is a failure either 
because the supervising agencies neglecIT their duties or are 
unfit for the task. 

(b) Suggestions for Improvement 

The director of the Children’s Bureau of the canton of Berne, 
in describing child-placing in that canton, has made the following 
suggestions : 

(1) In order to ensme uniform and the most effective 
possible supervision of foster-children throughout the canton, 
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the Federal Law on the Prevention of Tuberculosis and 
Article 26 of the Berne Law introducing the Civil Code, which 
deals with the supervision of foster-children, should be put 
into effect throughout the canton. The supervisory autho- 
rities, mainly the Children’s Bureau of the canton, should 
enforce this legislation. 

(2) Before placing a child in a foster-home, the public 
authorities and parents or guardians should first ascertain 
whether the foster-parents are fit to undertake the proper 
upbringing of the child. The foster-parents should be made 
responsible under the law for failure to take proper care of 
the child. 

(3) The supervisory authorities of the canton must see 
that only suitable persons are employed for supervision, 
which should be separately organised as far as possible in 
each district; women should be employed more frequently 
than heretofore. The supervisory authorities should be 
made responsible under the law for failure to fulfil their 
duties. 

(4) When the foster-parents give the child a good home 
and treat him as their own child, they should be paid a 
sufficient amount for doing so. An increase in the amount 
paid for foster-children on public relief which would bring 
it up to the rate of pay for privately placed-out children 
will considerably improve the situation of dependent 
children. 

(5) The sense of responsibility on the part of public 
authorities, parents, guardians and foster-parents must be 
constantly aro*tised and stimulated. Also, every man or 
woman citizen should be made to feel responsible for 
the welfare of foster-children and should report any 
irregularities. 

(6) In all efforts to improve the situation of the foster- 
child, it must be remembered that the most important task 
is to remove the causes of child dependency. We must also 
realise that mother’s and father’s love and the family can 
never be entirely replaced, and that rearing a child in a 
foster-home is only an imperfect emergency measure. 



TURKEY 1 


I. 

The placing of children in foster-homes in Turkey is regulated 
by the Public Health Law of 1930. Persons wishing to take for 
payment children less than 7 years old must obtain a preliminary 
permit from the local municipality. Such a permit is given only 
after the home has been inspected and approved by the municipal 
health officer. 

The Law provides for the supervision of children in foster- 
homes by inspectors of the National Department of Health and 
Social Welfare. If it is found that the child’s health and life 
are not properly safeguarded, the foster-parents are ordered by 
the inspectors to make the necessary changes. If they fail to 
comply with the order within two weeks, they lose their permit 
to care for children. 

Foster-home placing in Turkey is done through the Turkish 
Child Welfare Association. This private institution has 585 
branches in various parts of the country. The Child Welfare 
Association usually places destitute orphans in foster families 
in moderate or even poor circumstances and pays them a fixed 
sum monthly. 

At the time of placing, the Association imposes certain condi- 
tions on the foster-parents. They are required to send children 
to school from the age of 7 years, as prescribed by the School 
Attendance Law. The child’s education and general care are 
supervised by trained nurses employed by the Association. 
A child not receiving proper care is removed from the home and 
placed with another family. Neglect or abuse of the child on 
the part of the foster-family are punishable by law. The period 
for which the child remains in the foster-home is not limited; but, 
at the age of 18, foster-children are free to leave their foster- 
parents. It is found that the nature of the training and the 
degree of education received by a child in a foster-family depend 
on the mental and moral qualifications of the family. 


^ This summary was prepared by Mrs. Anna Kalet Smith, of the Children’s 
Bureau, United States Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
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There is also at Istanbul a home for the poor, a public insti- 
tution for destitute people, which also takes in deserted children. 
It places them in free foster-homes, unless they are wayward 
or delinquent, in which case they are sent to a special institution. 
Although the majority of the children are placed for the purpose 
of becoming domestic servants or apprentices when they grow 
up, a few are placed for adoption. 

When a child is placed as a domestic servant or in training 
for a domestic servant, the foster-parents give the Turkish Child 
Welfare Association or the director of the public institution 
particulars of their occupation and financial status and undertake 
to care for the child’s health, training and education. The child 
must be sent to a school in accordance with the Compulsory 
School Attendance Law, but vocational training is not required. 
He is also paid a small wage, which is credited to him, and the 
sum thus accumulated is handed to him when he marries or leaves 
the family. The foster-parents are also expected to contribute 
towards the costs of the foster-child’s marriage. In former 
times, well-to-do families gave the young person a trousseau or 
a wedding gift, sometimes a house. In recent years, gifts have 
been less generous owing to economic difficulties. 

The child or young person placed in a free foster-home as a 
servant or with a master as an apprentice usually remains there 
until marriage. If his foster-parents are dissatisfied with him, 
they may return him to the Child Welfare Association or the 
institution from which he came or to the police for placing 
elsewhere. If a child desires to leave the home, he may ask the 
Association or the police to place him in another home. They 
then decide whether this is to be done or if the child is to be left 
in his present place. If he is not properly treated, the child may 
be removed from the family by the Association or the institution 
which placed him there. At the request of the Child Welfare 
Association, serious cases of ill-treatment are taken into court, 
though such cases are rare. 

II. 

The system of placing children in foster-homes has much to 
recommend it from the point of view of child welfare. None of 
the existing organisations is in a position to found institutions 
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or homes on a scale sufficient to take in all destitute children. 
Charitable associations therefore have recourse to foster-homes, 
the method long employed by the Association. The procedure 
varies, but may be described under the following four heads : 

1. If the organisation has no day nursery or there are no 
vacancies, the child is placed with a family, which receives 
payment. 

2. Children are sometimes placed in childless families which 
wish to adopt a child. 

8. Very frequently, destitute children or orphans are placed in 
foster-homes by distant relatives or neighbours, without any 
particular conditions or formalities. 

4. Children of school age are placed by the Association for 
Child Welfare in educational or industrial establishments. 

This last-named form of protection, which may have a pro- 
found influence on the upbringing of the child, whose sole desire 
is to be one of a family, is the method least recommended by the 
Association and is accordingly employed only in a few cases. 

Thus, out of 100,000 children assisted by the Association, the 
number of children placed in foster-families does not exceed 100, 
while as many as 150 a year are admitted to educational and 
industrial establishments. These figiues do not include children 
boarded out by private individuals independently of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The placing of children in foster-homes, while obviously the 
best solution, involves a series of special difficulties, of which the 
following may be mentioned : 

For children of category 1 above requiring immediate assist- 
ance, it is not always possible to find suitable foster-parents at 
once. Paid nurses generally belong to families who are not very 
well off, so that children entrusted to their care do not always 
receive proper treatment, notwithstanding supervision by the 
Association. 

Children belonging to category 2 are as a rule well looked after 
by the foster-parents, but the latter use them as servants as soon 
as they are big enough. When this happens, they run away from 
their foster-home and join the ranks of erring or delinquent 
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children. Children of category 3 meet with the same fate. It is 
among them that cases of cruelty to children are generally 
found. 

Children belonging to category 4 try to get away from the 
family or institution with which they have been living while 
attending school or following a trade. The question of their 
situation thus becomes of special importance. 

Every year, hundreds of these children, who usually go to 
boarding-schools or orphanages, apply to the Association for 
help. Those who have been in receipt of assistance from the 
Association enjoy its protection throughout their school years. 
Many children belonging to this category are, as mentioned 
above, placed with an employer to learn some trade. 

A “ Cultural Association '' was founded in Turkey some seven 
or eight years ago to protect indigent children and poor scholars 
and provide for their education in the schools. 

In the present comparatively undeveloped state of industry 
in Turkey, it is practically impossible to place all the children 
in the various branches of industry. A certain proportion of 
these less fortunate boys and girls, therefore, seek to earn a living 
by doing odd jobs, such as children in other countries are 
employed in. 

This Association has for some time been applying a method 
similar to the photo-card system. People interested in charitable 
work undertake to pay a small monthly sum to provide food for 
some poor infant or school-child whom they do not know. 
The system has proved satisfactory and should be further 
developed. 

The Association Jiias not experienced any undesirable results 
from its method of placing children in foster-homes. 

The number of destitute children is increasing along with the 
various causes — moral, economic or social — ^which necessitate 
boarding-out. The value of education and work are being 
increasingly appreciated by Turkish children, who accordingly 
apply for help and assistance to individuals and charitable 
organisations — a fact which necessarily complicates the problem 
of child-placing. 

In view of these circumstances, the Association has concen- 
trated very largely on the opening of day-nurseries and homes 
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and on school canteens. The Association now has scores of 
successful day -nurseries in various places, and meals are provided 
for some thousands of children at the school canteens. The 
Central Committee’s canteens alone provide one thousand hot 
meals a day for poor children attending the schools. 

UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS " 

1. Regulation of the Placing of Children in Foster-homes 

PRIOR TO 1936 

The supervision of children in foster-homes was practically 
unknown in Czarist Russia. Only a very small proportion of the 
children with no parental home were placed in foster-homes, as 
placing in institutions was the most prevalent form of foster-care. 
A similar situation continued during the first ten or fifteen years 
of the existence of the Soviet Government. It was easier to keep 
in institutions the large numbers of children made homeless by 
the world war, with its consequences of civil war and famine, than 
to provide foster-homes for them. Moreover, in view of the 
difficult economic situation of the people, few foster-homes were 
available. As the general conditions in the country improved, 
the Government began a consistent policy of developing foster- 
home care in preference to institutional life. 

The first official step towards removing children from institutions 
and placing them in private homes was a Decree of April 5th, 1926, 
specifying the conditions under which children were to be placed 
in peasant families for the purpose of receiving training in agri- 
cultural pursuits. As a rule, a family was not permitted to 
receive more than one child. ' The local education authorities had 
to make, in the case of every child, a written agreement with the 
foster-parents, in which the latter undertook to give him proper 
personal care and training in agriculture. As compensation for 
the care of the child, the local government assigned to the family 
temporarily a plot of land and granted a certain sum of money. 
The local authorities were permitted to take other measures to 

^ The information contained in this chapter relates mainly to the Russian 
Socialist Federal Soviet Republic. This summary was prepared by 
Mrs. Anna Kalet Smith, of the Children’s Bureau, United States Department 
of Labor, Washington, D.C, 
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ensure the success of this work. The supervision of the peasants 
caring for foster-children was entrusted to the local branch of 
the Peoples’ Comnaissariat of Education, 

Two years later, on May 28th, 1928, the National Government, 
realising the value of this work, ordered its local agencies to take 
additional measures for familiarising the peasants with the social 
value of foster-home care, to provide the money necessary to pay 
board to foster-parents, and to organise the systematic supervision 
of such children. As an inducement to foster-parents, the 
Government reduced the taxes of the peasants having foster- 
children in their homes. Placing in peasant families appears 
to have proved insufficient to care for the children, and, in the 
same year, regulations were issued for the transfer of children 
from institutions into the families of workers living in cities and 
industrial settlements. These regulations provided for a written 
agreement between the authority placing the child and the 
foster-parents. They prohibited the use of foster-children under 
12 for handicraft and industrial work and regulated the work of 
the older children. Clothing, underwear, shoes and other neces- 
sities were supplied by the local government, which also made 
monthly payments to the foster-parents. The number of foster- 
children in one home was limited to three, except in the cases 
of brothers and sisters. The local executive committees of the 
Government, utilising the public education authorities, provided 
supervision of the foster-homes. 

In the following year, regulations were issued for the foster- 
home care of children under the age of 4 with the requirement 
of a thorough investigation of conditions in the foster-home and 
careful supervision by public health officers. General super- 
vision was exercised by the public health authorities. 

The placing of children in foster-homes was further stimulated 
by the Decree of May 31st, 1935, on the Liquidation of the 
Neglect of Children and the Care of Homeless Children. Article 13 
of this Decree states that the care of orphans and other dependent 
children is one of the most important functions of the mutual aid 
funds of the collective farms. 

The previously mentioned legislation of 1926 and 1928 was 
repealed on April 1st, 1936, when more generous provision was 
made for the care of children in foster-homes. 
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2. Peesent Situation with regaed to the Placing 
OF Children in Foster-homes 

I* Placing in Foster-homes on the Collective Farms. 

At present, most of the children in need of foster-homes are 
placed in families on collective farms The placing is carried out 
by the mutual aid funds which have been established on the 
farms for the purpose of doing welfare work. 

(a) Organisation of Mutual Aid Funds. 

The mutual aid funds of the collective farms are organised on 
the initiative of the farmers themselves. A majority of two- 
thirds of the members of the collective farm in attendance at 
a general meeting of both men and women is necessary to establish 
such a fund, and, when such a decision is made, the establishment 
of the fund becomes compulsory. All men and women 16 years 
of age and over living on the collective farm become members 
of the fund. Before such a fund is organised, meetings are 
arranged at which the value of such a fund is explained to the 
members. The funds are considered useful, because their acti- 
vities tend to improve the entire situation of the farm. 

In the summer of 1936, one year after the publication of the 
previously mentioned Decree of May 31st, 1935, mutual aid funds 
existed on 70,000 collective farms, which constitute about 
one-third of such farms in the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet 
Republic (comprising about two-thirds of the territory of the 
Soviet Union). The Commissariat of Social Welfare considered 
this number insufficient and, in its official monthly organ, 
Sotzialnoe Obespechenie (Social Welfare), severely criticised the 
lack of initiative on the part of the farmers. 

The income of the mutual aid funds is derived from members’ 
initiation fees of 1 rouble each, membership dues varying from 
3 to 7 roubles a year, and a regular appropriation of 2 % of the 
farm’s income from crops, animal husbandry and other sources. 


1 A collective farm is situated on land owned by the State but tilled by 
a group of peasants working together and sharing the profits. In 1936, 
about 98% of the cultivated land of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet 
Republic was allotted to collective farms. 
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The Government of the Soviet Union pays to the mutual aid 
fxrnds 30 % of their expenditure for social welfare work, including 
the care of children in foster-homes. For 1935, the Government 
appropriated 5 million roubles for that purpose. 

(b) Participation of the Mutual Aid Funds in the Care of Foster- 

children : Categories of Children placed in Foster-homes. 

The work of each mutual aid fund is done by a board of direc- 
tors elected from the members of the fund. Since the directors 
can do the work only in their spare time, they are aided by com- 
mittees of voluntary workers. The members of these committees 
are assigned by the board of directors special tasks in connection 
with the care of foster-children. 

The mutual aid funds place in foster-homes not only orphans 
but also children removed from their homes on account of way- 
wardness, or of the temporary inability of parents to care for 
them, or for other reasons. In selecting a home, attention is paid 
to the foster-parents’ character, education and other qualities. 
Childless couples are preferred, and no child is placed in the 
home of a large family. When it is found that a child does not 
receive proper care, he is removed to another family. 

Between June 1st, ^ 1935, and April 1st, 1936, according to 
incomplete returns, 40,000 orphans were placed in families of 
collective farmers in the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic. 

(c) Supervision of Children in Foster-homes. 

The members of the mutual aid funds, and particularly the 
previously mentioned committees of volunteers, must make 
regular visits to the foster-homes and investigate the children’s 
living conditions. Every member of the committee must report 
on his or her work to the board of directors of the mutual aid 
fund and to the membership of the farm at the general meetings. 

In addition, care and supervision of foster-children on col- 
lective farms is provided by the village soviets and by inspectors 
employed by the Commissariat of Social Welfare in Moscow. 
Some of these inspectors are stationed in the localities in which 
the collective farms are situated; others, stationed in the capitals 
of the provinces, supervise the work of the inspectors in several 
districts. 
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(d) Enforcement of Legislation on Foster-home Care on Collective 

Farms : Reports of Inspectors. 

Five months after the publication of the Decree of May 31st, 
1935, regarding the care of homeless children, reports of the work 
done in pursuance of that Decree were presented from various 
parts of the country to the Council of People’s Commissars of the 
Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic. The Council found 
that the amount of work done for the placing of children in foster- 
homes was insufficient in some localities and ordered an investiga- 
tion, The defects in the system were to be corrected, and 
measures taken for the enforcement of the decree. The village 
authorities in those localities were ordered by the Council of 
People’s Commissars to take, within ten days, a census of orphans 
and children whose parents are temporarily unable to care for 
them in their respective districts. Following this census, the 
village authorities were to place the children in foster-homes. 
Payment for the care of these children was to be made by the 
mutual aid funds. The Council also ordered the village autho- 
rities to make an investigation, within twenty days, of the living 
conditions of orphans, and to take measures for the correction of 
irregularities. 

The inspectors of the Commissariat of Social Welfare, stationed 
in various provinces, report on the number of children in foster- 
homes, methods of placing, and quality of the foster-home care. 
Good work done by the local authorities is praised, poor work is 
censured and the responsible local authorities are usually men- 
tioned. Statements on the work done in the various provinces 
are published in the monthly organ of the Commissariat of Social 
Welfare. 


II. Legislation of 1936 on the Care of Children 
in Foster-families. 

On April 1st, 1936, the Government of the Russian Socialist 
Federal Soviet Republic repealed the decrees of April 5th, 1926, 
and May 28th, 1928, on the removal of children from institutions 
and their placing in rural families and in workers’ families in 
cities and industrial settlements, and made more generous pro- 
vision for the care of children in foster-homes. 
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(a) Categories of Children placed in Foster-homes. 

The Decree of April 1st, 1936, and the regulations for its admi- 
nistration provide for the placing in foster-homes of children 
between the age of 5 months and 14 years, who are orphans, or 
have been maintained in institutions, or have been removed 
from their families by a court decision. The purpose of the 
placing is to assure for the children normal conditions of deve- 
lopment The children are to be kept in the foster-families 
until the age of 16. 

Children afflicted with contagious diseases, whether acute or 
chronic, and mentally retarded children may not be placed in 
foster-homes. 

(b) Authorities placing Children. 

The legislation of 1986 applies to placing by the public autho- 
rities; no mention is made of placing in foster-homes by the 
children’s parents or guardians. 

The placing of children between 5 months and 4 years old 
in foster-homes in cities and industrial settlements is in the charge 
of the public health authorities; and that of the older children is 
entrusted to the public education authorities. In rural districts, 
the placing is carried out by the chairmen of the village soviets 
through the mutual aid funds of the collective farms. Children 
from institutions are placed in foster-families, whether in cities 
or rural districts, only by the public health or public education 
authorities, according to their ages. 

(c) Investigation of the Prospective Foster-family. 

The Government agency placing the child is required to make 
a preliminary investigation of the foster-family, and to present a 
report covering the following points : name and address of foster- 
parents, their ages, place of employment and education, monthly 
income, composition of the family, and the condition of the 
home with regard to space, cleanliness and relations between 
members of the family. The investigator may add his own 
remarks or conclusions and must sign his name. The report 
must be supplemented by a statement from a physician that there 
are no contagious diseases in the prospective foster-family. 
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(d) Nature of Foster-family, 

Children are placed in a family only if the foster-parent is 
employed and if the other conditions are found satisfactory in the 
course of the investigation. Childless couples are preferred. 
As a rule, only one child may be placed in a family, unless the 
conditions are exceptionally good. Twins are not separated if 
they are less than 1 year old. 

Placing in a foster-home is not permitted in the following 
circumstances : 

(a) If the payment for the board of foster-children is the 
sole source of the family’s income; 

(b) If persons addicted to alcohol or drugs are present in 
the family; 

(c) If members of the family are afflicted with a conta- 
gious disease or with epilepsy; 

(d) If conditions in the home are so insanitary as to 
constitute a menace to the normal development of the 
child. 

In addition, children cannot be placed into the homes of 
persons who have been deprived of their parental authority by 
a court, persons whose interests are opposed to those of the 
prospective foster-children, who are on unfriendly terms with the 
children, or who have not reached the age of majority. 

A person using the foster-relationship for monetary gain or 
leaving the foster-child without the necessary care is liable to 
prosecution under the Penal Code. 

(e) Agreement with the Foster-family. 

Before a child is placed in a foster-home, the agency placing 
the child and the prospective foster-parent make a written 
agreement specifying duties of both parties. When a child is 
placed in a foster-home through the mutual aid fund of a col- 
lective farm, the agreement is signed by the board of directors of 
the fund and by the person taking the child. In this agreement, 
the foster-parent undertakes to supply the foster-child with 
food, clothing and shoes in the same way as his own children, 
to bring him up properly, send him to school, watch his work 
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and behaviour in school^ train him for suitable work and facilitate 
his participation in the youth movement. 

The Government agency placing the child undertakes as follows : 

(1) To supply the child with an outfit of clothing, under- 
wear, shoes and bedding at the time when he is placed in 
a family; 

(2) To pay a specified amount every month for his board, and 

(3) To supervise his care in accordance with the regulations 
on this subject given below. 

The agreement is concluded for a definite period of time. 
It may, however, be broken when either party fails to comply 
with its terms or when the financial or social conditions of the 
foster-family have changed to such an extent as to become 
unfavourable for the foster-child. 

(f) Payments for the Care of Foster-children and Assistance to 

Foster-parents. 

A person taking a child for foster-care receives, in accordance 
with the agreement, a monthly payment from the authority 
placing the child. Appropriations for that purpose are made in 
the budgets of the public education and public health authorities, 
and of the mutual aid funds of the collective farms. 

As an encouragement, farmers taking foster-children into their 
homes receive from the mutual aid funds of the collective farms 
loans on easy terms or gifts of money for buying cattle or building 
a home. 

If the child placed out is receiving a pension under the Social 
Insurance Law or the Law on Social Aid, or if the parents are 
separated and he is receiving support from one of the parents as 
prescribed by the Law of June 27th, 1936, on the Welfare of 
Mothers and Children, the pension or other money is paid to the 
foster-parents. 

(g) Supervision of Children in Foster-homes in Rural and Urban 

Districts. 

The Government authorities placing children in foster-homes 
are required to keep a register of the cases, giving the following 
information : Date of the agreement, name and date of birth of 
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the foster-child, names and addresses of his near relatives and 
of the person taking the child, date of removal of child from 
foster-home and place to which he was sent. 

Children under the age of 4 are under the supervision of the 
public health authorities. At the age of 4, the foster-child, 
unless he has been adopted, is transferred to the care of the public 
education authorities. The latter must then make another 
agreement with the foster-parent, as prescribed for the care of 
children between the ages of 4 to 16. The local public health 
authorities must send to the public education authorities every 
year, not later than April, lists of foster-children who have 
reached the age of 4 and are therefore to be transferred to the 
care of the latter authorities. 

The village soviets are required to report quarterly to the 
municipal public health or public education authorities, depending 
on the children’s ages, the number of foster-children in rural 
localities. Both these authorities must send quarterly reports 
on the number of foster-children under their supervision to the 
provincial authorities, whose duty it is to forward these reports 
to the respective department of the central Government — ^namely, 
the Commissariat of Public Health or the Commissariat of Public 
Education, not later than on the 20th day of the following month. 

Each child must be visited not less than twice a year, and his 
situation must then be thoroughly investigated. The visiting 
was to be done, according to the regulations of 1936, by trained 
social workers, employed by the local day nurseries, kinder- 
gartens or other child welfare agencies. It is specifically stated 
that these social workers are to help the foster-parents in the 
rearing of the children. These regulations ^also state that the 
foster-children must be kept without fail under the regular 
supervision of the local health centres for the preventive care of 
their health; and, in case of illness requiring hospital treatment, 
they are to be placed in suitable hospitals until they have com- 
pletely recovered. 

(h) Care of Young Persons after they leave the Foster-family at the 

Age of 16, 

Children are kept in the foster-homes until the age of 16. 
A young person who wishes to remain on the collective farm 
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after leaving a foster-home of that farm is ahowed to. do so. 
The management of the farm and its mutual aid fund are then 
required to give him the necessary financial help. Young per- 
sons who prefer to leave the farm and to continue their general 
education or to learn a trade are sent to the proper schools with 
the co-operation of the village soviet and the public education 
authorities. A place of employment is found for those who 
want to work. 


Annex, 

I. DECREE OF APRIL 1st, 1936, ISSUED BY THE GOVERNMENT 
OF THE RUSSIAN SOCIALIST FEDERAL SOVIET REPUBLIC 

ON THE PLACING OF CHILDREN IN FOSTER-HOMES 

The methods of placing orphans and children from institutions in families 
of farmers and other workers in rural districts and cities shall be as 
follows : 

1. The placing is to be carried out exclusively on voluntary prin- 
ciples. . . . 

2. Children between the ages of 5 months and 14 years, who have lost 
their parents or who have been maintained in institutions, are to be placed 
in foster-families. They are to be kept in those families until the age of 16. 

3. The placing is carried out as follows : 

( a) In towns and industrial settlements, the placing is carried out by 
the public health authorities, who place children between the ages of 
5 months and 4 years, and the public education authorities, who place 
children between the ages of 4 and 14 years ; 

(h) In rural districts, the placing of orphans is carried out by the 
chairmen of thewillage soviets, through the mutual aid funds of the 
collective farms. 

( c) Children from institutions are placed in foster families, whether 
in towns or in rural districts, only by the public health or public educa- 
tion authorities. 

4. When a child is placed in a foster-home, a special agreement is made, 
stating the obligations of the agency placing the child and those of the 
person taking the child. 

When a child is placed in a foster-home through the mutual aid fund of a 
collective farm, the agreement is signed by the board of directors of the fund 
and by the person taking the child. 
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5* If the child placed out is receiving a pension under the Social Insurance 
Law or the Law on Social Aid, or, when the parents are separated, if the child 
is receiving support from one of the parents as prescribed by the Law of June 
27th, 1936, the pension or other money is paid to the foster-parent. 

6. The foster-parent becomes the child’s guardian ; and is required to care 
for the child’s upbringing in accordance with the law on guardianship and 
care. 

7. Children cannot be placed in the homes of persons who have been 
deprived of their parental authority by a court, persons whose interests are 
opposed to those of the prospective foster-children, persons who are on 
unfriendly terms with the children and persons who have not reached the 
age of majority. 

8. Persons taking children into their homes for foster-care receive from the 
boards of directors of the mutual aid funds of the collective farms, for the 
purpose of encouragement, loans on easy terms or gifts of money for buying 
cattle or building a home. 

9. The public health authorities and public education authorities are 
charged with supervision of the foster-children in cities and rural districts 
and are required to make periodic investigations of the children’s economic 
and educational conditions. 

The boards of directors of the mutual aid funds of the collective farms and 
the village soviets are also required to take part in the supervision of the 
foster-children. 

10. A person who has taken a foster-child into his home and has used the 
foster relationship for monetary gain, or who has left the foster-child without 
the necessary care, is liable to prosecution under the Penal Code. 

11. A person taking a child for foster-care receives, in accordance with the 
agreement, a monthly payment from the appropriations provided for this 
purpose in the budgets of the public health and public education authorities 
or from the mutual aid funds of the collective farms. 

12. The People’s Commissariat of Education, the Commissariat of Public 
Plealth and that of Social Welfare of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet 
Republic are required, in co-operation with the People’s Commissariat of 
Justice, to prepare within a month regulations for the administration of the 
Decree and a standard form of agreement on the care of foster-children. 

13. With the execution of the present Decree, the Decree of May 28th^ 
1928, on “ the manner and conditions of placing children from institutions 
and other children and young people in workers’ families in cities and 
industrial settlements ” (published in Sobranie Uzakonenii, 1928, No. 64,. 
section 462) is repealed.^ 


^ Sobranie Uzakoneii i Rasporiazhenii, R.S.F,S:R, (Moscow, May 25th,, 
1936), pages 90-91. 
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II. REGULATIONS FOR THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE DECREE 
‘ OF APRIL 1st, 1936, ON THE PLACING OF CHILDREN 
IN FOSTER-HOMES 

1. Orphans and children from institutions, and children removed from 
their families by a court decision, are to be placed in workers’ families 
so that they may be brought up under normal conditions. 

In the rural localities, children are to be placed in foster-homes by the 
village soviets through the mutual aid funds of the collective farms. The 
funds are to pay regularly the cost of the foster-home care. 

In towns and in industrial settlements, children between the ages of 
5 months and 4 years are to be placed by the local public health authorities 
through the medium of foster-home agencies established at the health 
centres and institutions for children. 

2. Children afflicted with contagious diseases and mentally retarded 
children must not be placed in foster-homes. 

3. Agencies placing children in foster-homes must keep a register of the 
cases according to the following form : 

(a) Date of agreement; 

(b) Surname and given name of the foster-child; 

(c) Date of birth ; 

(d) Names and addresses of near relatives; 

(e) Surname, given name and address of the person taking the 
child ; 

(f) Date of removal of child from foster-home; 

. (g) Place to which the child was sent. 

4. The village soviets are required to report quarterly and not later than 
on the 4th day of the following month the number of foster-children in rural 
localities to the municipal public health or public education authorities, 
according to the children’s ages. 

The municipal public health authorities must supervise the foster-children 
under the age of 4, and the municipal public education authorities the foster- 
children between the ages of 4 and 16 years. Both these authorities must 
send quarterly reports on the number of foster-children under their super- 
vision to the provincial authorities, which are required to forward these 
reports to the respective national authorities — namely, the Commissariat 
of Public Health or the Commissariat of Public Education— not later than 
on the 20th day of the following month. 

5. The agency placing a child in a foster-home must make a preliminary 
examination of the home in which it intends to place the child and must 
prepare an offlcial statement to that effect. 

6. As a rule, only one child may be placed in a family. Two or more 
children may be placed only in families which are in exceptionally good 
circumstances. Twins may be placed in the same family. 
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7. Placing in a foster-home is not permitted in any of the following 
circumstances : 

(a) If the payment for the board of foster-children is the sole source 
of family income; 

(b) If persons addicted to alcohol or drugs are present in the family; 

(c) If members of the family are afflicted with acute or contagious 
diseases or with epilepsy; 

(d) If the conditions in the home are so insanitary as to constitute 
a menace to the normal development of the child. 

8. The person taking a child into his home is required to supply the child 
with food and clothing in the same way as his own child, to send him to 
school, to watch the quality of his school work and his behaviour in school 
and to train him to do suitable work. 

9. The foster-children must be kept under the regular supervision of the 
local health centres for the care of their health. In case of illness requiring 
hospital treatment, the foster-children should be placed in suitable hospitals 
until they have completely recovered. 

10. Social workers employed by the nearest kindergartens, day nurseries, 
schools or other child welfare agencies are required to visit the foster-children 
and to supervise their care and bringing up. 

11. When a child is placed by the public health or public education 
authorities he must be supplied with underwear, clothing, shoes and bedding ; 
and a regular payment must be made every month for the child’s mainten- 
ance and education, as provided by an agreement in each case. The payment 
is made from funds provided by the Government. The rates of payment 
made regularly, whether in cash or in kind, by the mutual aid funds of the 
collective farms must be determined by the latter in accordance with instruc- 
tions to be issued by the People’s Commissariat of Social Welfare. 

12. On reaching the age of 4 years, a foster-child, unless he has been 
adopted, is transferred from the care of the public health authorities to 
the care of the public education authorities. The latter must make another 
agreement with the person who took care of the child until the age of 4 years ; 
the new agreement is to be made in accordance with the conditions prescribed 
for the foster care of children between the ages of ^Tto 16 years. The local 
public health authorities must send to the public education authorities every 
year, not later than April, lists of foster-children who have reached the age 
of 4 and are therefore to be transferred to the care of the public education 
authorities. 

13. When at the age of 16 a foster-child in a rural locality leaves the 
foster-home in order to begin an independent life, he may become a member 
of the collective farm. The management of the collective farm and the 
mutual aid fund of the farm are then required to give him the necessary 
financial help, or else, with the aid of the village soviet and the local public 
education authorities, to find emplojnoaent for him elsewhere, or he may 
be placed in a suitable school. 
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14. The agreement may be broken when a party fails to comply with its 
terms, or if the financial or social circumstances of the foster-family have 
changed to such an extent as to become undesirable for the foster-child. 

III. INVESTIGATION OF PROSPECTIVE FOSTER-FAMILY 
Form of Report 

Foster-child (surname and given name) 

1. Surname and given name of foster-parents : 

Father 

Mother 

Address . . . . 

2. Age ; Father . Mother 

3. Position and place of employment : 

Father ... 

Mother . . ... 

4. Monthly earnings of family .... 

5. Composition of family ... .... 

6. Education : Father Mother .... 

7. Party affiliation : Father .Mother 

8. Nationality of family . ... 

9. Living conditions of family : 

(a) Air space (approximately) 

(b) Condition of rooms : clean, dirty .. . . 

(c) Social conditions of the family . . 

10. Remarks and conclusions by investigator 


Note . — The report of the investigation must be supplemented by a state- 
ment from a physician that there are no contagious diseases in the prospective 
foster-family. 

Investigator’s signature ... 

# 

IV. FORSI OF AGREEMENT 

On this date 

the present agreement is made between (full name and address of the 

Government agency) and citizen . . 

residing at . . . 

for the foster-care of the child (child’s surname, given name and date of 
birth) . . . ...... 

who, until the conclusion of the present agreement, resided at (address) 


Citizen , 

being the guardian of the foster-child, undertakes to supply the foster-child 
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with food, clothing, shoes, in the same way as his own children; to care 
for his upbringing; to send him to school; to watch his school work ^nd 
behaviour in school; to train him for suitable work; and to help his partici- 
pation in the children and youth Communist movement. 

The local public education authorities, the foster-home agency, the village 
soviet, etc., undertake : 

1. At the time of placing the child in a foster-family, to supply him with 
an outfit of clothing, underwear, shoes and bedding. 

2. To pay for the care of the foster-child every month the sum of . 

. roubles, and to make allowances in kind in the following 

amounts 

3. To investigate the situation of the foster-child not less than twice a 
year, and also to help in the care of the foster-child through the appoint- 
ment for that purpose of a social worker from the nearest kindergarten, 
day nursery, school or child welfare institution, and to place the foster- 
child under the care of a public health agency for the purpose of 
watching his health, and also to see that he receives the benefit of all 
child welfare work done for school-children. 

This agreement is to be in force until . . . 

The agreement becomes effective on the day on which it is signed by both 
parties. 

Signature of agency placing the child in a foster-home 


Signature of the person taking the child into his home 


Section B. — ^Amekica 

NORTH AMERICA 
Canada 

1. Geneeal Backgeouni*. 

In Canada, all legal provisions for child care lie within the 
jurisdiction of the nine provincial Governments, and vary within 
and between provinces and municipalities according to the 
statutory provisions of these nine respective provincial units of 
jurisdiction. 

In the eight predominantly English-speaking provinces, the 
protection and placing of children are handled xmder child pro- 
tection enactments, which, in seven of the provinces, contemplate 
the actual assumption of responsibility by a peculiarly Canadian 
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institution — the Children’s Aid Society. The Children’s Aid 
Society is essentially a voluntary association of philanthropically 
minded citizens, which must, however, have permission to operate 
through a charter, granted by the provincial Government, and 
which is subject to inspection and supervision by the public 
authority. Upon the Children’s Aid Society, once established 
within any local area, the responsibility for child protection 
within that area is placed, the provincial official or public authority 
exercising supervision, and acting directly only within any area 
not served by a recognised Children’s Aid Society, or in respect 
to children with no established residence or settlement within 
any such area. In only one of these English-speaking provinces 
is this practice completely abrogated in favoiu? of direct exercise 
of child protection services by the provincial public authority. 

Under this system of child protection thus established, child 
care is provided almost entirely by two groups of services — ^the 
Children’s Aid Societies,^ which have specific status and powers 
reserved to them by legislation, and children’s homes or orphan- 
ages, under private auspices, which provide care alone as distinct 
from the legal protection or custody which the Children’s Aid 
Society also assumes. This statement is modified in practice 
though not substantially in principle by the fact that, in all the 
provinces with such legislation, the provincial child protection 
authorities act also as a children’s aid society in respect to children 
from any area where no children’s aid society functions, or without 
residence in any such area in that province. In the provinces 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan, the provincial child protection 
authorities function directly and continuously as a children’s aid 
society themselves. ^ 

The Children’s Aid Society, or public department where so 
operating, is contemplated as operating through two main lines 
of service^ — (a) its family protection division, giving care and 
protection to a child in its own home whenever conditions pre- 
judicial to the child arise, and (b) its placing and home-finding 
services, through which the child is placed in other care, whenever 
continuance in his natural environment ceases to be safe for 
him or the community. 


^ Which may also be provincial child protection departments. 
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Under this system, each Children’s Aid Society maintains a 

temporary home or shelter ” to which any child may be removed 
at any time by authority of the Society. This '' temporary 
home ” is frequently maintained in a private home, under super- 
vision of the Society, especially in the isolated areas. 

The Children’s Aid Society, or public department where so 
operating, may receive children into care in one of three ways 
— faj upon application of their parents or guardians, upon 
voluntary admission, and for care only, with no transfer of 
guardianship; fbj for temporary care, through their family 
protection division, whereby the child is temporarily removed 
for protection, prior to court hearing as to the need of transfer 
of parental guardianship; fcj as ‘‘wards’', whereby, through 
regular judicial procedure (in the juvenile court, if there be one 
with jurisdiction in child protection legislation in the area), the 
child is removed from parental guardianship (if proved deficient 
within statutory definition) and transferred temporarily (for 
twelve months) or permanently (until 21 years of age) to the 
legal custody of the Children’s Aid Society. The Children’s Aid 
Society then becomes, absolutely, the parent or legal guardian 
of the child and must discharge all parental obligations to that 
child. 

The child entering the children’s home or orphanage, on the 
other hand, enters upon voluntary admission, on request of parent 
or guardian, and without transfer of guardianship, except where 
this privilege, inherited under the old indenture system, is retained 
by a very few of these homes, of long establishment in the older 
provinces. Under the legislation of most of the provinces, when 
guardianship is sought for a child in a home^or orphanage, with 
the exception of homes with special privileges, the home or 
orphanage gives notice to the local Children’s Aid Society, and 
the same judicial guardianship proceedings take place as if the 
child were being committed as a ward to the Children’s Aid Society 
in the first instance, the home, or orphanage having to adduce 
similar evidence as to reasons for seeking commitment of the child 
to this guardianship. 

The Children’s Aid Societies, from the establishment of the 
first Society in Toronto in 1898, have always operated on the 
principle of providing temporary care only in the “ shelter ”, and 
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of placing the child as soon as possible in a private foster-home in 
the ‘community. 

In latter years, the most progressive children’s homes and 
orphanages in Canada have also developed this same principle, 
outstanding examples being the Infants’ Home, Toronto, which, 
though accepting only infants and children imder 4 years of age 
for care, has no institution, but cares annually for over 1,000 
babies in over 600 private boarding-homes, and the Protestant 
Children’s Homes of Toronto, which represents a home-finding 
and child-placing agency, operating entirely as such, where, 
fifteen years ago, two separate agencies operated two separate 
institutions — a boys’ home and a girls’ home. 

Generally speaking, the Canadian child-placing system operates 
directly through the agency having the child in care, the agency 
itself, its service and standards, and not its actual placing of the 
individual child, being under public supervision and inspection. 
The agency receives the child either by court order or on voluntary 
application by the parent for temporary or non-ward care, 
and the agency then decides itself, having regard to the child’s 
background and needs, and the agency’s own resources, whether 
the child will be given institutional or private home care, and of 
what type (where any agency operates without any institution, it 
may board a child in a co-operating institution if some special 
cause dictates such custodial care). In most of the provinces, the 
public departments do not accept this temporary type of care 
except in emergencies, feeling that the private agencies, with their 
greater freedom for discretionary treatment, should, as far as 
possible, be especially equipped to take this type of care. 

In those cases in ^hich the provincial child welfare authorities 
directly exercise child protection or placing services, the same 
legal procedures prevail in respect to surrender of parental 
guardianship, and the public authority then places and super- 
vises the child in care, through its own staff. 

(a) Quebec. 

Though the Royal Commission on Social Insurance in Quebec 
in 1930 recommended the adoption of this same system of child 
protection in all communities with a population of over 25,000, 
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no such system has yet been adopted, and the prevailing system 
of child care is in children’s homes and orphanages, with the 
exception of the Children’s Bureau of Montreal, which serves as 
a clearing-house for all English-speaking Protestant child-caring 
agencies in that city, and follows a policy of placing in private 
homes. 

Of course, indenture may be employed under the Apprentice- 
ship Act in this province for placing in wage homes, but it is 
not widely utilised. With the exception of an extensive develop- 
ment of the Grancher system for the placing of children exposed 
to tuberculosis in private farm homes, Quebec may be said to 
provide for children in need of care, primarily through the tradi- 
tional method of custodial care in institutions. 


(b) Canada — General. 


Otherwise, the placing of children in families may be said to be 
rather widely practised. In Canada, at the time of the last 
Dominion census (1931), there were eighty-seven Children’s Aid 
Societies and three placing services with 14,607 children in care, 
of whom 8,496 were placed in private homes.^ There were 
seventy-eight child-caring homes or orphanages outside Quebec, 
with 4,994 children in care, of whom 101 were in private homes. 
In Quebec, the Montreal Children’s Bureau had 228 children in 
care in private homes and 217 in institutions which are affiliated 
to the Bureau and for which the Bureau acts as the receiving and 
distributing service. As regards institutional care, forty-one 
homes and orphanages had 6,185 children in their care, while 
there wer^ 5,330 children in care in seventy-nine homes caring 
for adults and children together. 

The totals of children under care for Canada were therefore : 


1. In their own homes 

2. In private homes 

^ T . { (ci) Outside Quebec 

( (bj In Quebec 

4. In institutions caring for both adults and 
children 


4,111 

8,496 

4,893 

6,185 

5,830 


^ 4,111 children were under care in their own homes. 
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2. Children placed and Types oe Homes 

For the most part, children placed in private homes in Canada 
are naturally children found to be technically “ neglected under 
provincial statute, and for whom a new guardianship has been 
created, vested in a Children’s Aid Society, or the provincial child 
protection authorities. 

Children in temporary care upon the voluntary admission of 
their parents may also be boarded out ” if that is the policy of 
the agency which has them in care, but frequently this type of 
admission is made only to tide over some emergency in the 
family (such as the mother’s admission to hospital, etc.), and 
consequently temporary care may be given in the institution. 

Generally speaking, in the greater part of Canada, there is 
definite opposition to the removal of the child from his own 
parents, on the ground of dependency alone, unless the economic 
disability is accompanied by some social disability as well 
illegitimacy, desertion, etc.) which seems to indicate the wisdom 
of this separation. The system of special allowances to needy 
mothers, prevailing in six of the provinces, allows for the payment 
direct from public funds (provincial and municipal), under super- 
vision of a public investigation service, of monthly grants in aid 
to the widowed mother with young children, and, in some pro- 
vinces, to mothers in similar need from other specified causes. 
At present, some 14,000 mothers and over 40,000 children are 
maintained in their own homes at public cost under Mothers’ 
Allowances 

The system has proved particularly effective in the placing 
of children of illegitimate birth with the homes and service under 
special supervision and payment provided — ^in part, from main- 
tenance collections from the fathers ; in part, from private funds, 
and, in part in some centres, from local municipal grants. The 
effect of placing children in private homes has been to reduce 
mortality in this group to an almost incredible degree, the central 
service providing clinical and medical services for the entire 
boarding-home service for the children so placed. 


^ See also Annex, page 188. 

i 
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In certain provinces, the application of the system to the 
placing of delinquent hoys and girls has had most satisfactory 
results. Placing on parole is made in specially selected homes, 
supervised by placing oflBcers from the training-schools, to whose 
care the young delinquents have been committed by the courts. 
In some provinces, placing and supervision may be carried on by 
officials from the public welfare departments. In these cases, 
placing is always on a wage basis, the training-school. Children’s 
Aid Society or provincial authority, as the case may be, being 
trustee for the funds to the credit of the boy or girl, and the 
total amount so accumulated being paid over upon discharge. 

In three provinces, particular success has attended the placing 
of mentally retarded or defective girls and youths, after special 
training, under supervision in private homes for domestic and 
agricultural work. In these cases, the placing is made by a special 
officer, attached either to the training-school for defectives or 
to a co-operating social agency. The wages paid are credited to 
the boy or girl, and, where either works outside a central hostel, 
a reasonable deduction is made for lodging. Small public grants 
are made to the hostel or agency handling the service where it 
is under private auspices. 

As already suggested, marked progress has been made in 
Quebec in the development of private family care for children 
who have been exposed to tuberculosis. The system is borrowed 
from the Grancher plan in France and is based on rural placing, 
through a special provincial placing service, utilising the parish 
clergy for supervision and the local county health units for health 
care. The entire cost is borne from public funds. 

As regards placing in foster-homes, childrep are placed in four 
different types of home : 

(a) The Adoptive Home. 

The child is placed prior to application for legal adoption. 
Most of the Canadian provinces require a two-year ^ probationary 
adoption period prior to absolute legal adoption. Adoptive 
homes are available in all ranks of life. 

^ In two provinces, this is one year, while, in several, it may be waived 
entirely on the order of the court, where the child has known no other home 
since infancy. 
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(b) The Free Foster-home. 

The child is placed under supervision and maintenance and care 
are given at no cost other than the provision of clothing an,d 
school-books. This type is frequently available in the case of a 
home with one child, where another child is sought “ for com- 
pany but without adoption, or a home where there ‘are older 
children and one young child, or where the parents may be willing 
to give a home, but do not wish to accept the full responsibility 
of legal adoption. 

Most of the homes available, however, are often in rural areas 
or as “ mother’s helps ” in urban homes. There has been so 
much abuse of the system through exploitation of the child, 
heavy work and loss of schooling, that this type of placing is 
viewed askance to-day, unless careful investigation has shown 
that the child is really offered a home for his own sake and not 
as a subterfuge for cheap help. 

The placing of juvenile immigrants in Canada by British 
societies was found particularly open to these abuses. 

(c) The Wage Home. 

This type of home, like the free home, is available in rural 
areas, and among families of moderate means in town and city. 
The boy or girl is generally placed on a contract similar to inden- 
ture, for a wage that is too often nominal, and given maintenance 
and clothing in addition, in return for employment. It, too, has 
been open to abuse, and is utilised now by agencies of good stand- 
ing only for the placing of adolescents, youths and girls over 
school-leaving age.*^’ Some provinces restrict such types of 
placing to children over school age. 

(d) The Paid Boarding-home. 

The development of the paid private boarding-home has 
revolutionised the outlook in the matter of the custodial care of 
children in the United States of America and different centres 
and provinces in Canada in different years. It is entirely different 
from the commercialised farming-out of poor children that has 
so defamed the social history of this and other countries. It is 
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based on two principles, that the nornaal environment for a child 
is family life in a good home, and that if he lacks this, it can be 
provided only in the same way as his other needs, by ascertaining 
what his requirements are, and paying for their provision. It has 
allowed for meeting the diversified individual needs of wide 
groups of children in the care of the social agencies — e.g., the 
delicate child is placed with a foster-mother especially skilled in 
health care; the child with speech defect in a home where he will 
be patiently taught; the nervous child in a quiet and 
understanding atmosphere; brothers and sisters boarded in a 
compact, small, family unit, etc. 

The private boarding-home has one other advantage over the 
free foster-home in that the agency placing the child practically 
enrols the boarding-parents as employees and is therefore able to 
insist upon observance of its regulations, standards, etc. 

These homes are located by special “ home finders ”, qualified 
workers attached to the private agency or the public department, 
as the case may be, whose duty it is to search out and keep lists 
of homes suitable for the boarding of a child, and then of having 
the right home available for each individual child whom the 
agency must place. 

There has been little or no difficiilty in keeping these lists. The 
centres and services maintaining private boarding-home services 
report a much greater number of homes offering than are accepted, 
or acceptable, after careful investigation. The average boarding- 
home accepted in Canada to-day is found in the average middle- 
class workingman’s, tradesman’s, artisan’s or clerical worker’s 
home, generally in the suburban areas of cities, or in the average 
farm home of moderate means. Very frequently, the company 
and pleasure of the child’s care and the impulse to give a lonely 
child the privileges of home life weigh quite as much as any 
thought of added income. 

In Canada,^ the Children’s Aid Societies and most of the 
child-caring agencies serve on a district basis and they organise 
their placing services accordingly. The large city agencies, 
realising that most of their children will eventually live in 


Only in two provinces has the district system not been energetically 
developed ; these are provinces of wide extent. 
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the city, favour boarding-homes in their suburban or metro- 
politan areas, though generally a range of rural homes is main- 
tained for special cases ofplacing young children, especially infants. 

The district Children’s Aid Societies and other local homes and 
orphanages generally place their children in cities or towns, and 
in areas contiguous to their child-caring shelters, thus facilitating 
supervision and giving greater hope of later finding employment. 
There is also a considerable value in placing children within the 
area of the local “ shelter ” or home, because, as a rule, the citi- 
zenry take a definite local pride and interest in their child-caring 
services, and this usually develops into a friendly sentiment and 
practical sympathy with the well-being and progress of the 
children placed out. Also, it is felt desirable by many agencies 
that children should be placed in their own neighbourhood 
when possible. 

The value of life in the rural communities from the point of 
view of health and freedom is fully realised, but in the more 
extensive rural areas of most of the provinces, and the more 
remote districts of settlement, serious dijSiculties sometimes tend 
to arise in respect to the prior investigation of homes, supervision 
and provision of schooling. Though the placing of older children 
(from 10 to 14 years of age) is frequently offered on a free work 
home ’’ basis, for these reasons, it is not widely utilised or encour- 
aged by many agencies of good standards. 

In three of the largest cities, placing is related to hostel care, 
and working boys’ or girls’ homes are maintained under private 
auspices. These homes really act as a kind of entresol ” 
between care in the social agency and independent employment 
in the community. ^They co-operate in finding employment, and 
provide food and lodging, as well as recreational facilities during 
spare time at very moderate rates for the homeless adolescent in 
the first two or three years of establishment in the community, 

S , Conditions governing Placing in general 
(a) Agreement as to Placing. 

As already stated, on the whole (with the exception of two 
provinces), the Canadian system is built largely upon the recog- 
nition and supervision of the set-up and services of the recognised 
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private agency, which is then relied upon to carry out its task, 
rather than directly supervised in all phases of its work. Certain 
of the provinces allow no child-caring service to operate without 
prior license and approval annually, while two prohibit the 
placing of any child in a home not its own without the prior 
notification and consent of the proper official, but this provision 
has been found extremely difficult to administer. 

As suggested above, children are placed in boarding-home care 
in homes especially selected by the agency utilising them. 
Though many agencies have special contracts with each foster- 
home, covering the placing of each child, it is not uncommon for 
the conditions of contract to be entered into between the indi- 
vidual home and the agency at the time of the acceptance of the 
former as a boarding-home, and therefore to be on the basis of 
obligations accepted in respect of the care of any child boarded 
in that home. 

Of course, in the case of an adoptive home,^ the contract 
during probationary adoption is a specific legal document, while, 
when a child is placed in a free or work-and-wage home, there is 
nearly always a formal contract between agency and home, or 
home and child, specifying the conditions agreed upon in each 
case. A few agencies use the same agreement, substituting the 
contract of adoption when adoption becomes final. 

In addition to these conditions, in several larger municipalities, 
such provisions as exist in provincial legislation and adminis- 
tration for the supervision of child-caring agencies are reinforced 
by municipal regulation, setting forth the licensing of the agency 
itself, and governing especially the investigation and licensing 
of any private home in which children may be placed. These 
regulations are generally administered by the local departments 
of health, and apply particularly in the case of infants. 

(b) Costs of Maintenance and Education, 

Under the child protection system already described, the 
legislation of all but two of the eight provinces operating under 
it provides that, when a child is committed as a ward to a 

^ Where, as in two provinces, the natural parents must make the adoption 
agreement, this, of course, does not apply. 
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Children’s Aid Society, the municipality in which the child resides 
is -liable for its maintenance at a stipulated rate ^ as long as the 
child remains in the Society’s guardianship, which may be until 
21 years of age. The rate is calculated on a per diem basis and 
has been held by judicial decision to be the full cost of such 
care (including food, clothing, shelter, maintenance, special costs, 
clinical costs, supervision, etc.) so long as such cost is shown to 
be reasonable. In certain provinces, this same payment may be 
ordered “ pending the hearing and during the determination of 
the case 

In respect to non- ward children, or children given care without 
deprivation of parental guardianship, various procedures prevail. 
In some provinces, where the child is placed in the care of a 
Children’s Aid Society or a children’s home by its parent or 
guardian, the municipality, if a prior order to this effect has been 
issued, may meet the whole or part of the cost of such care. 
Such municipalities make a definite per diem grant to the cost 
of all children in non-ward care, while, in Quebec, both province 
and municipality make equal grants, according to a schedule 
of per diem rates based on the residual principal, one-third of the 
cost being met by private philanthropy, though this remaining 
amount so met is usually greater. 

Other provinces and municipalities make “ lump sum ” grants 
to these agencies especially designed, to assist them in the costs 
of their non-ward care. 

On the whole, however, the greater part of the cost of non- 
ward care of children in these various agencies comes from private 
funds, either in payments (generally partial) from their parents 
or guardians, or from private donations. 

In the case of delinquent children, every province provides, 
either from provincial or provincial and municipal funds, for the 
maintenance of all children committed as delinquents to cus- 
todial care. 

In the case of mentally retarded adolescents, youths and young 
girls, placed out, if the cost must be met, it is met by the pro- 
vincial authority placing the child. Generally, however, these 
placings are made on a work-and-maintenance or wage basis, 


^ In Nova Scotia, this rate is shared between province and municipality. 
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with a small per caput per diem grant from public funds for 
hostel care and supervision. 

Thus it will be seen that it is not usual, in most of the provinces, 
to have any arrangement between a child’s parent or guardian 
and the boarding-home, except where the guardian is a social 
agency. The agency otherwise deals itself with the parent and 
guardian, collecting directly from them any contribution they 
may be able to make towards payment, but makes its own direct 
arrangement for all board paid by it on its placing, charging 
the same to maintenance costs, paid by public or private 
contributions. 


(c) Education and Training, 

In these eight provinces of Canada, elementary education is 
free and compulsory, and, consequent^, all children are entitled 
to attend the regular schools. This right has been challenged in 
some of the smaller municipalities in which children have been 
boarded from city agencies, but so far as information at present 
available goes, it has nowhere been repudiated. 

The legislation of all the provinces provides that in the 
placing of any child in care outside its own home, its religious 
faith must be protected; no child of Roman Catholic parentage 
may be placed in a non-Roman Catholic home and vice versa. 

The agency placing the child generally stipulates and also 
supervises the religious training, education, health and general 
well-being of children placed under its supervision. In fact, in 
several of the larger centres, regular courses in child care and 
training are provided by the agencies for all foster-mothers 
receiving any of their children for care. ^ 

The child so placed is entitled to the same school health, 
clinical or hospitalisation services as are open to any taxpayer’s 
child in the community, with the additional fact that generally, 
for hospitalisation, such child, if entirely dependent, is entitled 
to such privileges as may exist for hospitalisation of non-paying 
patients, with payment chargeable to the municipality liable for 
his maintenance. 

Many of the larger agencies maintain their own staffs and 
clinics for health and mental care of their own children. 
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(d) Age and Guardianship. 

There is no restriction on the age at which any child may be 
placed in a home : it may be so placed from infancy imtil discharge 
from guardianship. A child may be taken into the guardianship 
of a social agency at any age up to 16 years in most of the pro- 
vinces (in two, up to 18 years in the case of delinquents). Guar- 
dianship once constituted, unless legally transferred, remains 
until the ward reaches the age of 21 years. The guardianship 
therefore rests with the agency and not with the family caring 
for the child. If guardianship is still vested in the parents or 
guardian, the agency acts as their agent in placing and super- 
vision. Where special guardianship legislation does not exist, 
the common law provides the basis and duration of guar- 
dianship. 

As already stressed, in Canada generally, the agency itself is 
supervised and inspected, rather than its actual day-to-day 
discharge of guardianship responsibilities in respect to each child 
in its care. In all provinces, any agency found unsatisfactory 
may have its charter cancelled, or may be closed by order of the 
health authorities. 

(e) Liability of Family with which Child is placed. 

Child-placing services, whether public or private, maintain 
their own staffs of supervisors, qualified workers in most cases. 
They are supposed to visit these homes frequently, and children 
are often transferred from one home to another better suited 
for the care required. Unsatisfactory homes are dropped. In 
certain provinces, no child may be boarded out except in homes 
licensed for that purpose by the provincial health authorities. 

While the agency placing the child is either legally responsible 
as the child’s guardian, or morally responsible as agent of the 
guardian, for satisfactory placing and supervision, the Criminal 
Code of Canada, which is applicable in every province, renders 
liable to imprisonment for three years any person, who, having a 
child or other helpless person in his or her care, neglects, ill-treats 
or otherwise permanently endangers the health or life of that 
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person. Action lies through the ordinary courts, and this 
section has been invoked on several occasions (section 213 (2) 
and section 241, C.86, R.S.C.). 

4. COMPABATIVE RESULTS 

Unfortunately, few statistical returns are available that would 
justify absolute deductions as to home care versus institutional 
care, beyond quite remarkable evidence in the Infants’ Home, 
Toronto, of the reduction in mortality, and an undoubted great 
advance in the avoidance of widespread inroads of contagions, 
infections and communicable disease generally so frequent in 
institutions. 

On a cost basis, when capital, interest and depreciation charges 
of institutional plant are included, the costs of placing in a 
private home even on a high standard have been found to com- 
pare favourably with institutional costs in the experience of some 
of our largest Children’s Aid Societies and long-established 
services, such as the Protestant Children’s Homes of Toronto, 
which have changed entirely from institutional to private home 
care in recent years. 

From the point of view of the agency, the great advantage of 
placing in a private home is its great flexibility — unlike the big 
institutional plant, it can be expanded or contracted immediately 
with demand, and it allows for as many varieties of care as the 
needs of different children may present. From the point of 
view of the child, it allows for individual treatment, impossible 
in a large group, and gives him the normal home life and expe- 
rience of community living into which he is destined to fit, if the 
aim of child care be normal re-establishment in the community. 
Particularly has the system merits in a country of mixed races 
like Canada, where the young child particularly may be placed 
with people of his own race and tongue until familiar with the 
language and customs of the country. 

The movement has suffered from the zeal of its advocates who 
have tended to stress the foster-home versus institutional care. 
Those Canadian agencies which have the most satisfactory 
developments to their credit argue for “ the institution plus foster- 
home care ”, maintaining that some small but adequate reception, 
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shelter and observation centre is essential as the centre of selec- 
tion, transfer and placing of the children whom they are studying 
for private-home care. 

The dangers of the system are obvious — the tendency to place 
children “ on the cheap '' in homes where, on account of economic 
need, they may be sought for the boarding-home fee, or in homes 
already in receipt of other forms of public aid, in an endeavour 
to keep down costs. The tendency to farm children out '' for 
“ their keep in return for work, is also one of the evils that can 
very easily develop from careless placing by the overcrowded 
agency or financially harassed public department. 

These dangers can be met by the education of the public, and 
consequent public enactments as to the necessity for the enforce- 
ment of minimum standards of investigation, placing, service and 
supervision as an essential part of any programme of child-placing. 

While several Canadian agencies can adduce services of the 
highest standard, honesty compels the recording of the known 
fact that, in some of our provinces, the placing of children in 
private homes is sometimes done carelessly and far too cheaply, 
with inadequate investigation, subsidies that are thinly veiled 
relief and insuiSicient to ensure proper care, and under super- 
vision that is too infrequent to be effective. There is also no 
doubt that young boys and girls are too often placed in work 
homes for such maintenance and pittance of payment as border 
upon exploitation. In some of the districts in which children 
are still admitted to care in poor law institutions, the standard 
of institutional care is similarly unjustifiably low, and too fre- 
quently associated with a system of cheap '' farming-out ” of 
unfortunate children in the neighbouring districts. 

In the province of Quebec, where, as already stated, institu- 
tional care on a large scale is predominant, it is, on the whole, 
of a high standard, because entrusted in most cases to religious 
bodies with long experience in the operation of child-caring 
institutions. Quebec is known for an intensive home life in 
villages and rural areas, and the large family of the French 
Canadian tiller of the soil is characteristic. This situation 
contributes peculiarly to the necessity of special care, when 
several young children of one family may suddenly stand in need 
of care outside their own homes. Even in the homes of relatives 
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and friends, frequently in humble circumstances, already with 
their own small bevies of children, “ fosterage " of other children 
is not uncommon, but, on the whole, the well-operated orphanage 
of the diocesan religious order, with its attached school, provides 
an answer in keeping with the traditions and inclination of the 
predominant population of Canada’s oldest province. Recently, 
however, many of these orders, faced with growing populations, 
especially of older children, are developing “Bxrreaux de place- 
ment ” for the location of adoptive homes, and the free placing 
of older boys and girls on apprenticeship, or in agricultural or 
domestic employment. 

* 

Ji£ >ie 

If these reservations are borne in mind, together with the fact 
that Canada can lay but modest claim to any uniformly high 
standard in any one province, this memorandum may be said 
generally to indicate the principles towards which the greater 
number of her child-caring services are striving. 

Annex 

1. SPECIAL TYPES OF PLACING 

(aj In Canada, in recent years, the practice has developed in 
several centres of placing children back with their own parents, 
with grants in aid, either through the public relief departments, 
or from the child-caring agency, or frequently with the assistance 
of a visiting housekeeper service, in the hope of re-establishing 
the family as a unit. Of course, the Children’s Aid Societies and 
provincial child protection authorities have for years followed 
the practice of retaining children in their own homes under 
supervision. This is really an extension of the same principle 
with recognition of the need both of supervision and of economic 
aid. Precedents exist for the reconstitution of the parents’ own 
guardianship over the child in some of those cases. 

It is to be noted that, with 14,607 children under care of the 
child protection agencies at the last Dominion census, 4,111 were 
under care in their own homes. 

(b) Under the system of mothers’ allowances referred to in 
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the memorandum, some of the provinces, especially Manitoba 
and Ontario, have developed fairly extensively the practice of 
placing children in private foster-homes under the supervision 
of the services administering mothers’ aid, whereby children, 
doubly orphaned, or with the mother in a mental asylum or in 
other special circumstances, practically place the child at 
board and pay on its behalf what would otherwise have been 
paid to the mother as a fit and proper guardian. 

2. HOME CARE OF THE BLIND CHILD 
OF PRE-SCHOOL AGE ^ 

It is an undeniable fact that the incidence of blindness in 
infancy and early childhood has greatly declined in recent years. 
This is due to several factors : (1) improved measures for com- 
bating ophthalmia neonatorum; (2) improved facilities for clinical 
and prevention of blindness assistance to infants and children 
needing eye and health attention; (3) improved understanding 
by parents and guardians of health measures and eye attention 
necessary to avert serious and permanent trouble. 

However, there still remains the necessity of recommending 
or providing care for blind children of pre-school age. In the 
last century, little attention was paid to the mental and physical 
development of this group. On occasion, parents consulted with 
authorities experienced in the education or the care of the blind, 
or with blind individuals as to what should be done. Generally, 
and all too often, however, parents treated such infants with 
effusive and even maudlin sympathy, to their obvious detriment. 
What school for the blind has not experienced children coming 
forward for education at the age of 7, quite untutored in proper 
methods of feeding, dressing and caring for themselves? In the 
later days of the last century, and early in the present one, at 
widely separated points in the civilised world, special efforts 
were made to provide homes specifically intended for the care 
and training of these blind children. In such homes, parents 
anxious to be relieved of the special care of their handicapped 
offspring lodged the blind child. Other parents anxious to take 

1 This section of the report was prepared by Mr. E, A. Baker, General 
Secretary, Canadian National Institute for the Blind. 
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the best possible course were convinced that this special home 
was the proper solution of the difficulty. The result was that 
blind infants were collected from comparatively large areas, and 
even from distant points, and from the age of 1 or 2 years lost 
nearly all, and in many cases all, contact with the home life that 
is known by the average child. They became institutionalised 
even at this early age, and perforce were passed on to the shel- 
tered life of a school for the blind until, at the time of graduation, 
they stepped out into the world with no experience of the life 
or even of the common every-day problems which they, newly 
arrived on the threshold of adult life, must face. 

The Canadian National Institute for the Blind was organised 
in 1918. A programme of services was prepared and gradually 
developed. Institute activities stimulated public interest gener- 
ally, with the result that, in the very early stages, a small group 
undertook to establish a central home for blind infants. After 
a considerable amount of money had been raised for this object, 
the Directors found themselves confronted with a serious problem. 
In spite of advertising, they had not been able to find a sufficient 
number of blind infants whose parents were willing to permit 
them to live in such a home to warrant its establishment. They 
then consulted with the National Council of the Institute. Since 
Institute registrations showed a comparatively small number of 
children between 1 and 5 years of age, and since these were 
scattered throughout the whole area of Canada, thus adding to 
other difficulties the separation of parents and children by 
hundreds and even thousands of miles, it was finally agreed that 
the establishment of such a home in Canada was not warranted. 

To overcome the obvious disadvantages ^of a central home, 
both because of the institutionalising factor and because of the 
severance of family ties, the Institute approached the Canadian 
Council on Child and Family Welfare. As a result, an arrange- 
ment was reached under which the Council, as a Dominion- 
wide organisation working through provincial and local child 
welfare organisations, agreed to co-operate with the Institute in 
the case of all blind children of pre-school age. The Institute 
supplied parents and guardians with instructive pamphlets either ; 
directly or through the agency of the child welfare council. 

It was further arranged that any orphaned blind child, or one 
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found in unsuitable home surroundings, should be placed in a 
carefully selected, suitable adoptive or foster-home. Where 
necessary, the Child Welfare Organisation would provide the 
normal maintenance requirements, and the Institute would pro- 
vide such additional care as might be required on account of 
blindness. This arrangement has worked out satisfactorily in 
several cases for which it has thus far been necessary to provide. 
It is felt that the maximum benefits of suitable home care have 
been secured. This system of foster-homes for blind children 
not only provides new home advice and family life experience for 
small children, but it prevents them from becoming institu- 
tionalised in infancy. The system also has a financial value inas- 
much as it avoids the use of public funds for an enterprise of 
highly questionable value. 

United States of America^ 

1. Extent of Child-placing in the United States 
OF America 

The placing of children in family homes for care under con- 
ditions of normal family life is employed for children of all ages 
in the United States of America. The methods employed in 
foster-home placing are the outgrowth of long experience by both 
public and private agencies in developing a sound programme 
which would assure the selection of a foster-home suited to the 
needs of each child and safeguard the care given to him. The 
placing of dependent children in family homes is practised in 
every State in the Union, and both public and private agencies 
are engaged in providing this type of child care. It is estimated 
that there are more than 900 child-placing agencies and institu- 
tions placing children in family homes for temporary or perma- 
nent care. A number of these agencies have only a small number 
of children under care, whereas a few have more than a thousand 
children in foster-homes. The 1983 Federal census of dependent 
children under agency care showed 242,929 children under care 
on December 31st, 1938, which included 140,352 children in 


^ This smnmary was prepared by Miss Elsa Castendyck, of the Children’s 
Bureau, United States Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
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institutions; 66,350 children in boarding-homes; 31,538 children 
in free homes; and 4,689 children in work or wage homes. While 
less than half of the total number of children under care were in 
foster-homes, a large majority of these were in boarding-homes. 
Because the census was directed toward obtaining data from 
all agencies caring for dependent children, agencies caring largely- 
for delinquent children were excluded unless they cared for a 
significant number of dependent children. It is therefore prob- 
able that the number of children in foster-homes as quoted 
above is indicative rather than an all-inclusive total of all children 
in foster-homes on that date. 

2. Development of Present Child-placing Programme 

In the early years of the nineteenth century, the only provision 
for child-placing was an indenture system whereby local public 
officials were authorised to place children — ^usually those over 10 
or 12 years of age — in family homes for apprenticeship. This 
indenture system, which was an outgrowth of the English poor 
law, was virtually ended by 1875, although the statutes providing 
for such care are still found in some States. The beginnings of 
the placing of children by private agencies began just after the 
middle of the nineteenth century. At that time, children in 
large numbers were placed in family homes, usually in rural areas, 
by some of the institutions caring for children. About 1863, 
a beginning was made in boarding-home care of children by 
private agencies, the children usually being placed with their 
relatives or with other worthy persons 

Public programmes of child-placing began approximately in 
1870, with the enactment of legislation in the State of Massa- 
chusetts requiring the placing in family homes of children who 
otherwise would be cared for in almshouses. At this time, the 
first provision was made for a State visiting agent and assistants 
responsible for supervising the children who had been placed 
out. At about this same time, a number of States, chiefly in the 
Middle West part of the country, created State institutions for 
the care of dependent children, which would serve as receiving 
homes for the children later to be placed in family homes. In 
these States, funds were also made available for visiting agents 
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to place the children and to supervise the care given. In the 
earlier years, the majority of the children placed by public 
agencies went to free homes in which the foster-parents provided 
for the entire cost and maintenance and care. The first State 
funds for boarding care for children were provided in 1882 in 
Massachusetts. These funds were available for the care of 
dependent and neglected children and for children brought 
before the courts as delinquent, who, it was judged, would profit 
by foster-home care. 

Since these beginnings, there has been steady growth in the 
number of children accepted for placing in family homes by 
both public and private agencies. As previously stated, the total 
number of children under care on December 31st, 1933, in insti- 
tutions and in foster-homes as reported by the 1933 Federal 
census covering the entire country, was 242,929, of whom 66,350 
children were in boarding-homes and 36,227 in other foster- 
homes. An earlier nation-wide survey made by the Federal 
census in 1923 reported 213,590 children under care, while a 
survey of thirty-one States and the District of Columbia made in 
1930 reported 186,460 children. Because of wide variation in 
the agencies reporting, the establishment of new agencies and the 
discontinuance of other agencies between the census dates, the 
figures are not strictly comparable. The relative proportions of 
children in institutions, in boarding-homes and in other foster- 
homes as shown by the three studies are, however, significant : 



1923 

Percentage 

1930 

1933 

In institutions • . 

65.7 

59.4 

57.8 

In boarding-homes 

10.4 

20.5 

27.3 

In other foster-homes . . . . 

23.9 

20.1 

14.9 


Although it is not possible to draw sound conclusions from 
these percentages without careful study of the reports of the 
individual agencies, it is generally conceded that there is a definite 
decrease in the use of institutions for dependent children and an 
upward trend in the use of boarding-homes. 


m 



8. Legal Safeguards 


Although a large proportion of the children in foster-homes 
are placed by private agencies, public responsibility for their care 
is accepted in all but a few States by requiring a State department 
to license or to visit and inspect all institutions or agencies caring 
for children. The purpose of State supervision is to prevent 
agencies with undesirable standards from placing children, and 
to develop the standards of work of accredited agencies and 
institutions. The three States that have no supervisory control 
have few child-placing agencies. In nearly three-fourths of the 
States, the placing of children is further safeguarded by statutes 
prohibiting the placing of children by individuals or agencies 
that are not licensed for child-placing. This provision has been 
especially valuable in preventing the undesirable placing of 
infants of illegitimate birth. 

Two other legal safeguards have helped to strengthen the 
child-placing programme. In nearly two-thirds of the States, all 
boarding-homes caring for children must be inspected and 
licensed by a State authority. In about an equal number of 
States, any agency bringing a child into the State must notify 
the State department of such placing and in some receive approval 
of the home in which the child is placed. The agency must also 
supervise the care given to the child as long as he remains in the 
State. 

Children are accepted by child-placing agencies for temporary 
or for permanent care. Whenever a child must be permanently 
separated from his family connections or has no family, he is 
usually brought before the juvenile court and committed to an 
agency, which assumes the custody and control of the child and 
responsibility for the care given. In some States, transfer of 
custody of a child to a child-placing agency may be accomplished 
through a written surrender signed by the parents or legal guar- 
dian, but the number of States that have enacted legislation 
requiring court sanction or transfer of custody is steadily increas- 
ing. A large number of public and private agencies, especially 
State agencies, accept no children for permanent care and placing 
except through court commitment. 
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4: Factors determining the Selection oe Foster-home 
Care for Children 

The acceptance of a child for care by a child-placing agency 
places upon it the responsibility for the selection of a suitable 
home for the child. The alternatives may be few, as the available 
resources may be limited in number and variety. Many agencies 
under public and private auspices provide a combined institution 
and foster-home service, thus offering a range of possibilities in 
the selection of the type of care given the child. Furthermore, 
public agencies and institutions finding themselves in need of 
foster-homes and without this service frequently utilise the 
resources offered by privately supported organisations. The 
selection, while based on available resources, is in most instances 
determined by the individual need of the child and the circum- 
stances surrounding his removal from his home. 

One of the first considerations in the placing of a child is the 
length of time he is likely to be under foster-care. In the case 
of a temporary and relatively short absence from his own home, 
which may be occasioned by the illness of a parent or other inter- 
ruption of home life and where an early return to his home is 
anticipated, institutional care may be considered advisable. It 
is frequently possible in this way to keep the children of a large 
family together and not scatter them in several family homes. 
The painful experience of loss of his own parents and home may 
be increased if security in his own home and family is endangered 
by the emotional demands of foster-parents who desire affection 
from the foster-child. The impersonal atmosphere of the insti- 
tution does not offer this threat to his parental ties. On the 
other hand, for the child who has been psychologically and physi- 
cally rejected by his parents, the affectionate care of a foster- 
parent may be needed. In some towns, child-placing agencies 
provide so-called “ housekeeper service ”, by means of which 
women hired and trained by the agency are in the home, usually 
during the day, for as long a time as is necessary to provide for 
the needs of the home and children. This service has been parti- 
cularly valuable in the temporary absence from the home of the 
mother and where the father is a sufficiently stable character to 
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assume responsibility for the children when not at work. It 
cannot be said that the time element alone determines the eare 
given the child by child-placing agencies in America. 

The age and personality of the child in relation to the proposed 
foster-home is another consideration determining the type of 
care given a child. Dependent children who have been removed 
from the custody of their parents, particularly infants and young 
children, and for whom prolonged care is needed, if mentally 
and physically normal, are usually placed in adoptive homes. 
The boarding-home is frequently used in preference to the insti- 
tution, especially for the care of infants, until an adoptive home 
is found. 

With the increased use of boarding-homes for the care of 
children with behaviour problems, the personality of the child 
and the ability of the foster-home to provide adequate guidance 
have become important factors in the selection of a home. 
Recognising that some foster-parents desire an affectionate 
response from the child in addition to the financial remuneration, 
the selection of a home for the child who is physically unattractive 
or incorrigible must be made, in addition to other considerations, 
on the basis of the ability of the foster-parents to accept an 
'' ugly duckling '' or a child whose behaviour in school and the 
neighbourhood may cause embarrassment to them. Unless a 
home can be found where the child can be fully accepted, insti- 
tutional care should be used. 

A further consideration is the health of the child in relation 
to resources of the foster-home and community. A growing use 
of boarding-homes for the convalescent care of sick and crippled 
children is apparent in many parts of the country. In such 
cases, the skill and resources of foster-parents must be carefully 
compared with those provided in an institution. Decision as to 
whether a foster-home or an institution should be used will rest 
largely on the diagnosis of the physician and his recommendations 
in relation to the social situation. The accessibility of medical 
facilities is an important consideration in the placing of both 
convalescent and normal children. 

Educational and vocational opportunities must be in keeping 
with the child’s ability and interest, and the available resources 
may determine the type of home selected for the child. 
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The use of an institution as a study home ” where various 
scientific diagnostic services are provided is practised in some 
of the large towns under private auspices and in a few State 
programmes. In most instances, these institutions have also a 
child-placing service available within their own organisation. 
The flexible programme which results can be adapted to the 
needs of the child when received and as he progresses in his 
development. 

It would be too much to state that all child-placing agencies 
and institutions are placing children only after careful considera- 
tion of the child’s individual needs and that all of the foster- 
homes have been selected only after their suitability had been 
determined by a searching investigation. It may be said that 
the constantly increasing volume of knowledge relating to 
the behaviour, health and education of children is continuing 
to modify and shape child-placing programmes. Social workers 
have seen the contribution which the medical field (including 
psychiatry), psychology and education can make to child care 
and have added specialists in these fields to the staffs of child- 
placing agencies. While this is primarily true of organisations 
in urban communities and particularly so of private agencies, 
some public and State- wide programmes include persons giving 
one or all of these specialised services. The assistance of public 
educational and health agencies, both in local and State-wide 
programmes, is quite generally sought in an attempt to provide 
the foster-child with a well-rounded programme of care which will 
be adapted to his needs. 

5. Types of Children placed 

• 

A large proportion of the children accepted for care by child- 
placing agencies are dependent or neglected. There is, however, 
an increasing use of boarding-homes for children who are delin- 
quent or who are exhibiting conduct difficulties which may lead 
to delinquency. Two States, Massachusetts and Virginia, have 
recognised in legislation the need for foster-home placing of this 
group of childi-en and have authorised State departments to 
accept delinquent children for care and to provide for them 
in foster-homes. The State department in Massachusetts usually 
has under care about 200 wayward or delinquent children, most 
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of whom are cared for in boarding-homes. In Virginia, all 
delinquent children needing State care are committed to 'the 
State department, which places them in institutions or family 
homes, depending on their needs. This department in 1935 had 
about 500 delinquent children in foster-homes, nearly three- 
fifths of them being in free homes. Child-placing agencies sup- 
ported by voluntary contribution also use boarding-homes for 
delinquent and maladjusted children. 

The boarding-home is also used by some agencies for the care 
of children with behaviour problems when the parents are not 
able to give the constructive guidance and care necessary to 
prevent continued maladjustment and possible delinquency. In 
such cases, placing is usually independent of legal action, the 
parents retaining full parental rights. Children who have been 
adjudicated delinquent by juvenile courts and temporarily 
removed from parental control may be placed in boarding-homes. 
In a few instances, this is done by the court and more frequently 
by voluntary agencies co-operating with the court. 

Children who are mentally deficient but able to live happily 
in the community if given careful supervision, comprise another 
group of children that has been cared for in boarding-homes in 
Massachusetts, and to a smaller extent in Minnesota, Virginia and 
other States. Some of these children may later be committed 
to State institutions for the feeble-minded or may remain under 
general supervision even through early adulthood until an 
economic and social adjustment has been made. 

A specialised type of boarding-home for the care of sick chil- 
dren, which may follow or precede hospital care, is provided for 
children where the parental home is unsifted for such care. 
While this is more general in large towns, it is also found in 
smaller communities under the auspices of public or private 
agencies or through the collaboration of both. 

There is much variation in the age-limits provided in the 
different States for the acceptance of children and for the duration 
of their guardianship, 17 years being the maximum age at which 
children are accepted for care. Practices among private agencies 
vary widely, and the children may range in age from infancy to 
maturity. The desirability of private home care for infants is 
recognised and widely practised. However, institutional care 
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for youiig children is not unusual, especially where the transition 
to a foster-home programme has not been accomplished. 

The statutes of all but a few States provide that the guar- 
dianship of children under State care may be retained by the 
State placing agency until they become 21 years of age or during 
minority. It is thus possible for many children to be supervised 
by the State during the period of later adolescence. Private 
agencies likewise frequently carry on supervision until the child 
becomes economically and socially independent. 

There is legally no discrimination on the basis of race in the 
placing of children in foster-homes. One of the most significant 
facts of the 1983 census was the predominant use of boarding- 
homes for negroes and of institutions for children of races other 
than negro or white. Data assembled at this time indicate that 
the care of children in institutions and boarding-homes by race 
or colour was as follows : 


Colour or race 
of child 

Total 

children 

In in- 
stitutions 

i 

In foster-homes 

Boarding 

Free 

Work 
or wage ^ 

White 

222,788 

181,267 

57,767 

29,278 

4,481 

Negro 

15,888 

5,401 

8,218 

2,103 

166 

Other races , . 

4,258 

8,684 

370 

162 

42 

Total . . . 

242,929 

1 140,852 

66,850 

81 , 588 

4,689 


Analysis of the reports of individual agencies indicates that 
the majority of the children of '' other races were children of 
American Indians who were being cared for largely in mission 
schools. 

More than four-fifths of the children in boarding-homes were 
living in the New England, Middle Atlantic and East North 
Central States. Since the negro population of the United States 
is predominantly in the Southern and Gulf States, it is evident 
that increased provisions for the care of negro children are 
greatly needed in many of the States. 


^ May include some children with their mothers. 
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6, Types of Foster-homes in which Children 

ARE PLACED 

The special needs of individual children^ and the type of care 
that is required, have resulted in the development of four different 
types of foster-homes : (1) Boarding-homes in which a child may 
be placed when only a short period of care is needed, or for the 
entire period of agency care when this seems desirable, the board 
being paid by the agency responsible for the placing; (2) free 
homes in which the foster-parents assume the entire cost of care; 
(8) work homes for older boys and girls, who, in addition to paying 
for their maintenance through their work, receive a small wage; 
and (4) adoptive homes in which children are placed for adoption* 

There is much variation throughout the country in the extent 
to which child-placing agencies are providing for children in 
cities, towns or rural areas. The use of foster-homes in suburban 
and semi-rural areas rather than rural ones has increased with 
understanding of the need of educational opportunities for children 
placed in foster-homes and the desirability, especially for children 
beyond the pre-school age, for social contact with other children* 
The difficulties encountered in supervising children placed in 
rural homes also tends toward the concentration of children in 
less isolated areas. There is, however, a constant demand for 
children from persons living in the country, and, in many cases,, 
younger children in free foster-homes and older boys and girls, 
in work homes are placed in farm homes. 

It is generally accepted by child-placing agencies that, in 
selecting a home for a child, consideration must be given to his 
intellectual abilities and social background and to the type of 
home in which he can make the happiest adjustment. An effort 
is made, therefore, to find a home suited to the child’s needs, and 
one which will provide a desirable standard of living, in which 
he can develop satisfactorily. Among the homes selected for 
foster-care by the better child-placing agencies will be found a 
wide variation in economic resources and cultural background. 
In a large proportion of foster-homes, the standards of living are 
modest. Although the agency may fall short of its goal, an 
attempt is made to provide physical comfort, economic security 
and satisfactory home life for every child. 
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Regulations and policies as to the number of children boarding 
in a home vary from State to State. Not more than four children 
unrelated by blood in one foster-home is regarded as satisfactory 
in some States. The placing of brothers and sisters in the same 
home is encouraged and may result in exceptions to the general 
rule as to the number of foster-children in one home. 

The age of foster-parents depends upon the type of placing. 
Adoptive homes are usually those of young persons. Parents in 
boarding-homes may range from the childless young couple to 
those whose own children are mature. Physical vigour is required 
for the rearing and training of children, and agencies are discour- 
aged from choosing elderly foster-parents. Good child-placing 
agencies regard the use of the home of a spinster or bachelor as 
fraught with possible danger. The possibility of a strong or 
unwise emotional attachment is greater in such situations and 
may be an unwholesome influence. 

T. Geneeal Conditions goveening the Placing of Childeen 

Because of the wide variation in the conditions that govern 
the placing of children in family homes by private and local 
public agencies, the following discussion is confined to State 
child-placing programmes, since the laws authorising such works 
provide rather specifically the general conditions which must 
affect the work of the agency. Seventeen of the forty-eight States 
and the District of Columbia have child-placing programmes 
providing funds for the board of children placed by the State 
department or State institutions. In twelve States and the 
District of Columbia, the majority of the children under care 
of the State are placed in boarding-homes. The largest State 
appropriation for care of children in boarding-homes is made in 
Massachusetts, amounting to about $1,400,000 in 1984. In the 
States that have a small boarding-home programme, State 
boarding funds may amount to only a few thousand dollars a year. 

Written contract between the State placing agency and the 
parents in the home in which the child is placed is required by 
law in a number of States. The types of contracts used vary 
all the way from a formal contract setting forth conditions 
that must be fulfilled, to a written agreement as to the relative 
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responsibility of the State and the family in the care of the child. 
It is generally accepted that the latter plan is the most desirable, 
as it gives the foster-home a clear statement of what it is 
expected to do, and yet emphasises that final guardianship is 
vested in the State. 

When a child of school age is placed in a foster-home, the 
family is expected to send the child to the public schools,^ the 
cost of education being paid by the school authorities. The only 
State in which the State department assumes complete respon- 
sibility for the education of children placed in foster-homes is 
Massachusetts, which reimburses the local school authorities for 
the cost of the education of children placed in family homes. 
If the foster-parents wish to send the child to a parochial school 
rather than to the public schools, they must pay the cost of 
tuition. It should be noted that in about one-fourth of the States 
the law requires that children should be placed in family homes 
having the same religious affiliations as their parents. Child- 
placing agencies supported by private funds recognise the neces- 
sity« for providing full educational opportunities for the children 
in their care and generally avail themselves of the opportunities 
for public school education. However, those agencies supported 
by sectarian organisations may provide education through 
parochial schools. 

When children who are wards of State departments are intel- 
lectually and physically able to carry their education on into 
college or advanced vocational schools, every effort is made by 
effective State departments to obtain funds or to provide scholar- 
ships that will make it possible for the children to get this 
advanced education. Where State funds are not available, the 
interest of private persons or agencies may be enlisted to assist 
the boy or the girl. 

There is general acceptance in all of the States undertaking 
a State child-placing service, that it is essential to provide super- 
vision for the children that have been placed in family homes. 
The most usual method of providing for this supervision is to 
employ a staff of caseworkers, who go out from a central or a 


^ Public school in the United States of America means a school provided 
by the public authority under the Compulsory School Attendance Laws. 
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district State office to visit the homes in which children are placed. 
SvLth visitors are responsible for the whole programme of the 
child’s care, including his education and attention to physical 
and mental health, as well as his social contacts. State agencies 
generally avail themselves of the services of public health agencies 
and hospitals supported by tax funds. Private agencies, on the 
other hand, frequently have on their own staff psychologists, 
psychiatrists and other specialists. In a few States in which the 
State department has a limited staff or no staff for this work, 
some provision is made for a local welfare department or private 
agency co-operating with the State to visit the child and report 
upon the situation in which he is found. 

In general, it may be said that many of the private child- 
placing agencies, particularly those in large cities, are well 
equipped with trained social workers to provide supervision of 
the foster-homes and foster-children. In some of the larger 
cities, agencies providing foster-family care, particularly boarding- 
home care, have recognised the necessity of foster-parents who 
are informed in the modern concepts of child care. They have 
provided training courses in child psychology and methods of 
child care, and have urged the participation of their foster- 
parents in parent-teacher groups and other organisations asso- 
ciated with the public and parochial schools which the foster- 
children are attending. 

8. Return of Children to their Own Homes 
FOLLOWING Placing 

In the United States, the return of children to their own homes 
after acceptance of the children for placing in foster-homes by 
a child-placing agency is usually due to one of two situations : 
either the child has been accepted for temporary care only, or, 
after a more thorough investigation, it is found that, with some 
financial assistance or readjustment in conditions, the family can 
resume care of the child. 

The use of foster-homes rather than institutional homes for the 
care of dependent or neglected children or children with conduct 
difficulties who need to be cared for temporarily away from their 
own homes is found in various localities throughout the United 
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States. Such children are returned to their parents after the 
cause of removal of the child from its home has been overcame 
or the period of treatment in a new environment has been com- 
pleted. The agencies responsible for the placing usually maintain 
supervision of the child after his return until assured of satis- 
factory readjustment of the problems in the home. 

There is general acceptance throughout the United States of 
the principle that no child should be permanently separated from 
his family if it is possible so to rehabilitate the home that it can 
provide the essentials of satisfactory family life. When the 
inability of the parent to support the child is found to be the 
major reason for commitment to an agency, it is often found 
possible to board him with his own parents, the agency super- 
vising the care given as in a boarding-home. In a study made 
in 1980, it was found that 2,054 children under the supervision 
of institutions and agencies were being boarded in their own 
homes. 

9, COLLABOEATION BETWEEN PUBLIC AND PeIVATE 

Child-caeing Agencies 

There is a growing recognition of the advantages of a flexible, 
well-rounded programme which will provide the variety in foster- 
homes and institutions which is needed to care for children of all 
ages and conditions. Specialisation exists as to the age, religion, 
race and problem presented by the child accepted for care by 
some private and sectarian agencies. State programmes for 
child welfare are designed to meet the needs of children generally, 
with specialised services more highly developed in some States 
than in others. Private and sectarian agencies which are orga- 
nised on a State-wide basis in many parts of the country provide, 
as do local organisations, the opportunity for co-operation 
between public and private child-placing services. There is a 
trend toward localisation in county units and away from central- 
isation in State welfare departments of direct care for dependent 
and neglected children in foster-homes or institutions. The 
responsibility for the development and maintenance of proper 
standards of child-placing by the local units rests upon the State 
welfare department. Representatives of the leading public and 
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private child-caring agencies at a naeeting held under the auspices 
of the Children’s Bureau in April 1937 discussed the value of 
close co-operation between public and private child-caring 
agencies. Excerpts from the report of this meeting are given 
in the chapter on “ Collaboration in Placing between Public 
Authorities and Voluntary Organisations 

10. The Social Security Programme and its Probable 
Eeeect on Boarding-home Care 

The Social Security Act, which was approved on August 14th, 
1935, is a major advance in provision for child welfare throughout 
the United States. Among the other provisions which were 
devised to assure some safeguards against the insecurities of life 
for both children and adults is that portion of the Act which 
provides for the protection of children who are in need of special 
assistance by : 

(1) Grants to States to assist in meeting the costs of aid 
to dependent children (mothers’ aid) ; 

(2) Grants to States to assist in meeting the costs of 
maternal and child health services ; 

(3) Grants to States to assist in meeting the costs of 
services for crippled children; 

(4) Grants to States to assist in meeting the costs of child 
welfare services. 

All but the second of the four categories described above will 
in time have some effect on boarding-home care for children. 

Aid to Dependent Children under the Social Security Act 
represents Federal recognition of the value of home life and 
particularly the home of a parent or kin for the care of children. 
For the purpose of that portion of the Social Security Act which 
provides for care of dependent children in the home of a parent 
or near relative, the Social Security Board has defined broadly a 
dependent child as a '' child under the age of 16 who has been 
deprived of parental support through death, absence or incapacity 


1 See Volume I, page 104. 
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of a parent and who is living in a private home maintained by 
immediate relatives 

Upon the approval by the Social Security Board of plans for 
providing services to such children, the Federal Government 
pays to the State an amount equal to one-third of the sum 
expended under such approved plan up to $18 per month for 
the first child and $12 per month for each additional child in the 
same family. Most of the States had already had so-called 
Mothers’ Pensions '' or '' Mothers’ Aid services, some being 
State-wide in operation and others covering only certain counties. 
However, the opportunity for Federal sharing in the expense of 
these services has increased the area in which such grants are 
available. While it is true that the advantage of maintaining 
a child in his own home has been recognised in principle, never- 
theless, children have on occasions been removed from their 
homes for purely economic reasons. 

On August 27th, 1987, the plans of thirty-seven States and 
the District of Columbia and Hawaii had been approved for 
Federal aid to dependent children, and, during June 1987, 
425,065 children were being aided in their own or near relatives’ 
homes in these States. The extent to which the boarding of 
children in homes other than their own will be lessened by this 
Act cannot be estimated at present. However, the extension of 
opportunities for such care will undoubtedly increase the number 
of children in the homes of relatives and reduce the number of 
children in institutions and boarding-homes. 

Grants to States to assist in meeting the cost of services for 
crippled children as described in (8) above will stimulate the use 
of boarding-homes for their care when their own homes are not 
suitable, and during periods of medical treatment which cannot 
be provided in their own communities. 

Grants to States to assist in meeting the cost of child welfare 
services makes possible the extension, especially in areas predo- 
minantly rural and other areas of special need, of services for 
the protection and care of homeless, dependent and neglected 
children and children in danger of becoming delinquent, and 
provides assistance to State welfare departments in encouraging 
and developing adequate methods of community child welfare 
organisation. An amount of $10,000 is available for allotment to 
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each State, plus an additional sum, based on the proportion of 
rural population of each State to the total rural population of the 
United States. These funds are available to State public welfare 
agencies and are administered by them. By June 80 th, 1937 , 
forty-four States and the District of Columbia had had their 
plans approved and were carrying on some type of programme of 
child care and protection. Of necessity, these programmes vary 
widely, since they are based on the needs of individual States 
and are designed to serve them as completely and efficiently as 
possible. The funds do not provide for the payment of boarding- 
home care, but, in many States, child welfare workers are assisting 
in finding homes and supervising children placed in such homes. 
Emphasis is being placed on provision for the child in his own 
community when possible and on boarding-home care to meet 
special needs in cases where legal commitment is not necessary. 
Facilities for psychological and psychiatric studies of children are 
also being encouraged under this plan. These opportunities for 
study and care of children in areas which have had limited child- 
welfare services or none at all will, no doubt, result in an increased 
use of boarding-homes for child care. 

The Social Security Act, through Federal aid to promote the 
care of children in the home of a parent or relatives, provides a 
means of reducing the number of children in boarding-homes and 
institutions, while the use of funds for the promotion of child 
welfare services will bring to the attention of social workers many 
children who will profit by foster-care in an institution or family 
home. Higher standards of child care will be the result of trained 
personnel, both of which are much needed in some areas, and will 
be possible with more adequate financial support. 


SOUTH AMERICA 
Argentine Republic 

The system of the placing of children in families has been 
applied for some years past by the Infant Welfare Society 
and the National Association for Minors. 
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The results obtained are less satisfactory than in other countries 
because the Argentine Republic is an immigration country where 
working-class families, both Argentinian and foreign, are very 
large. Owing to their precarious economic situation and to the 
fact that they are obliged to move from place to place in search 
of work, it is these families that supply the largest number of 
children who have to be educated at State expense in official 
institutions. 

The placing-out of children in families must be regarded in the 
Argentine Republic, not as the usual system, but as subsidiary 
to the system of education and instruction in special establish- 
ments and institutions commonly applied. 

The experiences of the Welfare Society of Buenos Aires in this 
field were as follows : 

The placing-out of children in families which treat them as if 
they were their own usually yields satisfactory results, the number 
of cases in which this system has failed being estimated at no 
more than 10%. These satisfactory results are attributable to 
the fact that applicants are very carefully selected, the fullest 
possible particulars being obtained beforehand in order to ascer- 
tain whether they are capable of meeting the child’s needs — ^both 
moral and material. The home of the foster-parents is also 
inspected before the child is entrusted to their care, and once a 
year thereafter, or as often as may^be necessary until the minor 
reaches the age of 22 or is emancipated through marriage. 

This means that the family carries out its promised obligations 
under the permanent supervision of the Commission responsible 
for the General Register of Children, a body spt up by the Society 
to deal directly with these cases. 

Another reason for the success of this system is that preference 
is given to childless couples, who must have been married for at 
least five years and who are required to produce a medical cer- 
tificate. 

The following table shows the number of children entrusted to 
families, by year and by sex, for the last seventy- three years : 
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Children placed out in Families. 


Year 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1865 

18 

31 

49 

1866 

16 

24 

40 

1867 

22 

35 

57 

1868 

18 

24 

42 

1869 

27 i 

29 

56 

1870 

16 

18 

34 

1871 

13 

11 

24 

1872 

15 

27 

42 

1873 

33 

42 

75 

1874 

22 

37 

59 

1875 

42 

76 

118 

1876 

62 

88 

150 

1877 

56 

73 

129 

1878 

52 

77 

85 

1879 

37 

48 

129 

1880 

51 

78 

129 

1881 

63 

90 

153 

1882 

82 

100 

182 

1883 

80 

132 

212 

1884 

53 

72 

125 

1885 

32 

55 

87 

1886 

26 

64 

90 

1887 

17 

59 

76 

1888 

25 

58 

83 

1889 

51 

91 

142 

1890 

50 

98 

148 

1891 

111 

129 

240 

1892 

57 

82 

139 

1893 

98 

131 

222 

1894 

58 

145 

189 

1895 

86 

163 

231 

1896 

69 

122 

232 

1897 

46 

109 

168 

1898 

63 

152 

172 

1899 

94 

131 

246 

1900 

86 

142 

217 

1901 

128 

197 

325 



1923 

14 

62 

76 

1924 

23 

74 ‘ 

97 

1925 

30 

60 

90 

1926 

5 

28 

33 

1927 

3 

40 

43 

1928 

8 

46 

54 

1929 

8 

41 

49 

1930 

14 

65 

79 

1931 

9 

45 

54 

1932 

8 

17 

25 

1933 

10 

52 

62 

1934 

9 

25 

34 

1935 

17 

35 

52 

1936 

11 

64 

75 

1937 

32 

46 

78 

Total . . . 

3,213 

6,509 

9,722 


In view of the fact that Argentinian laws do not allow a child 
to inherit from his foster-parents, even if they desire him to do 
so, and of the necessity of providing for his future once he is 
emancipated, it has been arranged that, starting from the second 
year during which they have had possession of the child, the foster- 
parents must deposit 5 Argentine pesos each month with the 
Institution on behalf of the child entrusted to their care. 

This money is collected and administered by the Institution 
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and the total amount, together with the interest earned, is handed 
over to the ex-minor when he or she is emancipated by marriage 
or attains his or her majority. 

As a rule, children are entrusted to foster-parents when they 
are between 8 and 6 years of age. 

Uruguay ^ 

Regulations for the Placing of Protected Children 

IN Families 

1. Placing of Assisted Children in Families in Return 
for Payment of Board. 

The system of placing children in families has been widely 
developed in Uruguay, especially since the establishment of the 
Children’s Council, which regards it as the best solution for the 
problem of homeless children. At first, the system was used 
only for infants; they were entrusted to nurses, who provided 
them with the natural food necessary to their age. 

Then, by the Public Relief Law of 1910, it was extended to 
abandoned minors between the ages of 8 and 14 connected with 
the Larrahaga Home, so called after a priest who distinguished 
himself at the time of the Independence for his devotion to child 
welfare. During the period of office of the Child Welfare Ministry, 
it was considered that the placing of children in families might 
in many cases be a suitable way of dealing with adolescents 
leaving the educational colonies. 

The results of the experiment confirmed the hopes that had 
brought it into being. • 

Children are never placed in families without a preliminary 
observation period in which their physical characteristics and the 
environmental conditions in which they were living at the time 
when they were abandoned are carefully studied. The choice 
of foster-mothers is made under very exacting conditions, and 
both the children and the foster-mothers are kept directly under 
the close supervision of the establishment, through the medium 

^ This summai^ was prepared by M. Roberto Beeeo, Chairman of the 
Children’s Council, Montevideo, 
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of the district doctors and the appropriate social welfare 
workers. 

In support of the above remarks, we give below the relevant 
parts of various regulations : 

(a) Regulations of the Office for placing Children in 
Families of the Larrahaga Home; 

(h) Provisions concerning foster-mothers, the Children’s 
Home and the Larranaga Home; 

(c) Duties of the social weKare workers in both estab- 
lishments. 

In 1935, the Infants Division placed about one thousand 
children with nurses (for children under 12 months) or with 
foster-mothers (children under 3 years), a monthly payment of 12 
or 14 pesos being made for each child. The city of Montevideo, 
with a population of 800,000, is divided into fourteen districts, in 
each of which there is a milk distribution centre under a doctor 
and various social welfare workers, who supervise these children 
who have been placed in families. 

In the same year, the Larranaga Home had 2,574 children 
between the ages of 3 and 14 living in families at the rate of 
10 pesos for each child, and 1,825 receiving free board. 

The number of pupils leaving the minors’ educational colony 
in that year to stay with families on the local farms was as high 
as sixty-eight. For each of these adolescents, a monthly pay- 
ment of 15 pesos was made. 

The total number of minors placed in families is continually 
increasing, and, in the opinion of the authorities, can be limited 
only by the financiaj^resources of the budget and by the difficulty 
of finding suitable families in towns, where supervision by inspec- 
tors can be exercised most closely and effectively. 

2. Placing of Assisted Children in Families without Payment. 

The Children’s Council established a distinction between 
children whose board was paid and those who were placed in 
families free of charge. In the latter case, a thorough enquiry 
is made into the motives that led the family to ask for a child, 
and the family’s means and its respectability. 
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When the decision is favourable, the future foster-parents sign 
a contract by which they undertake to meet the child’s material 
and moral requirements, to see that he is educated and to help 
him to become self-supporting. These children are regularly 
visited by inspectors, who keep watch over the education and care 
they receive. One of the objects of such supervision is to prevent 
the exploitation of children, especially girls over 12 years of age, 
who are frequently employed in domestice service. At the same 
time, the employment of children for domestic work is autho- 
rised, in certain cases, under the supervision of the district 
inspector, whose duty it is to prevent all abuse and to see that 
the laws concerning compulsory school attendance and child 
labour are obeyed. The foster-parents of children intended for 
such work have to set aside for them a monthly sum of money 
(8 to 5 pesos), which they deposit in the National Postal Savings 
Bank and which will be given to the children as a lump sum when 
they come of age. For this purpose, the Children’s Council had 
the sum of 79,670.19 pesos deposited in the National Savings 
Bank at the end of May 1936. 

8. The System of Placing in Families in Preference to Internment 

in Institutions. 

During the past few years there has been a tendency to prefer 
the boarding-out system to internment in institutions for children 
coming under the control of the Children’s Council. In 1929, 
out of 4,499 children in the care of the Older Children Division, 
88% were placed in selected families; in 1988, the corresponding 
figures were 5,208 minors, or 81 %. In 1985, out of 5,058 children 
between the ages of 8 and 14, the percentage of those placed in 
families reached 85, 

This preference for placing children in families instead of in 
institutions is emphasised in the Children’s Code of 1984. A 
chapter in that Code concerning the protection of children between 
the ages of 8 and 14 stipulates that, in cases where it is necessary 
to take children away from their families, they should be placed 
in other families rather than in institutions; the Code also pro- 
vides that the supervision of these minors should be thorough and 
scientifically organised. 
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•4. Placing of Children in Other Families by their Parents. 

The Law passed by the former Public Welfare Ministry in 1920 
did not provide for the supervision of minors, not under the care 
of the public authorities, who had been placed by their parents 
in strange families. The Public Welfare Administration was 
obliged on request to state the names of families ready to receive 
such children. This information was to be given free of charge, 
but the Administration declined all responsibility for such 
families. The Children’s Code of 1934 changed the situation and 
greatly improved it, by extending the provisions of a Law passed 
in 1919, similar to the French Roussel Law, which applies to 
children under 8 years only, to include children up to the age of 
12. It forbade parents or guardians to place such children in 
strange homes without the authorisation of the Children’s Council 
set up by the Code as a State child welfare body. 

5. Regulations concerning the Placing in Families of Children 
in Moral Banger and of Wayward and Neglected Children, 

The practice of placing in families has also been employed for 
children in moral danger and for wayward and neglected children. 

A Law of 1911 on the custody of children in moral danger, the 
reform of neglected young people and the setting-up of a Minors’ 
Welfare Council provides that children in moral danger may be 
placed in such families as offer suiB&cient guarantee that the chil- 
dren will receive suitable care and education in accordance with 
the provisions of that law. The Minors’ Welfare Council has to 
watch over the treatment of the children. The law also autho- 
rises the organisation of welfare societies, which amongst other 
duties have to co-operate with the Council in the placing of 
minors and adolescents in families and in the supervision of their 
treatment. 

Chapter 2 of the 1934 Children’s Code authorises the Judge of 
the minors’ court, who is the director of the Legal Division of 
the Children’s Council, to place persons under 18 who have been 
found guilty of a delict or an admonishable act, and young 
people and adolescents in moral or physical danger, in families 
that may be related to them or not, with or without special 
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supervision. The second category of young people and ado- 
lescents includes those incited by their parents or guardians to 
commit acts that may be harmful to their physical or moral 
health, those who are vagrants or beggars, those who frequent 
gaming-houses or places of ill-fame, those who are in touch with 
persons leading an immoral life and girls under 18 and youths 
under 16 who are itinerant vendors or are engaged in occupations 
that may be harmful to their physical health or their morals. 
In cases where the young persons or adolescents in this category 
have been taken away from their parents and placed in othp 
families, judges may order the parents to pay fixed monthly 
sums to the families in question. 


6 . Supervisory Authority, 

When the first Law concerning the Supervision of Minors 
placed in Families was promulgated in 1910, the National Public 
Relief Authorities were entrusted with the duties of supervision, 
except the custody of children placed by a decision of the judge, 
in which cases supervision was carried out by the Minors’ Welfare 
Council. 

In 1931, the National Public Relief Authorities were replaced 
by the Council of Public Health, which, in turn, was transformed 
in 1934 into the Ministry of Public Health. Since April 1934, 
when the Children’s Code was passed, the supervision of young 
persons from birth to the age of majority has been in the hands 
of the Children’s Council, which has autonomous powers. 


7. Qualifications for the Post of Inspector, 

The term “ inspector ” was used until 1934, when the Chil- 
dren’s Code was passed; persons were appointed to such posts 
for their moral qualities and personal repute, and no real com- 
petence was demanded. Since then, the term “ inspector has 
been replaced by the expression male or female social welfare 
worker, and although former appointments have been retained, 
new-comers, whose number has considerably increased, must be 
trained in a School of Social Service. 
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The Ministry of Public Health has possessed one of these schools 
sin(je 1935; but, strictly speaking, it trains a staff more suitable 
for the duties of nurse than for those of social welfare worker. 

In 1937, a Catholic School of Social Service was inaugurated 
in Montevideo, devoted, in accordance with current programmes, 
to the training of social welfare workers for general purposes. 

In the same year, the Children’s Council created the post of 
Director of the Social Service Division, which division will shortly 
set up a social service school connected with the Children’s 
Council for the training of the whole staff of social workers which 
will be required in view of the development of child welfare work 
in Uruguay. 

8. Future Developments implied by the Application 
of the Children's Code, 

The application in 1934 of the Children’s Code, which moder- 
nised child welfare methods, including the placing of minors in 
families in Uruguay, opens up the prospect of wide developments 
in the future. The Code lays special stress on the appropriate 
training of those engaged in social service, improvements in the 
supervision of young people placed in families by their own 
parents and the co-ordination of the whole child welfare work 
in a single national organisation. The Government began to 
carry into effect the provisions of the Code shortly after its 
promulgation. 


Section C. — Oceania 
AUSTRALIA 
New South Wales ^ 

1. Legal Peovisions for Boarding-home Care 

Boarding-home care for children exists in New South Wales 
under two systems. Both are controlled by provisions of the 
Child Welfare Act of 1923, amended in 1924, 1925 and 1930. 


^ This summary was prepared by Mrs. Anna Kalet Smith, of the Children’s 
Bureau, United States Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
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(a) Wards of the State, 

The first system is provided for in Section 9 and applies to 
children who are wards of the State. Children may come under 
the control of the Child Welfare Department by reason of com- 
mittal by a children’s court as neglected or uncontrollable children 
or juvenile offenders. They may also be admitted to care under 
Section 9 of the Act upon application of the guardian in whose 
care the child is, where the circumstances are such that the legal 
guardian is unable to continue guardianship. Children deserted 
or abandoned by their parents may be admitted for care by the 
State, 

(b) Children apart from their Mothers. 

The second system relates to Part V of the Child Welfare Act, 
which provides for the control by the Child Welfare Department 
of places established or used for the reception and care of one 
or more children under the age of 7 years, apart from their 
mothers Such places must be licensed and are subject to 
inspection by departmental officers. 

The placing of children who are wards of the State in private 
homes as described in (a) has been in operation in New South 
Wales for more than fifty years. The control of places used for 
the care of children apart from their parents (b) has been a part 
of the law of the country since 1892. 

2. Types of Children boarded and Homes used 

Boarding-home care is more generally used for neglected and 
dependent children than for the delinquent child; that is, those 
brought under the control of the State by action of the children’s 
court for neglect, or admitted on the request of parents or guar- 
dians because of the latter’s inability to provide for them. In 
certain cases of erring or delinquent children, although formally 
charged before the children’s court with uncontrollability or for a 
specified offence, the circumstances of the case as revealed by the 
children’s court action disclose that the child is not of a type 
as to require detention in an institution. In such cases, boarding- 
out under other guardianship and environment would be resorted 
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to. In other cases of uncontrollable or delinquent children, 
where it is considered that detention and training in an institution 
is desirable, such course is followed, and when the child is con- 
sidered to have progressed at the institution to a stage warranting 
his being placed under ordinary home conditions again, where his 
parents or ordinary guardians are unable to provide for him or 
are considered unsuitable to provide for him, the child may be 
transferred from the institution to be placed in a boarding- 
home (see Section 20 of the Child Welfare Act), and would 
then be boarded, in the same way as children who have not 
been inmates of institutions, with a guardian selected by the 
Department. 

Children are placed with families from early infancy. The 
Department, however, has a hostel in which very young babies 
if admitted to control are placed and reared until they have 
reached a stage of development where it is considered that the 
child may suitably be placed with a guardian. The child may 
remain under the guardianship of the family or be removed to 
other guardians as required up to 18 years of age. The Depart- 
ment’s control ceases at 18 years of age, but there are numerous 
cases in which children so placed with families remain in the care 
of that family long after 18 years of age. The Minister controlling 
the Child Welfare Act or the Secretary or other authorised 
officer of the Department under delegation of the Minister has 
authority to determine duration of guardianship in the case of 
any child under the control of the Department. 

Children are placed both in towns and in the country. In the 
metropolitan area, preference is given to guardians whose homes 
are situated in the less thickly populated suburbs and in the 
country districts close to the towns. Regular school attendance 
is required of all children in boarding-homes who are of school 
age, as well as church and Sunday school attendance. This 
makes it necessary that the guardian’s homes should be situated 
within reasonable distance of these facilities. The cost of trans- 
port is another factor which operates in the consideration of 
selection of suitable homes. Selection of a home in an isolated 
situation is avoided unless special reasons exist for including it. 

Applications for guardianship of children are received and all 
such applications are reported on by the Department’s inspectors. 
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The homes of approved guardians are required to be such as 
provide proper accommodation for the children concerned and 
the financial circumstances of the family such as to make it 
reasonable to expect that they can undertake the guardianship 
of a child under the limited amount of maintenance paid by the 
Department — ^namely, IO 5 . per week, except in special cases- 
The Department seeks to ensure that the persons whose 
homes are approved to receive a foster-child are those who 
seek a child for reasons other than pecuniary benefit. Due 
consideration is given in selection of a home to the needs of 
the child to be placed with a view to his satisfactory adjustment. 


3. Regulations and Conditions determining Boarding 

OF Children 

(a) Regarding Care of Wards of the State. 

The family boarding a child is required to care for it as a natural 
child of the family would be cared for. All children placed are 
subject to inspection by departmental officers and the Department 
also co-opts the services of suitable local persons who may be 
expected to acquaint the Department promptly should there be 
any question that the child is not being properly looked after by 
the family with which it is placed. There is no specific agreement 
applying to children mider 14 years of age, but if after they are 
14 years old they are placed in the service of a guardian, an 
agreement is provided. 

The guardian is paid maintenance by the^ Department to the 
extent of IO 5 . per week and the Department meets the cost of 
medical and dental attention required for the child. An outfit 
of clothing is issued for the child when the child is placed, and 
the guardian is expected to keep that outfit up to standard 
— that is, provide replacements as required at his or her own 
expense. Payment is continued up to 14 years of age, to 
extend to 16 years of age in special cases. Maintenance above lOjf. 
per week to £l per week is paid in cases calling for special care. 

The family is required to provide for the child’s religious 
instruction, to see that he attends church and Sunday school, if 
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any, regularly, and that the child’s general training includes 
proper recognition of religious duties. All children are required 
to be kept at school until they reach the age of 14 years, although 
certain cases are continued beyond that age up to 10. Where 
circumstances require it, vocational training at technical colleges 
'is provided and the expense in connection therewith is defrayed 
by the Department. Such technical training is designed to 
increase the opportunities to a child for obtaining employment in 
a particular direction for which a child may be particularly suited 
or for which he shows definite inclination and capacity. 

The earnings of children in employment not in the service of 
their guardians are subsidised by the Department to enable the 
child to pay the guardian a reasonable sum for board and lodging, 
to cover fares to and from the employment, pocket-money and 
clothing replacements. 

The Department has a staff of inspectors whose duty it is to 
visit regularly and call upon the guardians and persons with whom 
children are placed. These officers confer with school teachers 
in regard to the child’s education and progress. Reports are 
obtained from school-teachers from time to time. The guardian 
is expected to see to the physical health of the child, and if the 
inspector has cause to feel that the child’s health is not being 
properly looked after, the guardian is required to have the 
child submitted to medical examination. In addition to 
the Department’s inspection staff, it organises local com- 
mittees of persons interested in social welfare work and 
through their agency is able to keep constant supervision of 
each child. 

Section 114 of th^ Child Welfare Act provides as follows : 

“ Any person who ill-uses or neglects to perform his duty 
towards any child boarded out, placed out, apprenticed or 
adopted, or violates any regulation concerning such child, 
shall be guilty of an offence.’' 

Upon proof of the commission of an offence under this section, 
the court is empowered to inflict a penalty not exceeding £100 
or imprisonment for a period not exceeding twelve months, or 
both penalty and imprisonment. 
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(b) Children cared for apart from their Mothers, 

Persons caring for children under 7 years of age apart from their 
mothers are required to report the reception of each child under 
7 years of age, the discharge of such children from such establish- 
ments or any relinquishment of the care, charge, or custody of 
such children. Change of abode must be reported and the burial 
of any such child should not be made without the production of 
a certificate under the hands of the coroner or magistrate or any 
medical practitioner, certifying the cause is in no way consequent 
on the neglect or ill-treatment of the child. These homes are 
regularly supervised by the Department’s inspectors to ensure 
proper conduct of the home and care of the children provided for 
in them. 

4. Evaluation of Foster-home Care for Children 

The practice of boarding children in private homes has been 
the national system and controlled by the Government of the 
State of New South Wales since 1880. This system was adopted 
to replace the former system of placing children in institutions. 
Comparison cannot, therefore, be made between the results of the 
two systems by statistics. The national policy has been for fifty 
years in the direction of having children reared under conditions 
of ordinary family life. The placing of children in institutions 
is not considered a proper course except where a special reason 
exists — that is, a child has to be removed from ordinary family 
life because of delinquency, or admitted to a training-school, 
such as for rural or other occupational training, or a child suffers 
from a physical or mental disability rendering him unfit for 
ordinary family life. 

In June 1938, children boarded out as State wards included 
2,283 boys and 1,868 girls, of whom 182 boys and 149 girls had 
been adopted or boarded without subsidy; 38 boys and 71 girls 
were employed in the service of their guardians, and 43 boys and 
19 girls were receiving departmental subsidy in employment 
apart from their guardians. 

State wards awaiting placing with suitable guardians and those 
who for various reasons may not be boarded out or apprenticed 
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are accommodated in homes maintained by the State. The 
number in these homes in December 1935 was 229, of whom 122 
were girls. There is a farm home at Berry where the older boys 
may be trained for rural work, and arrangements are being made 
for a domestic science school for girls. 


Tasmania ^ 

The care of children in families in Tasmania is limited to the 
boarding-out system. Children of any age, who are committed 
or surrendered to the care of the State, may be placed in a 
boarding-home or an institution. 

The Director of Social Services, who becomes the legal guardian, 
is given discretionary power, and decides as to the future of 
the child. 

To meet the requirements of parents who desire to board their 
children privately, whilst under the age of 5 years, the Infants’ 
Welfare Act makes provision for the licensing of nursing-home 
keepers, whose homes are under the supervision of qualified 
nurses attached to the Department. 

Children under the age of 14 years may be placed in boarding- 
homes. Upon attaining the age of 14 years, or as soon thereafter 
as possible, employment is found for the wards of the State, and 
supervision is exercised by the Department until they attain the 
age of 18 years. 

The Minister controlling the Department may authorise the 
child’s remaining in the foster-home, if it is considered necessary 
in order to continue his education, or if the care of the foster- 
mother is needed for any other reason. 

Foster-mothers desiring to register their homes for the care of 
boarded-out children must furnish testimonials from two local 
residents and the clergyman of the particular religious deno- 
mination to which they belong. Children are more frequently 
placed in cities and suburbs than in the country. This is done to 
facilitate departmental supervision. As far as practicable. 


1 This summary was prepared by Mrs. Anna Kalet Smith, of the Children’s 
Bureau, United States Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
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children are boarded-out and placed at service with persons of 
the same religious denomination as themselves. 

The Government bears the cost of maintenance and education 
for its wards, but relatives are expected to contribute towards the 
cost if in a position to do so. 

Parents are required to pay board for their children who are 
not State wards and are placed by them in foster-homes. Foster- 
mothers are expected to see that children placed in their care 
attend day and Sunday school regularly. 

Fully qualified nurses inspect the homes of all foster-mothers 
weekly, or more often if necessary. Nurses also visit schools and 
confer with headmasters regarding the progress of the children in 
the school. 

Under the provisions of the Infants’ Welfare Act, 19B5, a person 
who neglects or ill-treats a child placed in his care is liable to a 
penalty of £25, or imprisonment for six months, or to both such 
penalties. 

Victoria ^ 

1. Legal Provisions for Boarding-home Care 
FOR Children 

The Child Welfare Act of 1928 (amended in 1938) provides for 
foster-home care of children when deemed advisable by the 
Secretary of the Department for the care of children (or wards 
who have been legally committed to its care and for whom the 
Secretary of the Department is legal guardian. This is officially 
known as '' boarding-out with foster-parents '' and is the principal 
means adopted by the Child Welfare Department in providing 
for its wiards. The system has been in operg-tion for more than 
fifty years. 

2. Types of Children boarded and Homes used 

The children placed in foster-homes are as a general rule 
normal children. Those who are abnormal, delinquent or a moral 
danger to themselves or to others are provided for by means of 
institutional care. 


^ This summary was prepared by Mrs. Anna Kalet Smith, of the Children’s 
Bureau, United States Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
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Foster-parents with whom children are placed by the Depart- 
ment belong in the main to the middle and better type of working- 
classes. Children are more frequently placed in cities and towns 
than in the country. 

3. Conditions governing the Care of Children 
IN Foster-homes 

Wards of the Department remain under its control until they 
reach the age of 18 years (or sooner, if legally adopted or dis- 
charged). Children may be placed in foster-homes during 
infancy, in which event the Department pays the foster-parents 
12^. 6d. per week, and for children above that age and up to 
14 years the rate is 7s. per week. Wards receive free education 
in State schools, and, in the case of children attending denomi- 
national or private schools, the cost of education is borne by 
the foster-parents. Children are boarded with foster-parents of 
the same religious denomination as the child. Foster-parents are 
required to have the child receive religious instruction from the 
proper source — that is, Sunday school or church. Medical care 
is provided by the district medical officer appointed by the 
Department, whose duty it is to attend professionally all the 
wards in his district as required, and also to visit each child not 
less than once in three months. 

Supervision of children with foster-parents is provided by the 
inspectors of the Department and by honorary visiting committees 
formed in each district. The child is seen from time to time, and 
each foster-home is regularly and carefully inspected. Reports 
are furnished regarding the progress of the child as to health, 
behaviour, educatiofi and home conditions, and the care provided 
by the foster-parent. In the event of unsatisfactory care by a 
foster-parent, or neglect or abuse in discharge of duties, the 
Chief Secretary is the deciding authority as to the cessation 
of the boarding-home arrangement and the removal of the child 
from the home. 

Wards from infancy upward are placed in foster-homes, and 
while boarding-home payments cease at the age of 14 years, 
it is almost invariable that the child having become an integral 
part of the foster-family remains in the home on the same footing 
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as regards employment and opportunities as other children 
residing with their natural parents. Children are placed exclu- 
sively in homes where the income is ample for all members, 
including the ward or wards, and where the foster-parent is 
prepared to apply income toward the adequate maintenance of 
the child irrespective of the allowance paid by the Department. 

4. Extent and Evaluation of Foster-home Care 
FOR Children 

The experience of the Children’s Welfare Department has 
clearly shown that benefits accruing to its wards in foster-homes 
are definitely greater than those to a child in an institution. 
The orphaned ward in a foster-home is on a footing approximating 
almost exactly to that of the child residing with his or her natural 
parents and receives individual care, understanding, guidance and 
training with the advantages of home life. Such children when of 
working age are provided for by the foster-parent during the 
period of the child’s low earning capacity and inability to earn 
sufficient to pay for board and lodging, clothing and incidentals. 

NEW ZEALAND i 

1. Legal Provisions for Boarding-home Care 

The placing of children in family homes operates in two main 
systems, both controlled by the Child Welfare Branch of the 
Education Department. Legal provisions for these systems are 
found in ; 

( a) The Child Welfare Act of 1925, aihended in 1927; 

(b) The Infants Act of 1908. 

A child was defined by the Law of 1925 as a person under 
16 years of age. This age was raised to 17 in 1927. 

The placing of children in family homes preceded the Child 
Welfare Act of 1925. It has existed since the inception of the 
Education Department more than fifty years ago. 


1 This summary was prepared by Mrs. Anna Kalet Smith, of the Children’s 
Bureau, United States Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
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• 2. Types of Children boarded and Homes used 

The placing of children as described in the Child Welfare Act 
applies to all children placed in the care of the Superintendent 
of the Child Welfare Branch of the juvenile courts, including 
destitute and erring or delinquent children. The Superintendent 
of the Child Welfare Branch is the guardian of all children com- 
mitted to the care of the State, and guardianship of the child 
remains with him when the child is placed in a foster-home. In 
each order committing the child to the care of the Superintendent 
of Child Welfare, the stipendiary magistrate or justice names the 
religion in which the child is to be brought up. 

The Infants Act of 1908 makes provision for the licensing of 
homes in which children may be placed by parents or relatives. 
These children are not committed to the care of the Department 
under the Child Welfare Act, and the Department exercises a 
supervisory interest only, the guardianship not being vested in it. 

Every home in which a child under the age of 6 years is placed 
apart from its parents must be licensed by the Department. 

3. Regulations of and Conditions determining 
Boarding-home Care 

Children are placed under the provisions of Section 20 of the 
Child Welfare Act of 1925. The cost of maintenance of children 
in foster-homes is borne by the Child Welfare Branch. Education 
is free, but the Department is responsible for school-books, medical 
and dental attention, and other incidentals. For the care of 
children placed uniJer the Infants Act of 1908, payments are 
made by the relatives concerned. 

Foster-homes are those of artisans, small farmers, widows with 
property or means of their own, and other persons of moderate 
circumstances generally living in suburban areas. The bulk of 
the children are placed in suburban and country districts. The 
child is usually placed with foster-parents of the same religious 
denomination. 

Children may be placed in infancy and remain placed in the 
same family for as long as necessary. The deciding authority is 
the Child Welfare Branch. Sometimes the foster-parents desire 


0 
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to assume full control and responsibility for the child, or they 
may legally adopt him, in which case the Superintendent may 
discharge the child from control. More frequently, the child 
remains in a foster-home until the primary- school period 
is finished. Many remain on at work and stay in the foster- 
home, while others are placed in suitable employment in other 
homes. 

Supervision is effected in the larger centres throughout the 
Dominion by women child welfare officers who are permanently 
retained on the staff. It is their duty to visit each foster-home 
at least once in three months and to report to the Department any 
unsatisfactory feature in a home. In addition, confidential 
reports are received from the teachers of the school which the 
child attends. Honorary officers, both men and women, have 
been appointed in all of the smaller centres and country districts. 
They assist the Department in maintaining regular supervision of 
children placed in foster-homes. The school medical officer 
examines the children attending the public schools, but the foster- 
parents have authority to take the child to the nearest doctor in 
the event of urgent medical attention being necessary. The 
schools provide organised sports and games, and foster-parents 
are expected to see that the foster-child is a member of these 
organisations. 

In order to maintain the necessary standards for care, frequent 
visiting of the foster-home is required. If the home is regarded 
as unsuitable, the child is removed under Section 8 of the agree- 
ment form. This provides for one week’s notice of the termination 
of the agreement, excepting that the child may be removed by 
the Superintendent without notice should he? deem it necessary. 
If a foster-parent is charged with wilful neglect or ill-treatment, 
action may be taken under the provisions of Section 28 of the 
Infants Act of 1908 or Section 24 of the Child Welfare Act 
of 1925. 

Homes caring for children under 6 years of age under the 
Infants Act of 1908 must be licensed by the Department, and any 
person taking a child into an unlicensed home is liable to pro- 
secution. The Department’s child welfare officers visit periodi- 
cally in the licensed foster-home, and if conditions in the home are 
not regarded as satisfactory, the attention of the relatives is drawn 
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to thi3 fact. If necessary, the relatives may be called upon to 
remwe the child. The Minister of Education has the power to 
refuse any licence. 

4. Extent and Evaluation of Foster-home Care 

The results attained in New Zealand during the past fifty years 
in the boarding-care of children are decidedly in favour of the 
placing of children in families rather than in institutions. The 
child so placed enters into the normal life of the community and 
makes ties which last throughout his life. Institution children 
are frequently found to be too sheltered, and so much has been 
done for them that the spirit of individuality is not fostered. 
In their teens, they begin to make contacts and experiences with 
the outside world which it is felt might have been better under- 
taken much sooner. These remarks refer particularly to children 
placed permanently in institutions, as the Department considers 
orphanages and similar institutions can and do perform a useful 
service in providing for the more or less temporary housing of 
children in special circumstances. 

At the end of the year 1935, the number of children boarded out 
in foster-homes was 2,660, as compared with 2,043 at the end of 
the preceding year. 

Section D. — ^Africa 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Legal Provisions on the Placing of Children 
AND Young Persons in Foster-homes 

Under the provisions of the Children’s Act, No. 31, of 1937,^ 
infants — i.^., children under the age of 10 years who are being 
nursed or maintained for more than thirty days in homes other 
than those of relatives (a relative being defined as a grandfather, 
grandmother, brother, sister, uncle or aunt of the infant, or the 
husband or wife or widower or widow of any such relative, pro- 
vided that, if the infant be an illegitimate child, the term shall 

^ Children’s Act of 1937 (No. 31), The Union of South Africa Government 
Gazette, Extraordinary No. 2440, May 18th, 1937. 
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not include a person not so related to the infant through the 
mother) — may be placed in foster-homes. 

A person receiving an infant under 10 years of age into his 
home must report the fact in writing within seven days to the 
Commissioner of Child Welfare of the district in which he resides. 
Notice must also be given forthwith of a child’s removal, change 
of residence, or death. Upon being informed, whether by notice 
from the foster-parent or otherwise, that a child is placed away 
from his parents, the Commissioner is required to investigate the 
foster-home, and, if it is found unsatisfactory, he may take 
measures for the removal of the child. 

Commissioners of Child Welfare may prescribe limitations of 
the number and age of infants in any particular dwelling, and, if 
a foster-parent fails to abide by these regulations, he shall be 
guilty of an offence. The Commissioner of Child Welfare may at 
any time direct that an infant in a foster-home be given a medical 
examination by the district surgeon or any other qualified 
medical practitioner, and may require an inspection of the pre- 
mises in which the infant is kept. If, however, the Commis- 
sioner of Child Welfare of any district is satisfied that the character 
and circumstances of a foster-parent resident in that district are 
such that the child, while in his care, is not likely to be ill-treated 
or neglected, the Commissioner may grant to that person exemp- 
tion from inspection and supervision. This exemption may be 
cancelled within the discretion of the Commissioner. Inter- 
ference with the work of an inspector is punishable by law. 

Children under 19 years of age who are removed from their 
homes on grounds of neglect, uncontrollability or maladjustment 
by a children’s court under the provisions o:^the Children’s Act,, 
may be placed in foster-homes. Children dealt with under that 
Act may subsequently also be placed in foster-homes by order 
of the Minister, or by an approved agency in whose custody they 
have been placed under the provisions of that Act, or by release 
on licence from institutions under certain conditions and subject 
to supervision by a probation officer or other suitable person or 
social agency. 

Under the Criminal Procedure and Evidence Act, No. 81, of 
1917, as amended by the Children’s Act, No. 81, of 1987, young 
persons under the age of 21 years may be placed by order of court 
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in foster-homes. Young persons dealt with under the former 
Act may also subsequently be placed in foster-homes, under the 
provisions of the Children’s Act, by order of the Minister, or by 
an approved agency in whose custody they have been placed, or 
by release on licence from institutions under certain conditions 
and subject to supervision by a probation officer or other suitable 
person or social agency. 

The supervision of children and young persons placed in foster- 
homes varies with the terms of the order of court. If the child 
or young person is under the age of 16 years when the order is 
made, supervision continues until he has attained the age of 
18 years. If, however, he is not under the age of 16 years, 
supervision continues until he has attained the age of 21 years. 
Children or young persons released on licence from an institution, 
following the period of retention, remain under the supervision 
of the management of the institution until the age of 21 years, if 
the order committing the child or young person was made before 
the age of 16 years. Similarly, if the order was made after the 
child or young person attained the age of 16 years but under the 
age of 19 years, supervision continues until the age of 23 years. 
If the young person was over the age of 19 but under the age of 
21 years when the order was made, supervision continues until 
the age of 25. However, children or young persons who have 
been placed in foster-homes may be discharged in accordance 
with the provisions of the Act before reaching the above- 
mentioned ages. 





CHAPTER III 


SOME GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 
TO BE DERIVED FROM THE STUDY ON PLACING 
OF CHILDREN IN FAMILIES 


1. Principles and Objectives 

1. Since the child is the medium through which civilised life 
is carried on from one generation to the next, his well-being 
becomes a primary concern of organised society. 

2. Society everywhere recognises the home and family as the 
natural primary agency for the care, guidance and control of the 
child during his years of immaturity and dependence, 

3. It is, however, incumbent upon the community to provide 
such security and protection for the family as will enable it to 
discharge its responsibilities adequately, and further, to encourage 
and, if need be, compel it to do so. 

4. Therefore, when circumstances threaten the ability of the 
family to provide satisfactory conditions for the upbringing of the 
child, the first question to be explored should be the means by 
which the parents can be assisted in this task/)f the proper rearing 
of their children. 

The attainment of this objective should be sought, in co- 
operation with the parents and, if possible, without encroaching 
upon parental rights or guardianship. 

If and when this parental guardianship, in spite of all such 
efforts, still proves inadequate, and must be relinquished, the 
community must assure satisfactory care and guardianship by 
other means. 

5. As a general rule, the community should seek to provide for 
any child for whom satisfactory conditions cannot be assured in 
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his own family, a family life and background approximating as 
closely as possible to what his own home should have been. 

6. Since, however, in certain circumstances, the child’s parti- 
cular needs may call for care of a specialised kind, the community 
must have at its disposal more formal facilities of the institutional 
type, as well as facilities for ensuring care in the home. 

7. In discharging its obligations towards the child, the com- 
munity must have as its objective his training and development 
as a future citizen, rather than his adaptation to any specific type 
of care. 

8. If a child has to be given care away from his own home, 
all his essential needs must be met as they would be by a good 
and capable parent. The provision of adequate food, clothing 
and shelter is not sufficient. The task is rather one of developing 
a feeling, thinking and acting person, equipped for the respon- 
sibilities of family life and citizenship. Physical fitness, healthy 
habits, adaptability to life and people, appreciation of the moral 
and spiritual values of life, sound judgment, initiative and thrift 
are typical of the purposes upon which foster-care should concen- 
trate. 


2. Standaeds in Administration and Service 


In communities where the placing of children in families has 
become well established, fairly well-defined standards exist in the 
matter of organisation, equipment and performance. Such a 
situation offers its own evidence as to the value of public opinion 
in building up a body of sound legislation and practice in the 
protection of child fife. The education of the general public as 
to what constitutes good practice in the care and placing of 
children must therefore be regarded as part of the obligation 
and service of any child-placing agency. For even while organisa- 
tions and communities less favourably situated may not be able 
to provide all the services for which provision is made by others 
which are more highly developed and prosperous, certain general 
standards may be regarded as applicable to all forms of child 
welfare. The application of such standards, varying with the 
resources of the community or organisation concerned, depends, 
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ultimately, upon the education of the public for their acceptance. 
These standards may be stated, in general terms, as follows : . 

1. The competent public authorities, acting in virtue of care- 
fully framed and properly administered laws and regulations, are 
responsible for ensuring that all children placed in foster-homes, 
whether by individuals or by social agencies, shall have reasonable 
facilities for promoting their physical and mental health and 
social, spiritual and moral development. 

2. Child-placing and supervisory services, whether under public 
or private auspices, should be developed and administered in close 
relationship with other services for family assistance, public 
health and child welfare. 

3. The decision to place a child in a foster-home should be made 
only after careful consideration of other forms of welfare that may 
be available; more particularly the possibilities of assistance in 
the child’s own home. The choice of a particular type of care for 
any child should not depend on a mere consideration of the mini- 
mum cost of ensuring his physical well-being, but rather upon the 
broader basis of his needs as a growing individual and future 
citizen. Unless there are definite indications of the child’s special 
need for the type of care characteristic of institutional life, normal 
life in a foster-family may be deemed preferable, as constituting 
a natural substitute for his own home or family life. 

4. Agencies responsible for supervision over children placed in 
foster-families should be equipped for the study of children and 
their needs, the selection of foster-homes, the preparation of 
children before placing, the securing of facilities for their physical 
and mental health, their moral and spiritual development, and 
their growth and development as members ^f society. 

5. Persons employed in child-placing and supervision, whether 
full-time or part-time, paid or voluntary workers, should have 
an understanding of children and their problems, a knowledge of 
the resources available for promoting their physical, mental, moral, 
spiritual and social development, specific training in their exacting 
tasks, and sufficient time at their disposal to enable them to serve 
the children to the very best of their ability. 

Where, because of particular circumstances, the personnel of 
other services may be utilised in the supervision or even the placing 
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of children in foster-care, it should not be assumed that their 
special training in their own field, ipso facto, equips them for the 
discharge of these other responsibilities of a different nature. In 
all such cases, the advisability of special instruction for all such 
workers in the essentials of sound child-placing procedures should 
be stressed and such special training given prior to their employ- 
ment for these duties. 

6. The type of foster-care selected should be determined by the 
needs of the child and the extent to which the ties with his own 
family and kindred can be preserved. For many children, 
boarding-out is the only form of foster-care that can meet their 
needs adequately. Such a home does not require complete 
severance of family ties, and permits of close and constant 
co-operation between the foster-parents and the child-placing and 
supervising agency. 

7. The selection from among many acceptable foster-homes of 
the one best suited to meet the individual needs of the particular 
child is the point at which the science and art of child-placing 
reach their highest level. The promotion of wholesome and happy 
relationships between the foster-parents and the child demands 
the utmost skill and understanding on the part of workers in this 
field. 

8. Certain minimum needs are common to all children — ^proper 
and sufficient food for health and growth; adequate shelter; 
comfortable clothing and medical supervision and care ; education 
and vocational training commensurate with the child’s abilities; 
religious instruction or such training in moral and spiritual 
development as may accord with the practice of his family and 
community. The child must feel a sense of satisfactory relation- 
ship as a member <ff the community. To these prerequisites for 
all children, others must be added in the case of foster-children, by 
reason of their separation from the natural environment of their 
own families, and the provision of these desiderata becomes an 
obligation which is shared by the foster-family, the organisation 
responsible for placing and supervision and the community. 

9. The community is responsible for providing such facilities 
for the assistance of foster-parents as will enable them to meet the 
problems incidental to the foster-child’s adjustment to life in the 
home, school and neighbourhood. 
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10. The organisation accepting the child for care, placing and 
supervision is responsible (i) for seeing that the foster-parents 
know and make use of the general facilities available to the 
communty in the matter of child welfare and health, and (ii) for 
supplementing these facilities as may be necessary. 

11. One of the main purposes of all child welfare activities being 
to produce healthy, mature, self-reliant men and women, the child 
welfare agency should always bear this in mind when extending 
its activities, 

(a) Health, — As a means of ensuring health and vigour, provision should 
be made for all children in foster-homes to be placed under continuous 
supervision from the point of view of health and medical care, including 
such corrective treatment as may be necessary. Infants and young children 
should be under the continuous supervision of qualified physicians and 
nurses. 

(b) Education, — Children in foster-homes should be accorded the same 
scholastic and vocational opportunities as the child in an average comparable 
community. These should include full-time school attendance throughout 
the term and within the school-attendance age in the community in which 
he lives, with provision for special study of individual gifts and vocational 
guidance. The responsible agency should also aim at ensuring suitable 
secondary and higher education for children whose gifts appear to justify 
such opportunities, and, for pre-school children, the advantage of attendance 
at kindergarten, nursery schools, etc., when these can be made accessible 
and are likely to benefit the child. The need for the child’s moral and 
spiritual development must be borne in mind throughout his training and 
education. 

(c) Recreation, — Recognising the importance of recreation and community 
life in the development of self-reliance and a sense of security, and in 
providing opportunities for achievement, so essential to satisfactory life, the 
placing and supervisory organisation and the foster-parents should aim at 
ensuring time and facilities for indoor and outdoor 4)lay and other recrea- 
tional activities suited to the child’s particular needs. 

(d) Specialised Service for Problem Cases. — In addition to these facilities 
for health, education and recreation, the agency caring for children in foster- 
families should utilise specialised health, educational, psychological or 
psychiatric resources, as need arises, for children who fail to respond suOi- 
ciently to presumably satisfactory conditions in the home, school or neigh- 
bourhood. In this way, educational, social, personality and behaviour 
difficulties may be anticipated and averted before reaching an aggravated 
stage. 

(e) After-care and Ultimate Establishment. — As a guarantee, in so far as 
possible, of this ultimate establishment of the boy or girl as a self-reliant 
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member of the community, the child-caring agency should assure, either 
through its own resources or in co-operation with other agencies, adequate 
supervision, not only during the term of foster-care, but, if necessary, con- 
tinuing until the adolescent boy or girl is reasonably established on a self- 
supporting basis. 

12. It must never be forgotten that the child’s natural and 
normal environment is his own family. His home should be 
preserved when this can be done without detriment to the child 
or the community. The natmal bond of affection between the 
child and his parents may prove a vital force in the reconstruction 
of the home and family. Except when the complete and perma- 
nent separation of the child from his family is advisable, every 
effort should be made to preserve and strengthen this bond. The 
child-placing organisation should make use of all appropriate 
resources of the community which might assist in the necessary 
adjustment, making the child’s return to his parental home both 
possible and safe. 
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